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A. MiDsuuMSs - Night's Drbah is one of the 

iwelye plays bj Shakespeare which were named by 

Francis Meres in his '< Palladis Tamia," and were, 

therefore^ written before the publication of that 

book in 1598. The play was first printed^ and 

twice printed, in quarto, in the year 1600, having 

been entered at Stationers' Hall on the 8th of 

October in that year, to Thomas Fisher, a young 

stationer who had only taken his freedom out four 

months before. But besides the quarto printed 

^ for him, and to be sold at his shop at the sign of 

^ the White Hart in Fleet Street, there was another 

•^ and more faulty copy, printed without licence by 

James Boberts, a much older man than Fisher, 

_ and it was from Boberts's copy, the worse of the 

*=Xi two, that the play was next printed, with some 

emendations of the text, in the first folio of 1623. 
t : Internal evidence does not suffice to fix the 
time when J Midsummer - NigMs Dreo/m, '^j^a 
written. Damp and chill spoiling t\ie «viJ3KSBfft 
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because there is dissension betw^n the Faixy 
King and Queen, is a poet's fancy that may or 
may not have drawn colour from the fact that the 
months of June and July, 1594, were, according 
to the diary of Simon Forman, the astrologer, 
"very wet and wonderful cold, like winter, that 
the 10 day of July many did sit by the fire, it was 
so cold, and scant two fair days together all that 
time^ but it rained every day more or less : if it did 
not rain then it was cold and cloudy." John Stowe 
said of the same year in his Chronicle, '*In the 
month of May fell many great showers of rain, but 
in the months of June and July much ir.ore ; for 
it commonly rained every day or nigl.t till St. 
James's day, and two days after most extremely ; 
all which notwithstanding, in the moTofjh of August 
there followed a fair harvest, but Ji the month 
of September fell great rains, wb ch raised high 
waters, such as stayed the car^iges, and broke 
down bridges at Cambridge, W re, and elsewhere 
in many places.'* 

In Lectures on Jonas df .ivered in the same 
year, 1594, Dr. King ask<» . his hearers to "Re- 
member that the spring was very unkind by 
means of the abundance of rains that fell; our 
•'tt^ -6j-44 been like to February *, out 3\wi^ «^«i 
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as an April, so that the air must needs be 

corrupted ; Ood amend it in Kis mercy, and stay 

this plague of waters ! " As this might very well 

be about the time when A Midsummer-NigMB 

Drecrni was written, it is quite possible that in 

Titania's picture of a summer spoilt by jealousy 

of Oberon, when ''the fold stands empty in the 

drowned field," and 

"hoary-headed frosts . 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose/' 

Shakespeare drew some suggestions from a near 
experience. 

Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps calls attention to the 
flight of Serena in the eighth canto of the sixth 
book of the '' Faerie Queene '* (stanza 32), 

** Thro* hills and dales, thro* bushes and thro* breres/* 

and finds more than accidental resemblance with 
the Fairy's answer to Puck at the beginning of 
the Second Act of the Midstmimer-I^igh^s Drecmu 

" Pttek, How now, spirit, whither wander you ? 
Fairy, Over hill, over dale. 

Thorough bush, thorough brier. 
Over park, over pale. 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander every where.** 

But there is so obvious an associatioii V>^W^6Q.\fiSfl^ 
MDd dales, bushes and biiars, ttey corner «o XkftJwvwJ^ 
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together in the mindy that it seems haitllj a mm 
inference from this that Shakespeare wrote the 
Midrwrnmar'NigMa Dream in or after 1596, when 
that part of the *' Faerie Queene** was pub- 
lished. 

The MidsfwawMT • NigM % Dreaan is a play of 
fancy and a plea for fancy. Its fairy world is the 
world of playfulness, in which imagination is the 
substance, and hard fact runs into fentastic shapes 
that mock reality. The fairy company surrounds 
us with its ring, and if it find us cross, it leaves 
us happy. Love in a tangle, under the light 
teasing of the fairies, has its threads combed 
straight Puck is the meny household fairy, with 
a broom on his shoulder, who oomea into the house 
of Theseus '' to sweep the dust behind the door." 
Happy the home where Puck is busy with his 
broom, where all cobwebs of false dignity and 
chill reserve vanish before the clean sweep of an 
elvish trick, a word of loving mockery— 

** Jest and yonthf al jolli^, 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and beoks, and wreathed smiles^ 
Suoh as hang on Hebe*s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derldoa, 
And Laughter holding botk liuft svdfiaT 
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Sound health is in the home where kindly 
nonsense blows awaj the mists that cloud our 
tempers, and merry tricks of thought turn care 
itself into a plaything. Keason plants a firm foot 
when the mind's eye is thus kept young and clear. 
Blindly imaginations keep the wits on the alert, 
and help the forecast of our sober thought It is 
not without purpose that in the Fifth Act of this 
play Theseus is made to compare the poet with 
the madman and the lover, each being " of imagi- 
nation aD compact/' and to see in his finer madness 
the extravagance that breaks the bounds of hard 
material existence, and joins with its light glances 
earth to heaven. 

^ The poet*8 eye in a fine frenzy rolling 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 

heaven; 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Toms them to shapes, and gives to aizy nothing 
A local habitation and a name." 

So it is with the airy nothings of the Mictsum* 
mer-NigMa Dream, The sport is wholly among 
shadows, but they are, as Plato conceived men 
gross and palpable on earth, t\i^ ^^or^^ ^ 
divine realitiea. In delight£u\ caxi\iT«i&\» ^ ^^ 
liglit embcdiment of fairy fancy ia ^A^^ m\*et^a^«a. 
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struggle oi men whose minds are little apt for 
escape from the realities of life, to conceive the 
ide^ Bottom the Weaver, and his friends, " hard- 
handed men that work in Athens here," with 
their desperate attempts to present poetically a 
poetical tale, have all their conceptions so gross 
and palpable that thej cannot bring Pyramus and 
Thisbe together bj moonlight unless ''some one 
come in with a bush of thorns and a lantern, and 
say, he comes to disfigure, or to present^ the person 
of moonshine." 

The play is made to represent a dream within a 
dream, and in the inner dream are sleepers whose 
dreams run into each other. Titania sleeps upon 
the bank " where oxlips and the nodding violet 
grows." Bottom sleeps under the hawthorn brake 
while waiting for his cue. Whether they wake 
and meet^ or meet in dream within a dream's 
dream, who shall say 1 

The play opens with Theseus and Hippolyta, 

dream -figures from the songs of a past world. 

The "Thebaid" of Statins was an old source of 

romance. The '* Teseide " of Boccaccio was fed 

Irom that spring, and from the ''Teseide" came 

Ohaucer's ''Knigbt's Tale," in ^\i\dx ^\islk«s^«M^ 

^^ read 
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* Whilom as old6 stories tellen us, 
There was a duke that hight^ Thes^m ; 
Of Athsns he was lord and goyemor, 
And in his tini6 suoh a conqueror 
That greater was there none nnder the son. 
Full many a rich6 country had he won ; 
That with his wisdom and his chivalry 
He conquered all the realm of Feminy 
That whilom was yclept Scythia, 
And wedded^ the Queen Hippolyta, 
And brought her home with him in his oountiy 
With much^ glory and great solemnity, 
And eke her young^ sister Emilie. 
And thus with victory and with melodie 
Let I this noble duke to Athens ride, 
And all his host in arm6s him beside. 
And certes, if it ner^ too long to hear 
I would ban told you fully the manere 
How wonnen was the regno of Feminy 
By Theseus, and by his chivalry ; 
And of the gret^ bataille for the nones 
Betwiz Athen6s and the Amazones ; 
And how asseg^ was Hippolyta, 
The fair6 hardy Queen of Scythia ; 
And of the feast that was at her wedding.** 

Now Shakespeare's dream is of her wedding 
feast. The Hippolyta of Greek legend. Queen of 
die Amazons, was daughter of the god of war, and 
wore a girdle given to her hj her father. All the 
legends did not mari^ her to Thoaeai^*. «n»T!i^ ^c^ 
presented that she died of griei at \)^Xk% crv^sc- 
cow^ And waa buried under a tomb aha^^^^ *^ 
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Amazon's shield. Also among Greek legends 
the wedding of Theseus and Hippolyta is like a 
hovering dream, without stable position even 
in the dream world. Thus a touch from the 
** Teseide " of Boccaccio passes through Chaucer to 
Shakespeare in the Midsummer-NigMs Drecmi, 
as more than a touch of his Filostrato comes 
through Chaucer, and full of Chaucer^s spirit, into 
Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida, 

Of the two scenes in the First Act of the Mid- 
ttimmer-N'ighfs Dream the first scene represents 
Love thwarted, and sends the Athenian lovers to 
the wood, a league without the town ; the second 
sends to the same wood Bottom and his comrades 
to rehearse their play. Hermia loves Lysander, 
and has her love returned. Helena loves Deme- 
trius, who scorns her, and rests his fancy upon 
Hermia. But Lysander has not the love of Her- 
mia*s father, Egeus, who accuses him to Theseus, 
and daims by the law of Athens that if Hermia do 
not wed Demetrius, she shall die, or part for ever 
from society of men. The situation may be tragi- 
cal, but tragical situations are taken very easily in 
dreama. The pl&y of fancy colours alL Lysander 
*od Sermia lament their fate m «iry laitfiAss^ T\ife^ 
^Sree to meet in the wood to-moTto^ ifiL^^., ^«A 
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ihenoe escape beyond bounds of Athens and its 
marriage laws, to a widow aunt of Lysander's, 
in shelter of whose home they may be married, 
and live in peace. They tell their plan to their 
friend Helena, comforting her with prospect ot 
a Demetrius free from the temptation that had 
crossed his love to her. But Helena seeks to win 
favour from Demetrius by telling him the plot, 
which will send him also to the wood to-morrow 
night, she following. So to the wood all four. 

At the wedding of Theseus there shall be play& 
In the days of Elizabeth offers were made on festival 
occasions of such entertainment to the Court They 
were duly considered by the Master of the Bevels, 
who selected those which he thought likely to 
please the Queen. That office of Master of the 
Bevels — "Magister jocorum, revellorum, et mas- 
corum'* — ^was founded in the time of Henry VIIL, 
in the year 1546. It was held in 1567 by Sir 
Thomas Benger. The following warrant for pay- 
ment of the cost of Court Bevels between July, 
1567, and March, 1568, will illustrate the usage 
present to the mind of Shakespeare when he re- 
presented the Athenian handicratta>T[i<ein. ^s^ "Ws^ 
m preparing to contribute a play to >i3aft 'Bwe^^^ 
ss Dr. MnJcMter might be witli bia \i07^ «i^ ^"^ 
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newly-founded Merchant Taylors' School when they 
also were hoping to get a piece presented at Court 
** Elizabeth, by the Grace of God Queen of Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
<fec. To the Treasurer and Chamberlains of our 
Exchequer, greeting. Whereas it appeareth by a 
ledger book subscribed under the hands of our 
officers of our Kevels, and remaining with the 
Auditors of our preste, that there is grown due to 
certain creditors, artificers, and workmen, for stuff 
deHvered and work done within the office of our 
Bevels, from the 14th day of July iii the ninth 
year of our reign until the third day of March in 
the tenth year of our said reign, the sum of six 
hundred four and thirty pounds nine shillings and 
five pence employed upon these plays, tragedies, 
and masks following, viz.. Imprimis for seven 
plays: the first named. As Plain as can be; the 
second, Fainful Pilgrimage; the third, Jack and 
Gill; the fourth. Six Fools; the fifth called Wii 
a/nd WiU; the sixth called Prodigality; the 
seventh of Oreste; and a tragedy of the King of 
Scots; to the which belonged divers houses for 
£li0 setting forth of the same, as Strato's house^ 
-Oobbm'a bouse, Orestes' house, 'ElAmib^ >»iaa P^Iaaa 
f ^^ ^^''osperity, Scotland, and a gc^^ c»^^ on 
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tiie other side; likewise for the altering and 
new making of six masks ont of old stuff, with 

' torch-bearers thereunto, whereof four have been 
shown before us, and two remain unshown : 
Wherefore our will and pleasure is that of such 
our treasure as remaineth pi^dsently in the receipt 
of our Exchequer, or that hereafter shall come into 
the same, you content and pay, or cause to be con- 
tented and paid, unto our trusty and well-beloved 
servant) Sir Thomas Benger, knight, or his assign, 
the said sum of £634 9s. 5d., to be paid out unto 
the said creditors, and such others as the same is 
owing onta And these our letters shall be your 
sufficient warrant and discharge in this behalf.** 
In the year ending on Shrove Tuesday, 1571, 
there was spent £1,558 17s. 5}d. upon six plays, 
which '* were chosen owte of many, and founde to 
be the best that were then to be had." 

Quince the Carpenter, and Snug the Joiner, 
and Bottom the Weaver, and Flute the Bellows- 
mender, and Snout the Tinker, and Starveling the 
Tailor, join their collective wit to produce a play 
that may be chosen out of many to grace the 
wedding festival of Theseus. They resolve U^ ^t^ 
dvce fiheir inteipretation of the tale ot ^^^ytvcKoai^ 

MBd Tbiaba " And that they may not \j^ ** ^o«ffA. 
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with company, and their deyioes known," after the 
distribution of their parte to them, allowing time to 
leam them, they agree to rehearse in the wood to- 
morrow night by moonlight. So to the wood all six. 
To-morrow night has oome, and in the Second 
Act we are in the wood haunted by fairies, with 
the household fairy, Puck, first on the scene. The 
Pucks came over to us with the first Teutonic 
settlers of our island, Scandinavian or Danish. 
P(iki in old Norse was a devil^ usually a wee devil, 
and his Danish name was Pokker. To the 
Celts he was Puca, or Pwca. He is Pug when 
Pug is an imp's name, and Bug in the sense of 
hobgoblin, bugbear, and humbug. Stories of Pucks 
were common among the people. They were 
playfully malicious, and yet kindly in their way. 
A Puck amused himself by sitting on the point of 
a house-gable and shaking off his arms and legs, to 
the consternation of the world below. He would 
mislead travellers in shape of a false light ; but his 
goodwill was worth winning, and he was soothed 
with the name of Robin Gk>odfellow, and cream- 
bowls duly set at night with dainty scraps of food 
as wages for night labour. He would clear off 
-tti ene night the day's work of nine threshers in 
^^ bam, or clean the house \ip iox V5a» Ti3k»i<^ M 
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tliey were good to him. But many Pucks in a 
house were expensive. 

A man whose kitchen was infested with more 
Pucks than he could find oream for, thought to 
escape by moving house, axid as he jogged to his 
new home with all his movables in a cart^ a 
neighbour met him and said, "What, Tom, are 
you moving 1 " " Yes," cried a Puck, popping up 
from among the furniture, " we're moving 1 " 

In a house so infested there came a traveller, 
with a bear, who asked for a night's shelter. 
There was room for the traveller, but none for his 
bear. ** O, never mind him ; he can sleep behind 
the stove." At night the Pucks were out, as busy 
as blackbeetles, and looking for the dainties set 
for them. One of them spied the bear behind 
the stove; supposed it to be a cat; and made 
friendly advance, with " Pussy, pussy, pussy, have 
a bit of sausage?" But the sudden opening of 
great jaws for the sausage frightened all the little 
company away. They came no more. Next 
Christmas one of the Pucks went to the cottager as 
he was working in the wood, and asked, " Is that 
great cat still with you?" "Yes, and she heua 
kittened" The Pucka came no more m\A V^oiX 
bouse; audit h found generally in \\\in\«ja ^.-wiVbV:^ 
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that a bear can banish from a house the good- 
humoured spirit of mischie£ 

Fairies were swarming in the wood near Athens. 
Oberon and Titania were there with all their train 
to bless the house of Theseus on hi^ marriage night. 
But Oberon and Titania were at strife, and they 
had chilled the summer with their discords; for 
they are the bright spirits of sunshine that follow 
summer as it flies, and bring, with their good 
humour and accord together, light and warmth 
and happy cheer. The fairy quarrel has in it 
no bitterness, nothing resembling human passion. 
Oberon (Auberon, Alberon) has his name from 
ai^e, the white light of dawn (which is from 
albiiSf white). Elf (in Anglo-Saxon, celf: and in 
Norse, dlfr) may — as Elbe, for a river, shining 
water — have like origin, for the elves were spirits 
of light, under their god, Frey, who was the god of 
Light ; and in Sweden sacrifices to the elves were 
a part of the worship of Frey. Titania, the Fairy 
Queen, was named in like spirit after Titan, the 
Sun God, brother of Helios, a name associated 
with tUhdf the Sanskrit word for fire. Oberon 
is lightly jealous of Titania's regard for a little 
tdiAngellng hoy whose mother was her votaress in 
^e spiced Indian air. But sbe, says T\\«dms 
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" Being mortal, of that boy did die ; 
And for her sake I do rear np her boy, 
And for her sake I will not part with him. 

Oheron, How long within this wood intend yon stay f 

Titania, Perchance, till after Theseus* wedding-day. 
If yon will patiently dance in onr ronnd, 
And see onr moonlight revels, go with us ; 
If not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 

Oberon, Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 

jKtania, Not for thy fairy kingdom. — Fairies, away I 
We shall ohide downright, if I longer stay.' 



ft 



Then follows the passage of delightful fancy in 
which Oberon bids Puck fetch him the flower 
whose juice works a spell upon the eyes it touches, 
making them madly dote upon the next live 
creature they see. With this he will take playful 
revenge upon his queen. The passage includes in 
its poetry a pleasant reference to the virgin queen, 
against whom Oupid aimed a dart in vain, 

« And the imperial votaress passed on 
In n^den meditation fancy free.** 

The passage has been thus interpreted, some 
what after the manner of Peter Quince, Snug, 
flute, and Company, who can make nothing of a 
poet's moonlight unless they bring a man in to 
** disfigure, or to present the person of moonshine" 
I quote the speculation which waA p\xV>^^^<^Vxi ^ 
roJame of the old Shakespeare Society iox \^^^ v 
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Text. 

Mj gontle Paek, ooxna 
hither, 

thoQ remembereit 
whmt onoe I wt upon a pro- 

llll0llt0K7| 

I 

•ad WW 



A mermaid 

on a dolphin's hack, 
nttering fuch dulcet and har- 
monious sounds, 

that the rude sea grew dvil 
at her song 



•ad oertain stars shot madly 



from their spheres, 



to hear the sea-maid's mofla 



Pabafhkabb. 

Gome hither, Puok, yon 
doubtless remember when, 
once upon a time, sitting to- 
gether on a rising groimd, or 
bray, by the side of a piece of 
water, 

we saw what to us appeared 
(though to others it might 
have worn a different sem- 
blance) a mermaid sitting on 
a dolphin's back, and singing 
so sweetly to the accompani- 
ment of a band of music placec 
inside of the artificial dolphin^ 
that one could very well ima- 
gine the waves of the mimio 
sea before us would, had they 
been suffered, have calmed 
and settled themselves down 
to listen to her melody ; 

and at the same time there 
was a flight of artificial fire- 
works resembling stars, which 
plunged very strangely out of 
their natural element down 
into the water, and, after re- 
maining there awhile, rose 
again into the air, as if wish- 
ing to hear once more the sea- 
maid's music. 



Puok. 



I remember. 



Puck. 
I remember such things to 
have been exhibited among 
the pageantry at Kenilworth 
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Obkbon. 
TbMt rezj time I saw 



(but thou couldst not) 



flying 

between the oold moon 
and the earth, 

Onpid 

(if the reading of Warburton 
be light), alarmed 

(or. If the old reading be pre- 
ferred), all armed. 



A certain aim he took 

at a fair Vestal 

throned by the West. 



■ion of Queen Elisabeth*! visit 
in 1575. 

Obbbon. 

Ton are right. "Well, at 
that very time and place, I 
(and perhaps a few others of 
the choicer spirits) could dis- 
cern a circumstance that was 
imperceptible to you (and the 
meaner multitude of guests 
and visitants). 

In fact I saw — ^wavering in 
his passion 

between (Cynthia or) Queen 
Elizabeth and (Tellus or) the 
Lady Douglas, Countess of 
Sheffield (Endymion or), the 
Earl of Leicester [either 
alarmed at the progress of his 
rival, the Duke of Alen^on, 
with the Queen, or], aU armed 
In the magnificence of his 
preparations for storming the 
heart of his royal mistress, 
he made a predetermined and 
well-directed effort for the 
hand of Elizabeth, the Virgin 
Queen of England : 



"And loosed " to "fancy free :" and presumptuously made 
such love to her — ^rash under all the circumstances — as if he 
fancied that neither she nor any woman could resist his suit ; 
but it wae evident to me (and to the rest of the initiated) that 
the ardent Leicester's desperate venture was lost in the pride, 
prudery, and jealousy of power which invariably swayed the 
tide of Elisabeth's passions ; and the Virgin Queen. ^n.'aXL'j ^<!\ 
■parted horn Kenllwortb Castle unshackled witYi a. Ta8A.AxaOTMJ\. 
eDgagement, and aa beartwhole as ever. "^e\.*.'' vwa.^ 1^^ 
(continues Oberon), omioua to obser* e the c6Vla.t©To\ V^^x^l^^ ^"^ 
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this amorouB preparation (marked Leicester's), I watched (what- 
ever others may have done), and discovered the person on whom 
Leicester's irr^snlar passion was secretly fixed : it was fixed 
upon Lattice, at that time wife of Walter, Earl of Essex, ** a 
little western flower," &c. : an Englishwoman of rank inferior to 
the object of his great ambition, before mentioned, who, previous 
to this unhappy attachment, was not only pure and innocent in 
conduct, but unblemished also in reputation ; after which she 
became not only deeply inflamed with a criminal passion, and 
still more deeply (perhaps), now purple stained with a husband's 
blood, but the subject also of shame and obloquy. "And 
maidens call it Love-in-idleness.** Those, however, who 
pity her weakness and compassionate her misery still offer a 
feeble apology for her conduct, by calling it the result of her 
husband's voluntary absence, of the waste of affections nature 
ally tender and fond, and of the idleness of a heart that might 
have been faithful if busied with honest duties and filled with 
domestic loves. You cannot mistake after all I have said. Qo 
— ^f etch me that flower. 

Oberon, witness of the slighted love of Helena, 
will have some of the magic juice laid on Deme- 
trius' eyes. Sung to rest by the fairies, Titania 
sleeps. Oberon charms her eye& Weary with 
wandeiing in the wood, Hermia and Lysander 
sleep. Puck charms, by mistake, Lysander's eyes ; 
he wakes to the sight of Helena, and follows her, 
leaving Hermia to wake and find herself alone. 

In the first scene of the Third Act, Bottom and 

his friends meet in the wood to rehearse their play. 

And illustrate the dullard's view of art, with the 

sur of self-satiafaction that inBk«& BottAm a fit 

leader of his company. Men oi BftieaXwrj \!ttAs» 
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Are free, while they work^ to talk themselves 
into a large sense of their own importance. Bot- 
tom ia a weaver. Tl\e leader of the rabble at the 
opening of Julitia Gcbscmt is a cobbler. Puck 
furnishes Bottom with an ass's head ; Titania, 
waking to the sight of it, becomes enamoured of an 
ass ; and while he drags down fancy to the dullest 
prose, her fancy lifts his prose to fellowship with 
her ideal life. Bottom, in the arms of Titania, 
waited on by fairies, throws into relief of contrast 
the light graces of the elves who nod to him and 
do him courtesies. It is in our days a common 
sight. The fine spirit of art, with help of a little 
golden juice upon the eyes, may even become 
enamoured of soap-boiling, and when Bottom 
issues his invitation, "Scratch my head, Peas- 
blossom," the fine spirit of light may scratch to the 
new tune of " Buy Bottom's Pickles, O ! " 

Demetrius sleeps, and Puck repairs his error. 
The eyes of Demetrius are charmed, and he wakes 
to the sight and love of Helena. Nothing remains 
but to remove the spell upon Lysander's eyes, and so 
restore him to the love of Hermia. Then all will 
be happy. And this will be done ; but, until it is 
doBfy Helena baa to bear seeming mockerj o^ ^\)^^ 
Avm twa Tbia gives occasion for a Bcaxkft ^s^Mb^ 
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•applies, in the middle of the Third Actj at the very 
heart of the play, touches of human feeling which, 
although still harmonised with the fairy dream 
music, win for the play a firmer hold upon oar 
sympathies than could be secured by the daintiest 
of poefs fancies if they did not touch earth while 
they glance to heaven. When, towards the dose 
of the Third Act, Pack leads the rival lovers of 
Helena through the woods with misleading voices 
and fills the air with fog, the night is verging upoa 
dawn. This, says Pack, 

*' most be done with haste, 
For night's swift dragons out the clouds full fast, 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger.** 

The mist raised in the wood corresponds in time to 
the rising of the mists before the dawn. Then, all 
wearied out^ Lysander sleeps. Demetrius sleeps. 
Helena sleeps. Hermia sleeps. The charm is 
taken from Lysander's eyes. 

In the beginning of the Fourth Act^ Titania 
sleeps, and Bottom sleeps. The charm is taken 
from Titania's eyes. Oberon and Titania, recon- 
ciled, dance in their fairy ring. Puck hears the 
morning lark, and all the fairies float away follow- 
in^" the shades oi night around the globe, dreams of 
iiS'he in the world's darknesa. It \a rnQTOccL^xsi 
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fhe world of waking, active men. Theseus and 
Hippoljta are hunting in the wood. They oomt 
on the sleeping lovers ; wake them with the hunts- 
men's horns ; and after all the fairy glamour of the 
nighty its kindly mischiefs leave dissension healed. 
The Fifth Act closes the play with suggestion of 
the poet's "glance from heaven to earth, from earth 
to heaven," and blends with no scorn the contrast 
with the duller world in which hard-handed men 
unused to labour of the mind do all they can. 
Theseus will hear their play. 

** Tketeui. What axe they that do play it f 

PhUostrate. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens 
here, 
Whidh never laboured in their minds till now, 
And now have toiled their nnbreathed memories 
With thie same play, against your nuptiaL 

The$eui. And we will hear it. 

PhUcitrats, No, my noble locd | 

It is not for you : I have heard it over. 
And it ii nothing, nothing in the world, 
Unless you oan find sport in their intents, 
Sxtremely stretched, and oonned with oroel pain. 
To do you servioe. 

Tlieseut, I will hear that play : 

For never anything oan be amiss, 
When simploieis and duty tender it," 

So the divine spirit in humaxaty V<^^% ^tiA^ss^ 
q)earefrom ull petty self-exaltationa, widL\>rfli^\as»^ 
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heart to heart with every man who lives naturally 
and means welL 

The play ends with the blessing of the fairies on 
the house of Theseus, and Puck there with his 
broom to sweep the dust behind the door. Tlie 
night has travelled round the globe and brought 
the fairies back with it to Athens. Still they will 
float on, following darkness like a dream. We are 
all pretty much in darkness still, no part of the 
world being as yet much civilised. We are not 
yet so much in presence of the sun as to miss, 
without a sense of the surrounding gloom, those 
bright spirits which, like the face of truth, can 
make a sunshine in a shady place, the elvish 
spirits oC good temper and goodwill 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



Theseus, DvJce of Athena, 
EoEUS, Father to Hermiek. 
Ltsander, )tn love wUh 
Demetbius, ) Hermia, 
Philostrate, Master of the 

BeveU to Theseus. 
Quince, a Carpenter. 
Snug, a Jomer. 
Bottom, a Wewver, 
Flutb, a Bdlowi-mender* 
Snout, a Tinker, 
Stabvelino, a TaUor. 

HiFFOLTTA, Qv^een of the 
Amazons, betrothed to The- 



Hbbmia, daiighter to Egem, 
in love wUh Lysander, 

Helena, in love with Dems' 
trius, 

Oberon, King of the Fairies, 
TiTANiA, Queen of the Fairies, 
PuoK, or Bobin Good-feUow, 
Peas-blossom, "s 
Cobweb, ( 

Moth, r 

Mustabd-sbed,7 

Other Fairies attending their 

King and Queen. 
Attendants on Theseui a/nd 

Hippolyta, 



'Fairies, 



SCENE— Atress and a Wood near it. 



ACT I. 

ScsNB L — ^Athens. A Boom in the Palace of 

Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Philostrate, and 

Attendants. 

The. Now, fair Hippolyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace j four happy days brm^ Va. 
Another moon : fcut, O, methinks, \io^ s\cyw 
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This old moon wanes ! she lingers my desires, 

like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 

Long withering out a young man's revenue. 

Hvp, Four days will quickly steep themselTM 
in nights ; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time \ 
And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New-bent in heaven, shall behold the night ^ 
Of our solemnities. 

Th^ Go, Philostrate, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments ; 
Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirthj; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals, '^ 

The pale companion is not for our pomp. 

\E7!^ Philostsatb. 
Hippolyta, I wooed thee with my sword, 
And won thy love doing thee injuries ; 
But I will wed thee in another key. 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 

Enter Egbus, Hebmia, Lysandbb, and Dbhetbitts. 

Ege. Happy be Theseus, our renown^ duke I 
Thi, Thanks, good Egeus : what's the news 

with thee \ 
J^^A JFull of vexation come I, with complaint 
Against my obild, my daughter Qenmsk — 
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Stand forth, Demetrius : — My noble lord, 
This man hath mj consent to marry her. — 
Stand forth, Lysander : — and, my gracious duke, 
This man hath witched the bosom of my child. 
Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rhymes, 
And interchanged love-tokens with my child ; 
Thou hast by moonlight at her window sung, 
With feigning voice, verses of feigning love ; 
And stolen the impression of her fiEintasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 
TTi^iyA-g^ trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats, — messengers 
Of strong prevailment in unhardened youth ; 
With cunning hast thou filched my daughter's 

heart, 
Turned her obedience, which is due to me, 
To stubborn harshness : — and, my gracious duke, 
Be it so she will not here before your grace 
Consent to marry with Demetrius, 
I beg the ancient privilege of Athens,— 
As she is mine, I may dispose of her : 
Which shall be either to this gentleman 
Or to her death, according to our law 
Immediately provided in that case. 
The, What say you, Hermia? be advised, fair 

maid. 
Tojanjrour father sliould Ve as a god; 
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One that composed your beauties ; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in wax, 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure or disfigure it — 
Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her, So is Lysander. 

The, In himself he is ; 

But in this kind, wanting your father's voice, 
The other roust be held the worthier. 

Mer. I would, my father looked but with ray 
eyes! 

The. Bather your eyes must with his judgment 
look. 

Rer. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 
I know not by what power I am made bold. 
Nor how it may concern my modesty. 
In such a presence here, to plead my thoughts ; 
But I beseech your grace that I may know 
The worst that may befall me in this case, 
K I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The, Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the society of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires; 
Know of your youth, examine well your blood. 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice^ 
Ton can endure the livery of a nim •, 
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* aye to be in shady cloister mewed, 

live a barren sister all your life, 

inting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 

ice bless6d they that master so their blood, 

undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 

t earthUer happy is the rose distilled 

in that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 

)ws, lives, and dies in single blessedness. 

5f«r. So will I grow, so live, so die, my lord, 

i I will yield my virgin patent up 

ito his lordship to whose unwished yoke 

'^ soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

The, Take time to pause ; and by the next new 

moon, — 
e sealing-day betwixt my love and me 
r everlasting bond of fellowship, — 
x)n that day, either prepare to die 
r disobedience to your father's will ; 

else to wed Demetrius, as he would ; 

on Diana's altar to protest 
r aye austerity and single life. 
Dem, Relent, sweet Hermia; — and, Lysander, 

yield 
y oraz^ title to my certain right. 
ttys. You have her father's love, Dem^tcvoA \ 
' me have Hermia'a : do you marry Yaox. 
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Eg€, Scornful Lysander I true, he hath mj loTOj 
And what is mine my love shall render him ; 
And she is mine, and all m j right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 

Lys. I am, my lord, as well derived as he^ 
Ab well possessed ; my love is more than his ; 
My fortunes every way as fairly ranked — 
If not with vantage— as Demetrius' ; 
And, which is more than all these boasts can be^ 
I am beloved of beauteous Hermia. 
Why should not I then prosecute my right f 
DemetrinSy I 'U avouch it to his head. 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 
And won her soul ; and she, sweet lady, doteii 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry. 
Upon this spotted and inconstant man. 

The. I must confess, that I have heard so much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke ther» 

of; 
But, being over-full of self-affairs, 
My mind did lose it. — ^But, Demetrius, come ; 
And come, Egeus : you shall go with me, 
I have some private schooling for you botL-p- 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father^s will. 
Or elae the law of Athena yieVda you xi:^ — 
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^^,\ Which by no means we may extenuate — 
To death, or to a vow of single life. — 
Come^ my Hippolyta : what cheer, my love f — 
Demetrius and Egeus, go along : 
[ must employ you in some business 
Against our nuptial, and confer with yon 
Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 
Ege. With duty and desire we follow you. 

[Exeunt Thes., Hip., Eoe., Dem., and Train. 
Lys. How now, my love 1 Why is your cheek 
so pale 1 
How chance the roses there do fade so fast t 

ffer. Belike for want of rain, which I could well 
Beteem them from the tempest of mine eyes. 

Zt/8. Ay me 1 for aught that ever I could read. 
Could ever hear by tale or history. 
The course of true love never did run smooth; 
But, either it was different in blood. 

Her, cross ! too high to be enthraird to low ! — 
Lt/s. Oi* else misgrafilkl in respect of years, 
Her. O spite ! too old to be engaged to young I — 
Lys. Or else it stood upon the choice of friends, 
Her, O hell ! to choose love by another's eyes I— 
Lys, Or, if there were a sympathy in choice^ 
War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it> 
Making it mowentajiy as a sound. 
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Swift as a shadow, short as any dream, 
Brief as the lightning in the col lied night, 
That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth. 
And ere a man hath power to say, — * Behold I ' 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 
So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Her, If then true lovers have been ever crossed 
It stands as an edict in destiny : 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Because it is a customary cross 
As due to love as thoughts, and dreams, and sighf 
Wishes, and tears, poor fancy's followers. 

Lys. A good persuasion : therefore, hear m< 
Hermia. 
I have a widow aunt» a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child : 
Fix)m Athens is her house remote seven leagues ; 
And she respects me as her only son. 
There, gentle Hermia, may I marry thee ; 
And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. If thou loVst me, then. 
Steal forth thy father's house to-morrow nighty 
And in the wood, a league without the town. 
Where I did meet thee once with Helena, 
To do observance to a mom of May, 
There will I stay for thee. 
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B&r, My good Lysander t 

I swear to thee, by Cupid's strongest bow ; 
By his best arrow with the golden head ; 
By the simplicity of Venus' doves ; 
By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves ; 
And by that fire which burned the Carthage queen, 
When the false Trojan under sail was seen ; 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
In number more than ever women spoke ; 
In that same place thou hast appointed me, 
To-morrow truly will I meet with thee. 

Lyt, Keep promise, love. — Look, here comes 
Helena. 

Enter Helena. 

Her. God speed fair Helena ! Whither awayf 
HeL Call you me fair 1 that fair again unsay. 
Demetrius loves your fair : O happy fair I 
Yonr eyes are lode-stars, and your tongue's sweet 

air 
More tuneable than lark to shepherd's ear 
When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Sickness is catching : 0, were favour so, 
Yoars would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go ; 
My ear should catch your voice, my eje "^o^ot ^^ 
^/tongue should catch jour tongue's swe^tm^*^ 
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Were the world mine, Demetrius being bated, 
The rest Fd give to be to 70a translated. 
O, teach me how you look, and with what art 
You sway the motion of Demetrius' heart. 

Hw. I frown upon him, yet he loves me still. 

Hd, O, that your frowns would teach my smiles 
such skill ! 

Ew. I give him curses, yet he gives me lova 

Rel* O, that my prayers could such affection 
move ! 

Her. The more I hate, the more he follows me. 

HeL The more I love, the more he hateth me. 

H&r. His folly, Helena, 's no fault of mine. 

Hd, None, but your beauty : would that fault 
were mine ! 

Her. Take comfort: he no more shall see my 
face; 
Lysander and myself will fly this place. 
Before the time I did Lysander see, 
Seemed Athens as a paradise to me : 
O, then, what graces in my love do dwell. 
That he hath turned a heaven unto a hell ! 

Zy«. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold : 
To-morrow night, when Phoebe doth behold 
Met ailyer visage in the watery glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the \Aadfed ^n^aa, — 
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A time that lovers' flights doth still conceal — 
Through Athens' gates have we devised to steal. 

Her. And in the wood, where often you and I 
Upon faint primrose-beds were wont to lie, 
Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweety 
There my Lysander and myself shall meet ; 
And thence, from Athens turn away our eyea^ 
To seek new friends and stranger companiea 
Farewell, sweet playfellow : pray thou for us. 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius ! — 
Keep word, Lysander : we must starve our sight 
From lovers' food, till morrow deep midnight. 

LyB. I will, my Hermia. \EQdi Hbrii.] — 
Helena, adieu : 
Ab you on him, Demetrius dote on you ! \EQciJt, 

HeL How happy some o'er other some can be 1 
Through Athens I am thought as fair as she ; 
But what of that ? Demetrius thinks not so ; 
He will not know what all but he do know ; 
And as he errs, doting on Hermia's eyes, 
So I, admiring of his qualities. 
Things base and vile, holding no quantity, 
Liove can transpose to form and dignity : 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind. 
And therefore is winged Oupid painted \>lmd.\ 
Norhatb Love's mind of any judgmeiv^ t8A\A\ 
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Wings and no eyes, figure unlieedy haste : 

And therefore is Love said to be a child, 

Because in choice he is so oft beguiled. 

As waggish boys in game themselves forswear, 

So the boy Love is perjured every where ; 

For ere Demetrius looked on Hermia's eyne, 

He hailed down oaths that he was only mine ; 

And when this hail some heat from Hermia felt| 

So he dissolved, and showers of oaths did melt— - 

I will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight : 

Then to the wood will he to-morrow night 

Pursue her ; and for this intelligence 

If I have thanks, it is a dear expense : 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, 

To have his sight thither and back again. [Exii. 



Scene IL — Athens. A Room in Quince's House. 

Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and 

Starveling. 

Quin, Is all our company here ? 
BoL You were best to call them generally, man 
by man, according to the scrip. 
^uin. Sere is the scroll oi evet^ man's name, 
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which is thought fit, through all Athens, to play 
in our interlude before the duke and the duchess 
on his wedding-day at night 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the 
play treats on ; then read the names of the actors ; 
and so grow to a point. 

Quin. Marry, our play is — ^The most lamentable 
comedy and most cruel death of Pyramus and 
Thisbe. 

Bot A very good piece of work, I assure you, 
and a merry. — Now, good Peter Quince, call forth 
your actors by the scroll — ^Masters, spread your- 
selves. 

Quvn. Answer, as I call you. — Nick Bottom the 
weaver. 

BoL Ready. Name what part I am for, and 
proceed. 

Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for 
Pyramus. 

Bot, What is Pyramus 1 a lover, or a tyrant t 

Quin, A lover, that kills himself most gallantly 
for love. 

Bot, That will ask some tears in the true per- 
forming of it : if I do it, let the audience look to 
their eyes ; I wiJJ move storms, 1 wiW coxAs^^Sk 'xa. 
Mfine measure. To the rest : — yet my chi^i \iUTaft>xt 
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is for a tyrant : I could play Ercles rarely, or a 
part to tear a cat in, to make all split 

" The raging rocks 
And shivering shocks 
Shall break the locks 

Of prison gates ; 
And Phibbus' car 
Shall shine from far, 
And make and mar 
The foolish Fates." 
This was lofty. — Now name the rest of the players. 
— This is Ercles' vein, a tyrant's vein ; a lover is 
more condoling. 

Quin, Francis Flute the bellows-mender. 
Fill. Here, Peter Quinca 
Quin, You must take Thisbe on you. 
Flit, What is Thisbe ? a wandering knight t 
Quin, It is the lady that Pyramus must lova 
Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman; I 
have a bearu coming. 

Qui/n. That 's all on& You shall play it in a 
mask, and you may speak as small as you wilL 

Bot An I may hide my face, let me play Thisbe 
too. 1 11 speak in a monstrous little voice : — 
" Thisaie, Thisne," — " Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear I 
tAjr Thisbe dear, and lady dear \" 
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Quin. No, no ; you must play Pyramus ;- 
Flute, you Thisbe. 

£ot. Well, proceed. 

Quin, Kobin Starveling the tailor. 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. Kobin Starveling, you must play Thisbe's 
mother. — ^Tom Snout the tinker. 

Snout Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin, You, Pyramus's father ; myself, Thisbe's 
fJEkther. — Snug, the joiner, you, the lion's part : — 
and, I hope, here is a play fitted. 

Snu^. Have you the lion's part written f pray 
you, if it be, give it me, for I am slow o£ study. 

Quim Tou may do it extempore, for it is no- 
thing but roaring. 

£oL Let me play the lion too : I will roar, that 
I will do any man's heart good to hear me ; I will 
roar, that I will make the duke say, ' Let him roar 
again, let him roar again.' 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you 
would fright the duchess and the ladies, that they 
would shriek ; and that were enough to hang us 
all. 

All. That would hang us, every mother's son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that yoxi ^wi\i^ 
Aio^be the ladiea out of their wits, they ^oxiiX^VvT^ 
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no more discretion but to hang us: but I will 
aggravate my voice so, that I will roar you as 
gently as any sucking dove ; I will roar you an 
't were any nightingale. 

Quin, You can play no part but Pyramus : — for 
Pyramus is a sweet-faced man, — a proper man, aa 
one shall see in a summer's day, — a most lovely, 
gentleman-like man : — therefore, you must needs 
play Pyramus. 

£ot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard 
were I best to play it in ? 

Quin. Why, what you wilL 

Bot, I will discharge it in either your dtraw- 
colour beard, your orange-tawny beard, your 
purple-in-grain beard, or your French-crown-colour 
beard, your perfect yellow. 

Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair 
at all, and then you will play bare-faced. — But, 
masters, here are your parts : and I am to entreat 
you, request you, and desire you, to con them by 
to-morrow night, and meet me in the palace wood, 
a mile without the town, by moonlight : there will 
we rehearse, for if we meet in the city, we shall be 
dogged with company, and our devices known. In 
t^^e meantime I will draw a bill of properties, such 
ss our play wants. I pray you, ta\i ixift tmAk 
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Bot We will meet ; and there we may rehearse 
more obscenely and courageously. Take pains; be 
perfect; adieu. 

Quin. At the duke's oak we meet. 

£oL Enough ; hold, or cut bowstrings. 

[Exeunt 
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Scene I. — A Wood near Athens. 

Enter, from opposite sides, a Fairy and Puck. 

Ftick. How now, spirit, whither wander you f 

Fat. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough bush, thorough brier, 
Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 
I do wander everywhere. 
Swifter than the moony sphere ; 
And I serve the fairy queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green : 
The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 
In their gold coats spots you see, — 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours ', 
I must go seek some dew-drops bere. 
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And hang a pearl in every cowslip's ear. 
Farewell, thou lob of spirits ; 1 11 be gone : 
Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 
Puck. The king doth keep his revels here to 
night : 
Take heed the queen come not within his sight ; 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 
Because that she as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy, stoFn from an Indian king, 
She never had so sweet a changeling, 
And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forests wild ; 
But she perforce withholds the loved boy. 
Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her 

joy: 

And now they never meet in grove or green, 
By fountain clear or spangled starlight sheen, 
But they do square, that all their elsres, for fear. 
Creep into acorn cups and hide them there. 
: Fai, Either I mistake your shape and makiixg 

quite. 
Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Good-fellow. Are you not he 
That frights the maidens of the villagery ; 
Skim milk^ and sometimes labour in the quern, 
And bootless make the breatlile^^Vvow^^wifechum, 
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And sometime make the drink to bear no barm ; 
Mislead night-wanderers, laughing at their harm t 
Those that Hobgoblin caU you, and sweet Puck, 
You do their work, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you he 1 

Puck. Fairy, thou speak'st aright ; 
I am that merry wanderer of the night 
I jest to Oberon, and make him smile. 
When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 
Neighing in likeness of a filly foal ; 
And sometime lurk I in a gossip's bowl, 
In very likeness of a roasted crab, 
And when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 
And on her withered dewlap pour the ale. 
The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale. 
Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me. 
Then slip I from her bum, down topples she. 
And ' tailor ' cries, and falls into a cough, 
And then the whole quire hold their hips and 

laugh 
And waxen in their mirth and neeze and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there. — 
Bnt room now, fairy : here comes Oberon. 

FclL And here my mistress. — Would that he 
were gone ! 
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Scene IL 

Enter^ from one side^ Obbron with his Train^ cmd 
from the other^ Titania vM, here, 

Obe, HI met by moonlight, proud Titania. 

Tito. What, jealous Oberon! Fairies, skip 
hence : 
I have forsworn his bed and company. 

Obe, Tarry, rash wanton. Am not I thy lord t 

Tita, Then I must be thy lady : but I know 
When thou hast stol'n away from fairy land 
And in the shape of Corin sat all day, 
Playing on pipes of com and versing love 
To amorous Phillida. Why art thou here, 
Gome from the farthest steep of India, 
But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buskined mistress and your warrior love, 
To Theseus must be wedded 1 and you come 
To give their bed joy and prosperity. 

Obe, How canst thou thus, for shame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolyta, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theseus ? 
Didst thou not lead him through the glimmering 
night 
|r from Perigenia, whom he raviR^^^d 'i 
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And make him with fair ^gle break his faith, 
With Ariadne, and Antiopa ? 

Tito, These are the f orgeiies of jealousy : 
And never^ since the middle summer's spring, 
Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 
By pav^ fountain, or by rushy brook, 
Or in the beached margin of the sea. 
To dance our ringlets to the whistling wind, 
But with thy brawls thou hast disturbed our sport. 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain. 
As in revenge, have sucked up from the sea 
Contagious fogs, which, falling in the land. 
Have every pelting river made so proud. 
That they have overborne their continents ; 
The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke in vain 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere his youth attained a beard : 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
Ajid crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 
The nine men's morris is filled up with mud ; 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green 
For lack of tread are undistinguishable : 
The human mortals want their winter here. 
No night is now with hymn or carol blest. 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floodSi 
PaJe in her angei\ washes all the air. 
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That rheumatic diseases do abound : 
And thorough this distemperature we see 
The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose ; 
And on old Hiems' thin and icy crown 
An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. The spring, the summer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries ; and the maz^d world, 
By their increase, now knows not which is whic^ 
And this same progeny of evils comes 
From our debate, from our dissension ; 
We are their parents and original 

Obe, Do you amend it, then ; it lies In yoo. 
Why should Titania cross her Oberon ? 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, 
To be my henchman. 

Tita, Set your heart at resti 

The fairy land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a votaress of my order : 
And, in the spic^ Indian air, by night, 
Full often hath she gossiped by my side, 
And sat with me on Neptune's yellow sands. 
Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 
When we have laughed to see the sails conceive 
Ajid grown b^-bellied witih ^^ wantcm. Ni\xySL\ 
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Which she, with pretty and with swimming gait 
Following, — her womb then rich with my young 

squire- 
Would imitate, and sail upon the land 
To fetch me trifles, and return again, 
As from a voyage, rich with merchandise. 
But she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 
Ajid for her sake I do rear up her boy. 
And for her sake I will not part with him. 
Obe. How long within this wood intend you 

stay ? 
Tita, Perchance, till after Theseus* wedding- 
day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round. 
And see our moonlight revels, go with us ; 
[f not, shun me, and I will spare your haunts. 
Obe, Give me that boy, and I will go with thee. 
Tita. Not for thy fairy kingdom. — Fairies, 
away ! 
We shall chide downright, if I longer stay. 

[UxU TiTANiA, ivUh her Train, 
Obe. Well, go thy way: thou shaelt not from 
this grove 
1^ I torment thee for this injury. — 
My gentle Puck, com© hither : thou Temeii!\>6^^ 
Since once I sat upon a promontory, 



> 
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And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's back 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breathy 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid's music, 

Puck, I remember. 

Ohe, That very time I saw — but thou couldst 
not — 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 
Cupid all armed ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west. 
And loosed his love-shaft smartly from his bow 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 
But I might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
Quenched in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation, fancy-frea 
Yet marked I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
It fell upon a little western flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound, 
And maidens call it Love-in-idleness. 
Fetch me that flower; the herb I showed thee 

once : 
The juice of it, on sleeping eyelids laid, 
WUJ make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature t\iat \\i aeea» 
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Fetch me this herb ; and be thou here again 
Ere the leviathan can swim a league. 

Ptbck, 1 11 put a girdle round about the earth 
In forty minutes. [IhoU, 

Ohe. Having once this juice, 

I '11 watch Titania when she is asleep, 
And drop the liquor of it in her eyes. 
The next thing then she waking looks upon — 
Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull. 
On meddling monkey, or on busy ape — 
She shall pursue it with the soul of love. 
And ere I take this charm off from her sight — 
As I can take it with another herb — 
1 11 make her render up her page to me. 
But who comes here ? I am invisible ; 
And I will overhear their conference. 

ErUer Demetrius, Helena /oZ^bt(n«^ him, 

Dem. I love thee not, therefore pursue me not 
Where is Lysander and fair Hermia ? 
The one I '11 slay, the other slayeth me. 
Thou toldst me, they were stol'n into this wood ; 
And here am I, and wood within this wood 
Because I cannot meet my Hermia. 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow m^ no xcvcst^ 

J7eZ You draw me, you hard-Vieaxle^ «A«^td>»jd^\ 
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But yet you draw not iron, for my heart 

Is true as steel : leave you your power to draw, 

And I shall have no power to follow yon. 

Dem, Do I entice you ? do I speak you fair t 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you I do not nor I cannot love you 1 

Ed, And even for that do I love you the mora. 
I am your spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you : 
Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 
Neglect me, lose me ; only give me leave, 
Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 
What worser place can I beg in your love, — 
And yet a place of high respect with me, — 
Than to be usdd as you use your dog t 

Dem, Tempt not too much the hatred of my 
spirit, 
For I am sick when 1 do look on thee. 

HeL And I am sick when I look not on you. 

Dem, You do impeach your modesty too much. 
To leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loVes you not ; 
To trust the opportunity of night 
And the ill counsel of a desert place 
With the rich worth of your virginity. 
-^M Your viiiae is uiy privileged tor thAt« 
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It is not night when I do see your face, 
Therefore I think I am not in the night ; 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company. 
Fop you, in my respect, are all the world, 
Then how can it be said I am alone, 
When all the world is here to look on me 1 

Dem, 111 run from thee and hide me in the 
brakes, 
And leave thee to the mercy of wild beasts. 

HeL The wildest hath not such a heart as you. 
Run when you will, the story shall be changed, — 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase ; 
The dove pursues the griffin ; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger. Bootless speed, 
When cowardice pursues, and valour flies ! 

Dem, I will not stay thy questions : let me go ; 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

HeL Ay, in the temple, in the town, the field, 
You do me mischief. Fie, Demetrius 1 
Your wrongs do set a scandal on my sex. 
We cannot fight for love, as men may do ; 
We should be wooed, and were not made to woo. 
1 11 follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 
To die upon the hand I love so welL 

[Exeunt DEMETRiua andW^^AA^eSLW 
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Ohe. Fare thee well, nymph : ere he do leave this 
grove, 
Thou shalt flj him, and he shall seek thy love. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Hast thou the flower there % Welcome, wanderer. 

PtLch Ay, there it is. 

Ohe. I pray thee, give it me. 

I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine. 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the night, 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight ; 
And there the snake throws her enamelled skin^ 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : 
And with the juice of this I '11 streak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantasies. 
Take thou some of it, and seek through this 

grova 
A sweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a disdainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 
But do it, when the next thing he espies 
May be the lady. Thou shalt know the man 
Bjr the Athenian garments he hath on. 
*^^eot it with some care, that \ie rciBc^ '^tqt^ 
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Aiore fond on her than she upon her love. 
And look thou meet me ere the first cock crow. 
Puck. Fear not, my lord, your servant shall do 
sa • [ExeunU 



SoENB III. — Another part of the Wood. 

Enter Titania, with Jier Train. 

TUa, Come, now a roundel and a fairy song ; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence ; 
Some, to kill cankers in the musk-rose buds ; 
Some, war with rere-mice for their leathern wings 
To make my small elves coats; and some, keep 

back 
The clamorous owl that nightly hoots and wonders 
At our quaint spirits. Sing me now asleep ; 
Then to your offices, and let me rest. 

Fairies' Song. 
I. 

1 Fai, You spotted snakes vrit/i dovhle tongtie, 
Thorny hedge-hogs, be not seen ; 
Newts and blmd-twrms, do no xwoug^ 
^<pme not near our fairy €[M«n,^ 
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Chorus. 
Philomel^ with melody 
Sing in our sweet lullaby ; 
LuUay lulla, lullaby ; lulla^ luUa, hdlaby : 
Never harm^ 
Nor speU nor charm^ 
Come owr lovely lady nigh ; 
Soy good nighty ivith luUahy, 

IL 

2 Fai, Weaving spiders^ come not here ; 

Hence, you long-legged apinnera^ hence ' 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 
Worm nor snail do no offence. 

Chorus. 
Philomel^ with melody, dtc 

\ Fai. Hence, away ! now all is welL 
One, aloof, stand sentineL 

[Exeunt Fairies, Titania sleeps. 

Eyiter Oberon, and squeezes the flower on 
Titania's eyelids, 

Obe. What thou seest, when thou dost wake, 
Do it for thy true-love take ; 
Love, and languish for \Aa sak^ \ 
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Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with bristled hair. 

In thy eye that shall appear 

When thou wak'st, it is thy dear : 

Wake when some vile thing is near. [ExU, 

Enter Lysandbb and Hbbmia. 

Lya. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the 
wood; 

And, to speak troth^ I have forgot our way : 
We 11 rest us, Hermia, if you think it good, 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. 

Her, Be it so, Lysander : find you out a bed ; 
For I upon this bank will rest my head. 

Lyt. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both ; 
One hearty one bed^ two bosoms, and one troth. 

Her, Nay, good Lysander ; for my sake, my 
dear^ 
lie further off yet, do not lie so near. 

Lys. O, take the sense, sweety of my innocence t 
Love takes the meaning in love's conferenoeii 
I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit, 
So that but one heart we can make of it : 
Two bosoms interchained with an oath ; 
So then, two bosoms and a single trotK 
2ien by jrowr side no 2)ed-room me denj. 
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For, lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 

Her, Lysander riddles very prettily : — 
Now much beshrew my manners and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to say Lysander lied. 
But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy 
Lie further off ; in human modesty, 
Such separation as may well be said 
Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. 
So far be distant ; and good night, sweet friend : 
Thy love ne'er alter till thy sweet life end I 

LyB, Amen, Amen, to that fair prayer, say I ; 
And then end life when I end loyalty 1 
Here is my bed : sleep give thee all his rest ! 

Her. With half that wish the wisher's eyes be 

pressed ! \Tl\/ey nlsep. 

Enter Puck. 

Fuck, Through the forest have I gone, 
But Athenian found I none, 
On whose eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in stirring love.-«« 
Night and silence ! Who is here \ 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear : 
This is he, my master said 
Despised the Athenian maid ; 
And here the maiden, sleeping sound 
On the dank and dirty ^towii^ 
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Pretty soul ! she durst not lie 
Nearer this lack-love, this kill-courtesy. 
Ghurl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the power this charm doth owe. 
[Squeezes the flower an Ltsakdeb's eyelids. 
When thou wak'st, let love forbid 
Sleep his seat on thy eyelid : 
So awake when I am gone ; 
For I must now to Oberon. [Exit, 

Enter Demetrius and Helena, running. 

HeL Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 

Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me 
thus. 

EeL O, wilt thou darkling leave me 1 do not so. 

Dem. Stay, on thy peril : I alone will go. [Easit, 

Eel, O, I am out of breath in this fond chase 1 
The more my prayer, the lesser is my grace. 
Happy is Hermia, wheresoe'er she lies ; 
For she hath bless^ and attractive eyes. 
How came her eyes so bright? Not with salt 

tears : 
If so, my eyes are oftener washed than hem 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear ; 
For beasts, that meet me, run away for feax *• 
Therefore no marvel though Demetriuft 
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Do, as a monster, fly my presence thiia 
What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's sphery eynat — 
But who is here t — Lysander ! on the ground 1 
Dead t or asleep t — ^I see no blood, no wound.-^ 
Lysander ! If you live, good sir, awak& 

Lya. [AwakingJ] And run through flre I will, for 
thy sweet sake. 
Transparent Helen 1 Nature here shows art, 
That through thy bosom makes me see thy heart 
Where is Demetrius 1 O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name to perish on my sword 1 

Hel. Do not say so, Lysander ; say not sa 
What though he love your Hermia 1 Lord^ what 

though? . 
Yet Hermia still loves you : then be content. 

Lya. Content with Hermia ! No ; I do repent 
The tedious minutes I with her have spent 
Not Hermia, but Helen now I love. 
Who will not change a raven for a dove t 
The will of man is by his reason swayed, 
And reason says you are the worthier maid. 
Things growing are not ripe until their season. 
So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason ; 
And touching now the point of human skill, 
Reason becomes the mav8Yia\ \iO nyj V'OX^ 
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And leads me to your eyes ; Avhere I overlook 
Love's stories written in love's richest book. 
HeL Wherefore was I to this keen mockery 

bomi 
When at your hands did I deserve this scorn ) 
Is't not enough, is't not enough, young man, 
That I did never, no, nor never can, 
Deserve a sweet look horn Demetrius' eye. 
But you must flout my insufficiency ) 
Grood troth, you do me wrong, — good sooth, you 

do, — 
In such disdainful manner me to woa 
But fare you well : perforce I must confess 
I thought you lord of more true gentleness. 
0, that a lady of one man refused 
Should of another therefore be abused 1 \Eo^ 

Ly8. She sees not Hermia. — Hermia, sleep thou 

there: 
And never may'st thou come Lysander near 1 
For, as a surfeit of the sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings ; 
Or, as the heresies that men do leave 
Are hated most of those they did deceive ; 
So thou, my surfeit and my heresy, 
Of all be hated, but the most of me. 
And, all my powers, address your love and mV^o^ 



] 
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To honour Helen, and to be her knightw [jExit, 
Her, [Aivakmg.] Help me, Lysander, help me 1 
do thy best, 
To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast I 
Ay me, for pity ! — what a dream was here I 
Lysander, look how I do quake with fear. 
Methought a serpent ate my heart away, 
And you sat smiling at his cruel prey.— 
Lysander 1 whatj removed 1 Lysander ! lord ! — 
What, out of hearing ? gone ? no sound, no word t 
Alack ! where are you ] speak, an if you hear ; 
Speak, of all loves ! I swoon almost with fear. 
No ? — ^then I well perceive you are not nigh : 
Either death, or you, 1 11 find immediately. 



ACT in. 

SOENB L — The Wood. Titania lying asleep. 
Enter QumoE, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, and 

SxARVELINa 

£oL Are we all met 1 

Qvin. Pat, pat ; and here 's a marvellouB con 
^ wenient place for our rehear^&L Tbia ^jpreen plot 
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Jl be our stage, this bawtbom-brake our tiring- 

ose ; and we will do it in action, as we will do it 

fore the duke. 

Bot Peter Quince, — 

Quifk What say'st thou, bully Bottom 1 

Bot. There are things in this comedy of 

Pyramus and Tbisbe,* that will never please. 

irst, Pyramus must draw a sword to kill himself^ 

which the ladies cannot abide. How answer you 

thati 

Snout "By 'r lakin, a parlous fear. 

Star, I believe, we must leave the killing out^ 
when all is done. 

Bot Not a whit : I have a device to make all 
welL Write me a prologue ; and let the prologue 
seem to say, we will do no harm with our swords, 
and that Pyramus is not killed indeed ; and, for 
the more better assurance, tell them that I, 
Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but Bottom the 
weaver. This will put them out of fear. 

Quin, Well, we will have such a prologue, and 
it shall be written in eight and six. 

BoL No, make it two more : let it be written 
in eight and eight 

Snout Will not the iadies be afeard ol ^^^tilN 

sear. I fear it, I promise you. 
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Bot Masters, you ought to consider with your- 
selves : to bring in, — God shield us ! — a lion 
among ladies, is a most dreadful thing ; for there 
is not a more fearful wild- fowl than your lion 
living ; and we ought to look to it. 

Snovi. Therefore another prologue must tell he 
If not a lion. 

Bot, Nay, you must name his name, and half 
his face must be seen through the lion's neck ; and 
he himself must speak through, saying thus, or ta 
the same defect, — 'Ladies,' or, *Fair ladies; — I 
would wish you,'- — or, ' I would request you/ — 
or, ' I would entreat you, — not to fear, not to 
tremble : my life for yours. If you think I come 
hither as a lion, it were pity of my life : no, I 
am no such thing; I am a man as other men 
are : ' — and there, indeed, let him name his name, 
and tell them plainly he is Snug, the joiner. 

Qvin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two 
hard things : — that is, to bring the moonlight into 
a chamber ; for, you know, Pyramus and Thisby 
meet by moonlight. 

Snug, Doth the moon shine that night we play 
our play 1 
^oi, A calendar, a calendar ! look in the al- 
manao ; £nd out moonsihme) ^d. ow.\> \si^^TL^\iy^ 
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Qtdn, YeSy it doth shine that night 

Bot. Why, then jDu may leave a casement of 
the great chamber-window, where we play, open ; 
and the moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin, Ay ; or else one must come in with a 
bush of thorns and a lantern, and say, he comes to 
disfigure, or to present, the person of Moonshine. — 
Then, there is another thing : we must have a wall 
b the great chamber; for Fyramus and Thisbe, 
says the story, did talk through the chink of a wall. 

Snti^g, You can never bring in a wall. — ^What 
say you. Bottom 1 

Bot, Some man or other must present Wall ; and 
ki him have some plaster, or some loam, or some 
rough-cast about him, to signify wall ; and let him 
hdd his fingers thus, and through that cranny shall 
Pyramus and Thisbe whisper. 

Qui/n, If that may be, then all is well Come, 
Bit down, every mother's son, and rehearse your 
parts. Pyramus, you begin. When you have 
■poken your speech, enter into that brake ; — and 
w every one according to his cua 

Enter Puck behind, 

huik. What hempen homespuns have we aw8i!|^« 
geiing here, 
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So near the cradle of the fairy queen 1 
What, a play toward 1 I '11 be an auditor ; 
An actor too, perhaps, if I see cause. 

Quin, Speak, Pyramus. — ^Thisbe, stand forth. 

Pi/r. 'Thisbe, the flowers of odious sayoim 
sweet,' — 

Quin, * Odours,' * odours.' 

-Pyr. — * Odours savours sweet : 
So hath thy breath, my dearest Thisbe^ dear. 
But) hark, a voice ! stay thou but here awhile, 
And by and by I will to thee appear.' [Exit 

Puek. A stranger Pyramus than e'er played 
here ! [ExU, 

This. Must I speak now f 

Quvn. Ay, marry, must you ; for yon must 
understand, he goes but to see a noise that ho 
heard, and is to come again. 

This, * Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-white of 
hue. 
Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier 
Most brisky juvenal, and eke most lovely Jew, 
As true as truest horse, that yet would never tar^ 
I '11 meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb.' 

Quim * Ninus' tomb,' man. Why, you must not 

apeak iliAt yet ; that you answer to Pyramus. Yon 

speak all your part at once, cxie^ vcA ^SL^ 
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Pyramus, enter : your cue is past ; it is ' nevei 
toe.' 

Re-enter Puck, and Bottom, with an ass^s head 

This, O I — * As true as truest horse, that yet 

would never tire.* 
Pyr, *If I were fair, Thisbe, I were only 

thina' — 
Quin, O monstrous ! O strange ! we are haunted — 
Pray, masters ! — fly, masters ! — help 1 

[Exeunt Clowns, 
Puck. Ill follow you. 111 lead you 'bout a 

round. 
Through bog, through bush, through brake, 
through brier : 
Sometime a horse 1 11 be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and 

bum, 
like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 

[Exit, 
Bot, Why do they run away ] this is a knavery of 
them to make me afeard. 

Re-enter Snout. 

SnfnU, O Bottom ! thou art changed ! what do 
I see on thee 1 \E«i^« 



J 
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Bot, What do you see 1 you see an asshead of 
your own, do you 1 

Be-enter Quince. 

Quin, Bless thee, Bottom ! bless thee 1 thou art 
translated. [ExiL 

Bot I see their knavery. This is to make an 
ass of me ; to fright me, if they could. But I will 
not stir from this place, do what they can. I will 
walk up and down here, and I will sing, that they 
iLaU hear I am not afraid. [Sings. 

The ousel-cocky so black of hue^ 

With orangetatvny bill; 
The throstle witfi his note so trvs^ 

The wren witli little quiU; — 

Tita, [AwaMng.'] Whut angel wakes me from 
my flowery bed 1 

Bot. Tlie finch, the si-a/rroWy cmd the Uurh ; 
The pUiin-song cuckoo gray. 
Whose Tiotefull many a man doth mark^ 
And dares not answer^ nay ;— 

for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a 
bird ■? who would ghe a bird the lie, though beery 
'cuckoo ' never so 1 
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Tito. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again : 
Mine ear is much enamoured of thy note ; 
So IB mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 
And thy fair virtue's force, perforce, doth moY6 

me. 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee. 

Bot, Methinks, mistress, you should have little 
reason for that : and yet, to say the truth, reason 
and love keep little company together now-ar 
days : — the more the pity, that some honest neigh- 
bours will not make them friends. Kay, I can 
gleek upon occasion. 

Tita, Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful 

Bot Not so, neither ; but if I had wit enough 
to get out of this wood, I have enough to serve 
mine own turn. 

TUa. Out of this wood do not desire to go : 
Thou shalt remain here, whether thou wilt or na 
I am a spirit of no common rate, — 
The summer still doth tend upon my state,— 
And I do love thee : therefore, go with me ; 
I U give thee fairies to attend on thee ; 
And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep^ 
And sing while thou on press^ flowers dost 

sleep : 
And I wiUptuge thy mortal grossneaa bo» 
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That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. — 
Pease-blossom 1 Oobweb 1 Moth ! and Mustard- 
seed! 

Enter Four Fairies, 

1 FaL Heady. 

2 Fai. And L 

3 Fai. And L 

4 Fat. Where shall we gol 
Tito, Be kind and courteous to this gentleman : 

Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; 
Feed him with apricocks, and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
The honey-bags steal from the humble-bees. 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs^ 
And light them at the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 
To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 
And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 
To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes. 
Kod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

1 Fai. Hail, mortal 1 

2 Fai. Hail ! 

3 Fai. Hail 1 . 

4 Fai. Hail 1 

Bot I cry your worships mercy, heartily. — I be- 
sieecb your worship's name. 
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* 

Cob. Cobweb. 

BoU I shall desire you of more acquaintance, 
good Master Cobweb. If I cut my finger, I shall 
make bold with you. Your name, honest gentle- 
man? 

Peas, Pease-blossom. 

Bot, I pray you, commend me to Mistress 
Squash, your mother, and to Master Peascod, your 
father. Good Master Pease-blossom, I shall desire 
jou of more acquaintance too. — ^Your name, I be- 
seech you, sir f 

Mus, Mustard-seed. 

Bot. Good Master Mustard-seed, I know your 
patience well : that same cowardly, giant-like ox- 
beef hath devoured many a gentleman of your 
house. I promise you, your kindred hath made 
my eyes water ere now. I desire you more ac- 
quaintance, good Master Mustard-seed. 

Tito. Come, wait upon him ; lead him to my 
bower. 
The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye ; 
And when she weeps, weeps every little flower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastity. 
Pie up my love's tongue, bring him silently. 
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Scene II. — Another Part of the Wood. 
Enter Oberon. 

Ohe, I wonder, if Titania be awaked ; 
Then, what it was that next came in her eye. 
Which she must dote on in extremity. 
Here comes my messenger. 

Enter Puck 

How now, mad spirit ? 

What night-rule now about this haunted grovel 
Puck, My mistress with a monster is in iova 
Near to her close and consecrated bower, 
While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 
A crew of patches, rude mechanicals. 
That work for bread upon Athenian stalls. 
Were met together to rehearse a play, 
Intended for great Theseus' nuptial day. 
The shallowest thick-skin of that barren sort, 
Who Pyramus presented in their sport, 
Forsook his scene, and entered in a brake, 
When I did him at this advantage take ; 
An ass's nowl I fix^ on his head : 
Anon, his Thisbe must be answered. 
And forth my mimic cornea. "WVieo. ^Vks^ V&ddl is^^ 
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As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye, 

Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort> 

Rising and cawing at the gun's report^ 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky, 

So^ at his sight, away his fellows fly. 

And, at our stamp, here o'er and o'er one falls ; 

He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

Their sense thus weak, lost with their fears thus 

strong, 
l^de senseless things begin to do them wrong ; 
For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 
Some, sleeves, — some, hats, — from yielders all things 

catch. 
I led them on in this distracted fear. 
And left sweet Fyramus translated there : 
When in that moment — so it came to pass — 
Titania waked, and straightway loved an ass. 

Obe, This falls out better than I could devise. 
But hast thou yet latched the Athenian's eyes 
V7ith the love-juice, as I did bid thee do 1 

Piu:k I took him sleeping — that is finished too— 
And the Athenian woman by his side. 
That, when he walked^ of force she must be eyed. 

^rUer Demetrius and Hermiil. 
^dA Stand close; this is the same AtTaexaasu 
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Pv>ck, This is the woraan ; but not this the maa 

Dem, 6, why rebuke you him that loves you sol 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

Her. Now I but chide ; but I should use thee 
worse, 
For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse. 
If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep, 
Being o'er shoes in blood, plunge in knee deep, 
And kill me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day 
As he to ma Would he have stolen away 
From sleeping Hermia 1 I'll believe as soon 
This whole earth may be bored, and that the moon 
May through the centre creep, and so displease 
Her brother's noontide with the Antipodes. 
It cannot be but thou hast murdered him ; 
So should a murderer look, so dead, so grim. 

Dem, So should the murdered look, and so 
should I, 
Pierced through the heart with your stern cruelty ; 
Yet you, the murderer, look as bright^ as clear, 
As yonder Yenus in her glimmering sphere. 

Her, What's this to my Lysander ] where i^ hel 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me f 
I?em. I had rather give his carcass to my 
liounds. 
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Her, Out, dog ! out, cur ! thou driv'st me past 
the bounds 
Of maiden's patienca Hast thou slain him then 1 
Henceforth be never numbered among men 1 
O, once tell true, tell true, e'en for my sake 1 
Durst thou have looked upon him, being awake, 
And hast thou killed him sleeping] O brave 

touch ! 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much f 
An adder did it ; for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Dem. You spend your passion on a misprised 
mood : 
I am not guilty of Lysander's blood ; 
Nor is he dead, for aught that I can telL 
Hw, I pray thee, tell me then, that he is welL 
Dem^ An if I could, what should I get there- 
fore] 
H&r, A privilege never to see me more. — 
And from thy hated presence part I so ; 
See me no more, whether he be dead or no. \EQnJL 
Dem. There is no following her in this fierce 
vein: 
Here, therefore, for a while I will remain. 
So sorrow's heaviness doth heavier gro^ 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow cywe \ 
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Which now in some slight measure it will pay. 
If for his tender here I make some stay. 

[Lies down, 
Obe, What hast thou done 1 thou hast mistaken 
quite, 
And laid the love-juice on some true-love's sight : 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 
Some true-love turned, and not a false turned true. 
Fuck. Then fate overrules, that^ one man holding 
troth, 
A million fail^ confounding oath on oath. 

Obe. About the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find : 
All fancy-sick she is, and pale of cheer 
With sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear. 
By some illusion see thou bring her here : 
I '11 charm his eyes against she do appear. 

Fttck, I go, I go ; look how I go, — 
Swifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. [Exit 
Obe, Flower of this purple die, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 

[Squeezes the flower on Demetrius* $ 
eyelids. 
Sink in apple of his eye I 
When his love he doth espy, 
E«et her shine aa gWiouA'^j 
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As the Yenus of the sky. — 
When thou wak'st, if she be by, 
Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Pitck, Captain of our fairy band, 

Helena is here at hand ; 

And the youth, mistook by me, 

Pleading for a lover's fee. 

Shall we their fond pageant see t— 

Lord, what fools these mortals be I 
Ohe. Stand aside : the noise they make 

Will cause Demetrius to awaka 
Puck. Then will two at once woo one, — 

That must needs be sport alone ; 

And those things do best please me 

That befall preposterously 

Bnter Ltsandeb and Helena. 

Ly$» Why should you think that I shoidd woo 
in scorn f 

Soom and derision never come in tears : 
Look, when I vow, I weep ; and vows so bom, 

In their nativity all truth appears. 
How can these things in me seem scorn. U> ^o^^ 
Bearii^ the badge of faith to prove tYiem \.T>3Le\ 



I 
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Set, You do advance your cunning more and 
more. 

When truth kills truth, O devilish-holy fray t 
These vows are Hermia^s : will you give her o'er t 

Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing 
weigh : 
Your vows, to her and me, put in two scales, 
Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. 

Ly8, I had no judgment, when to her I swore. 

Hel. Nor none, in my mind, now you give her 
o*er. 

Lys. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 

Dem. [Awaking.^ O Helen, goddess, nymph, 
perfect, divine ! 
To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne ? 
Crystal is muddy. O, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting gyow I 
That pure congealed white, high Taurus* snow, 
Fanned with the eastern wind, turns to a crow, 
When thou hold'st up thy hand. 0, let me kiss 
This pureness of pure white, this seal of bliss ! 

Hel, O spite 1 O hell ! I see, you all are bent 
To set against me, for your merriment : 
If you were civil and knew courtesy 
Von would not do me thus much injury. 
Can you not hate me, as 1 Vwow ^ovx ^o. 
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But you must join in souls to mock me too t 

If you were men, as men you are in show, 

You would not use a gentle lady so ; 

To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts, 

When I am sure you hate me with your hearta 

You both are rivals, and love Hermia ; 

And now both rivals, to mock Helena : 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprise, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 

With your derision ! none of noble sort 

Would so offend a virgin, and extort 

A poor soul*s patience, all to make you sport. 

Lya, You are unkind, Demetrius ; be not so ; 
For you love Hermia ; this you know I know : 
And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hermia's love I yield you up my part ; 
And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 
Whom I do love, and will do till my death. 

HeL Never did mockers waste more idle breath. 

Dem, Lysander, keep thy Hermia; I will 
none : 
If e'er I loved her, all that love is gone. 
My heart to her but as guest- wise sojourned, 
And now to Helen is it home returned. 
There to remain. 

^A Helen, it is not so. 



f 
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2>0m, Disparage not the faith thou dost not 
know, 
Lest to thy peril thou aby it dear. — 
Look, where thy love comes ; yonder is thy dear. 

BrUer Hbbmia. 

Her, Dark night, that from the eye his function 
takes, 
The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 
Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 
It pays the hearing double recompensa — 
Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found ; 
Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound. 
But why unkindly didst thou leave me so f 

Ly8. Why should he stay, whom love doth press 

to go) 
ffer. What love could press Lysander from my 

side) 
I/ys. Ly Sander's love, that would not let him 
bide, 
Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery O's and eyes of light. 
Why seek'st thou me 1 could not this make thee 

know. 
The hate I bear thee made me leave thee so f 
ZTer, Yoa speak not as yow IViyclV \ \\i ^«xm!c:i^ W 
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HeL Lo, she is one of this confederacy ! 
Now I perceive they have conjoined all three, 
To fashion this false sport in spite of me. 
Injurious Hermia I most ungrateful maid I 
Have you conspired, have you with these contrived 
To bait me with this foul derision ? 
Is all the counsel that we two have shared, 
The sisters' vows, the hours that we have spent^ 
When we have chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us, — 0, and is all forgot 1 
All school-days* friendship, childhood innocence 1 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Have with our neelds created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key. 
As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minds. 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition ; 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem ; 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry. 
Due but to one, and crowned with one crest 
And will you rend our ancient love asunder, 
To join with men in scorning your poor itiiewi'V 
It IB not friendly 't is not maidenly : 
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Our sex, as well as I, may chide you for 't, 
Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her, I am amazM at your passionate worda 
I scorn you not : it seems that you scorn me. 

Hel, Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn. 
To follow me, and praise my eyes and face ] 
And made your other love, Demetrius, — 
Who even but now did spurn me with his foot, — 
To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare, 
Precious, celestial 1 Wherefore speaks he this 
To her he hates ? and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul, 
And tender me, forsooth, affection, 
But by your setting on, by your consent t 
What though I be not so in grace as you. 
So hung upon with. love, so fortunate; 
But miserable most to love unloved ] 
This you should pity rather than despise. 

Her. I understand not what you mean by 
this. 

ffel. Ay, do, pers^ver, counterfeit sad looks, 
Make mouths upon me when I turn my back ; 
Wink at each other ; hold the sweet jest up : 
This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners, 
You would not make me such an ^t^vroiQsat. 
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But, fare ye well : 't is partly mine own faulty 
Which death or absence soon shall remedy. 

Lya. Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuse : 
My love, my life, my soul, fair Helena ! 

HeL O excellent ! 

Her. Sweet, do not scorn her sa 

Dem,. If she cannot entreat, I can compel. 

Lya. Thou canst compel no more than she en 
treat : 
Thy threats have no more strength than her weak 

prayers. — 
Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do : 
I sw^ar by that which I will lose for thee, 
To prove him false that says I love thee not. 

Dem, I say, I love thee more than he can do. 

Lys, If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it 
too. 

Denu Quick, come, — 

Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this f 

Lys, Away you Ethiop 1 

Dem. No, no ; he will 
Seem to break loose, take on, as he would follow, 
But yet come not. — ^You are a tame man, go ! 

Lya, Hang off, thou cat, thou burr 1 vile thing, 
let loose, 
Or I will sliake thee from me like a aeT^enVK 
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Her^ Why are you grown so rude ? what change 
is this, 
Sweet love 1 

Lys, Thy love ] Out tawny Tartar, out ! 

Out, loathed medicine ! O hated potion, hence ! • 

Her. Do you not jest % 

HeL Yes, sooth ! and so do you I 

Lys, Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 

Dem, I would I had your bond ; for I perceive 
A weak bond holds you ; I '11 not trust your word. 

Lya, What ? should I hurt her, strike her, kill 
her dead ! 
Although I hate her, Pll not harm her so. % 

Her, What can you do me greater harm than 
hate? 
Hate me ? wherefore 1 O me, what news, my love ' 
Am not I Hermial Are not you Lysandert 
I am as fair now as I was ere while. 
Since night you loved me ; yet, since night yon 

left ma 
Why, then you left me, — O, the gods forbid I— 
In earnest, shall I say ? 

Lys, Ay, by my life ; 

And never did desire to see thee more. 
Tberefore, be out of hope, of question, doubt ; 
Be certain nothing truer ; 't\a no *^«a\» 
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That I do hate thee, and love Helena. 

Her. O me ! — you juggler I you canker-blossom ! 
You thief of love ! what have you come by night, 
And stoFn my love's heart from him % 

Eel. Fine, M faith ! 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame. 
No touch of bashf ulness 1 What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle tongue 1 
Pie, ^^ \ you counterfeit, you puppet, you ! 
R&r, * Puppet ! ' why, so ; ay, that way goes the 
game : 
Now I perceive that she hath made compare 
Between our statures ; she hath urged her height, 
And with her personage, her tall personage. 
Her height, forsooth, she hath prevailed with 

him. — 
And are you grown so high in his esteem. 
Because I am so dwarfish, and so low ? 
Bow low am I, thou painted maypole 1 speak : 
Bow low am II I am not yet so low 
But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 
Ed. I pray you, though you mock me, gentle 
men. 
Let her not hurt me : I was never curst ; 
I have no gift at all in shrewishness •, 
[Am a right maid for my cowardice : 
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Let her not strike me. You, perhaps, may ihink| 
Because she is something lower than myself, 
That I can match her. 

Her, * Lower 1 * hark, again. 

HeL Good Hermia, do not be so bitter with 
me. 
I evermore did love you, Hermia, 
Did ever keep your counsels, never wronged you ; 
Save that^ in love unto Demetrius, 
I told him of your stealth unto this wood. 
He followed you ; for love, I followed him ; 
But he hath chid me hence, and threatened me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too : 
And now, so you will let me quiet go, 
To Athens will I bear my folly back, 
And follow you no further. Let me go : 
Tou see how simple and how fond I am. 

Her, Why, get you gone. Who is't that hinders 
youl 

Hel, A foolish hearty that I leave here behind. 

Her. What, with Lysander 1 

HeL With Demetriuai 

Ly8. Be not afraid: she shall not harm thee^ 
Helena. 

I?em, No, sir; she shall not, though you take 
her part 
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Hd. (), when she's angry, she is keen and 
shrewd. 
She was a vixen, when she went to school ; 
And, though she be but little, she is fierce. 

Her, * Little ' again t nothing but ^ low ' and 
•Httle!' — 
Why will you suffer her to flout me thus 1 
Let me come to her. 

Lys, Get you gone, you dwarf ; 

You minimus, of hindering knot-grass made ; 
You bead, you acorn. 

Dem, You are too oflScious 

In her behalf that scorns your servicer 
Let her alone ; speak not of Helena ; 
Take not her part ; for if thou dost intend 
Never so little show of love to her, 
Thou shalt aby it. 

Lys. Now she holds me not ', 

Now follow, if thou dar'st, to try whose right. 
Of thine or mine, is most in Helena. 

Dem. Follow 1 nay, I '11 go with thee, cheek by 
jole. 

[Exeunt Lysander and Demetrius. 

Her. You, mistress, all this coil is long of you. 
Nay, go not back. 
^^^ I will not trust yo\i, 1. 
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Nor longer stay in your curst company. 
Your hands than mine are quicker for a fray ; 
My legs are longer though, to run away. [Bocit 

Her, I am amazed, and know not what to say. 

\ExiiL 

Obe. This is thy negligence : still thou mistak'st. 
Or else committ'st thy knaveries wilfully. 

Fuck. Believe me, king of shadows, I mistook. 
Did not you tell me, I should know the man 
By the Athenian garments he had on ] 
And so far blameless proves my enterprise, 
That I have 'nointed an Athenian's eyes : 
And so far am I glad it so did sort, 
As this their jangling I esteem a sport. 

Obe, Thou seest, these lovers seek a place to 
fight: 
Hie therefore, Kobin, overcast the night ; 
The starry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron j 
And lead these testy rivals so astray, 
As one come not within another^s way. 
Like to Lysander sometime frame thy tongue, 
Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 
And sometime rail thou like Demetrius ; 
And from each other look thou lead them thus, 
T/JJ o'er their brows deatli-co\xii.teTlei\.m% ^<^'^ 
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With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep : 
Then crush this herb into Lysander^s eye ; 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous property, 
To take from thence all error with his might, 
And make his eyeballs roll with wonted sight 
When they next wake, all this derision 
Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision ; 
And back to Athens shall the lovers wend, 
With league whose date till death shall never end. 
Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, 
I '11 to my queen, and beg her Indian boy ; 
And then I will her charmed eye release 
Prom monster's view, and all things shall be peace. 
Puck. Mj fairy lord, this must be done with 

haste. 
For night's swift dragons cut the clouds full fast^ 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger, 
At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and 

there, 
Troop home to churchyards ; damned spirits all, 
That in crossways and floods have burial. 
Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 
For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 
They wilfully themselves exile from light 
And must for aye consort with black-bro^^ xc^i^cdk 
^(^A But we are spirits of another aoxt. 
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I with the morning's love have oft made sport ; 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 
But, notwithstanding, haste ; make no delay : 
We may effect this business yet ere day. [Exit, 
Fuck, Up and down, up and down, 

I will lead them up and down : 
I am feared in field and town ; 
Goblin, lead them up and down. 
Here comes one. 

Re-enter Lvsander. 

Lya, Where art thou, proud Demetrius f speak 

thou now. 
Puck, Here, villain I drawn and ready. 

Where art thou 1 
Lys. I will be with thee straight 
Puck, Follow me then 

To plainer ground. 

[Exit Lysander, asfolhwvng the poioe. 

Re-enter Demetrius. 

Dem. Lysander, speak again. 

Thou runawajf thou cowaxd, «i.Tt >i)cLQ\SL ^'wW 
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Speak 1 In some bush ? Where dost thou hide 
thy head ? 
Puek Thou coward, art thou bragging to the 
stars, 
Telling the bushes that thou look'st for wars, 
And wilt not come f Oome, recreant ; come, thou 

child; 
1 11 whip thee with a rod. He is defiled, 
That draws a sword on thee. 

Dem. Yea ; art thou there f 

Puck. Follow my voice : we '11 try no manhood 
here. [Exeunt, 

Ee-^nter Ltsandbb. 

Lys. He goes before me, and still dares me on ; 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 
The villain is much lighter-heeled than I : 
I followed fast, but faster he did fly. 
That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 
And here will rest me. [Lies doum.] Come, thou 

gentle day I 
For if but once thou show me thy grey light, 
1 11 find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. [Sleeps. 

Be-enter Puck and Dbmetrius. 

Puck. Ho, ho, ho, ho ! Coward, why com'st 
thou not f 
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Dem, Abide me, if thou dar'st ; for well I wot, 
Thou runn'st before me, shifting every place, 
And dar'st not stand, nor look me in the face. 
Where art thou now 1 

Pv/ik, Come hither : I am here. 

Denu Nay, then, thou mock'st me. Thou shalt 
buy this dear. 
If ever I thy face by day-light see : 
Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed. 
By day's approach look to be visited. 

[Lies down and sleeps. 

He-enter Helena. 

ffeL O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours : shine, comforts, from the east^ 
That I may back to Athens, by day-light. 

From these that my poor company detest. 
And sleep that sometimes shuts up sorrow's eye, 
Steal me awhile from mine own company. 

[Sleeps. 
Fuck, Yet but three ) Come one more ; 
Two of both kinds make up four. 
Here she comes, curst and sad. 
Cupid is a knavish lad. 
Thus to make poov iemalea mad. 
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Re-enter Hermia. 
Her, Never so weary, never so in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers : 

I can no further crawl, no further go : 

My legs can keep no pace with my desirea 

Here will I rest me till the break of day. 

Heaven shield Lysander if they mean a fray ! 

[Liee down. 
Puck, On the ground 

Sleep sound: 

I Tl apply 

To your eye, 
Oontle lover, remedy. 

[Sqvsezmg the juice on Lysander's eye 

When thou wak'st, 

Thou tak'st 

True delight 

In the sight 
Of thy former lady's eye : 
And the country proverb known, 
That every man should take his own. 
In your waking shall be shown : 

Jack shall have Jill; 

Nought shall go ill ; 
The man shall have his mare again^ 

And all shall be well. \ExU "STic^-fu 
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AOT IV. 

Scene I. — ^The Wood. Demetrius, Helena, 
Ltsander, Hermia, lying asleep. 

Enter Titania and Bottom, Fairies attending ; 
Oberon behind unseen, 

Tita, Come, sit thee down upon tliis flowerj 
bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy. 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 
And kiss thy fair large ears, my gentle joy. 

BoL Where 's Pease-blossom 1 

Peas. Ready. 

Bot Scratch my head. Pease-blossom, — where *8 
Monsieur Cobweb f 

Coh, Ready. 

Bot, Monsieur Cobweb, good monsieur, get 
your weapons in your hand, and kill me a red- 
hipped humble-bee, on the top of a thistle; and, good 
monsieur, bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret 
yourself too much in the action, monsieur ; and, 
good monsieur, have a care the honey-bag break 
not ; I would be loath to have you over-flown with 
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a honey-bag, signior. — ^Where's Monsieur Mustard- 
eedf 
Must Ready. 

Bot, Give me your neif, Monsieur Mustard-seed. 
Pray you, leave your courtesy, good monsieur. 
Must, What 's your will ? 

Bot Nothing, good monsieur, but to help Cava- 
lery Pease-blossom to scratch. I must to the 
barber's, monsieur; for, methinks, I am marvellous 
hairy about the face, and I am such a tender ass, 
if my hair do but tickle me, I must scratch. 

TitcL What, wilt thou hear some music, my 

sweet love 1 
Bot I have a reasonable good ear in music : 
let 's have the tongs and the bones. 

[Mume, Tongs f Rural Music, 
Tito. Or, say, sweet love, what thou desir'st to 

eat. 
Bot Truly a peck of provender ; I could munch 
your good dry oats. Methinks, I have a great 
desire to a bottle of hay ; good hay, sweet hay, 
hath no fellow. 

Tita, I have a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new 
nuts. 
^i?/, I had rather have a handful or Vwo ^t 
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dried peaa But, I pray you, let none of your 
people stir me : I have an exposition of sleep 
come upon me. 

Tita, Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in my 
arms. 
Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away. 

[Exeunt Fairies, 
So doth the woodbine the sweet honey-suckle 
Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
0, how I love thee 1 how I dote on thee ! 

[They sleep. 

Enter PucK. 

Ohe, [Advancing!] Welcome, good Robin. Seest 

thou this sweet sight ? 
Her dotage now I do begin to pity : 
For, meeting her of late behind the wood, 
Seeking sweet favours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her, and fall out with her ; 
For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 
And that same dew, which sometime on Uie 

buds 
WikS wont to swell like round and orient pearls, 
now within the pretty Slo^et^ta? ^^^j^^ 
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like tears that did their own disgrace bewail 

When I had at my pleasure taunted her, 

And ahe in mild terms begged my patience, 

I then did ask of her her changeling child ; 

Which straight she gave me, and her fairy sent 

To bear him to my bower in fairy land. 

And now I have the boy, I will undo 

This hateful imperfection of her eyes : 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed scalp 

From off the head of this Athenian swain. 

That, he awaking when the other do, 

May all to Athens back again repair. 

And think no more of this night's accident^ 

But as the fierce vexation of a dream :— 

But first I will release the fairy queen. 

[Touching her eyes with cm herb* 
Be, as thou wast wont to be ; 
See, as thou wast wont to see ; 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath such force and blessed pOweiC 
Now, my Titania, wake you, my sweet queen I ' 
Tito. My Oberon 1 what visions have I seen I 
Methought^ I was enamoured of an ass. 
Obe. There lies your love. 
TUa, How came these thix^^ \/ci ^^Ufli 

O, how mine eyes do loathe his visage ivovj \ 
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Obe. Silence awhile. — Robin, take off this 
head. — 
Titania, music call, and strike more dead 
Than common sleep of all these five the sense. 
Tita. Music, ho, music, such as charmeth sleep ! 

[StUl music. 
Pitek. Now, when thou wak'st, with thine own 
fool's eyes peep. 

[Takes off the ass^s head. 
Obe, Sound, music! Come, my queen, tak^ 
hands with me, 
And rock the ground whereon these sleepers be. 

[Fairy Dancsi 
Now thou and I are new in amity. 
And will to-morrow midnight solemnly 
Dance in Duke Theseus' house triumphantly. 
And bless it to all fair posterity. 
There shall the pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 
Ftiek, Fairy king, attend, and mark, 

I do hear the morning lark. 
Obe, Then, my queen, in silence sad, 
Trip we after the night's shade ; 
We the globe can compass soon, 
Swifter than the wandering moon. 
JVfa, Come, my lord, and Vn crax i&i^t 
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Tell me how it came this night, 
That I sleeping here was found 
With these mortals on the ground. 
[ExeurU Fairies* Sleepers lie stilL Horns 

within. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Eoeus, and Trm 

The, €k>, one of you, find out the forester. 
For now our observation is performed ; 
And since we have the vaward of the day. 
My love shall hear the music of my hounds.— 
Uncouple in the western valley ; let them go !^ 
Despatch, I say, and find the forester. — 
We will, fair queen, up to the mountain's top. 
And mark the musical confusion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Eip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once. 
When, in a wood of Crete, they bayed the bear 
With hounds of Sparta : never did I hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountains, every region near 
Seemed all one mutual cry. I never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

The. My hounds are bred out of the Spartaa 
kind, 
8o£eiFe(i so sanded ; and their lieada aT^\i\m% 



A'^A^^^ 
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With ears that sweep away the morning de^ ; 
Crook-kneed, and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like 

bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never halloo'd to, nor cheered with horn, 
In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly : 
Judge, when you hear. — But, soft ! what nymphs 
are these] 
Ege, My lord, this is my daughter here asleep; 
And this, Lysander ; this Demetrius is ; 
This Helena, old Nedar's Helena : 
I wonder of their being here together. 

The, No doubt, they rose up early, to observe 
The rite of May, and, hearing our intent, 
Came here in grace of our solemnity. — 
But speak, Egeus, is not this the day 
That Hermia should give answer of her choice I 
Ege, It is, my lord. 
The. Go, bid the huntsmen wake them witli 

their horns. 
[Homs^ and ehovi within, Ltsanoer, HsRMiAt 
Deiietrius, an^ Helena, vxike and start up* 
The* Good morrow, frienda St Valentine is 
past; 
JBejgia tbeae wood-birds but to qo\)l^\<^ Ti<^^\ 
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Ly9. Pardon^ my lord. 

\He and the rest kneel to THBSEUii 

Ths. I pray you all, stand ufw 

I know, you two are rival enemies : 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is so far from jealousy, 
To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity t 

Lya, My lord, I shall reply amazedly, 
Half 'sleep, half waking : but as yet, I sweaTi 
I cannot truly say how I came here ; 
But^ as I think — for truly would I speak,— 
And now I do bethink me, so it is,— 
I came with Hermia hither : our intent 
Was to be gone from Athens, where we might be 
Without the peril of the Athenian law, 

Eg6» ^ough, enough 1 my lord, you have 
enough : 
I beg the law, the law, upon his head. 
They would have stol'n away, they would, Deme- 
trius, 
Thereby to have defeated you and me ; 
You, of your wife, and me, of my consent, 
Of my consent, that she should be your wife. 

Dem. My lord, fair Helen told me of their 
stealth, 
Of abis their purpose hither to this 'wooflL*^ 
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And I in fary hither followed them, 

Fair Helena in fancy following me. 

But| my good lord, I wot not by what power—* 

But by some power it is — my love to Hermi% 

Melted as doth the snow, seems to me now 

As the remembrance of an idle gaud 

Which in my childhood I did dote upon ; 

And all the £siith, the virtue of my hearty 

The object and the pleasure of mine eye^ 

Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 

Was I betrothed ere I saw Hermia : 

But^ like a sickness, did I loathe this food ; 

But, as in health come to my natural taste^ 

Now do I wish it, love it, long for it^ 

And will for evermore be true to it. 

The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met. 
Of this discourse we more will hear anon.— 
Eigeus, I will overbear your will. 
For in the temple, by and by, with U8| 

• 

These couples shall eternally be knit. 

And, for the morning now is something worn, 

Our purposed hunting shall be set aside. 

Away, with us, to Athens 1 Three and three^ 

We H hold a feast in great solemnily.— 

Come, Hippolyta. 

[J^xeunt Theseus, HiPPOLYTi^^oi.T3^)Oflm2 2Vai 
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Dem. These things seem small and undistinguish- 
abloi 
like fiuvoff mountains tumM into clouds. 
Her. MethinkSy I see these things with parted 

When every thing seems double. 

UeL So methinks : 

And I have found Demetrius, like a jewel, 
Mine own, and not mine own. 

Dem. It seems to me 

That yet we sleep, we dream. — Do not you think 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him % 

Her, Yea^ and my father. 

B.eL And Hippolyta. 

Lyn. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 

Dem. Why then, we are awake. Let's follow 
him; 
And by the way let us recount our dreams. 

\EQMfwnL 

Bot. [Waking,] When my cue comes, call me, 
and I will answer : — my next is, * Most fair 
Pyramua' — Hey, ho ! — Peter Quince ! Flute, 
the bellows-mender ! Snout, the tinker ! Starve- 
ling ! God*s my life, stolen hence, and left me 
asleep. — I have had a most rare vision. I IvQi.v^ 
bad a dream, — past the wit of man to ^^^ ^V^ 
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dream it was : man is but an ass, if he go about 
to expound this dream. Methought I was — there 
is nc man can tell what. Methought I was, and 
methought I had, — but man is but a patched fool, 
if he will offer to say what methought I had. The 
eye of man hath not heard, the ear of man hath not 
seen, man's hand is not able to taste, his tongue 
to conceive, nor his heart to report, what my dream 
was. I will get Peter Quince to write a ballad of 
this dream : it shall be called Bottom's Dream, 
because it hath no bottom; and I will sing it in 
the latter end of a play, before the duke : perad- 
venture, to make it the more gracious, I shall 
sing it at her death. [ExiL 
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Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and St^velino. 

Quin, Have you sent to Bottom's house ? is he 
oome home yet 1 

Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he 
is transported. 
^z^ If he come not, then the play is marred. 
It ^oes not forward, dotli it'i 
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Quin, It is not possible : you have not a man in 
all Athens able to discharge Pyramus, but he. 

Flu, No; he hath simply the best wit of any 
handicraft man in Athens. 

Quin, Tea, and the best person too ; and he ia 
a very paramour for a sweet voica 

Flu, You must say, paragon: a paramour is, 
€rod bless us 1 a thing of naught 

Fnter Snuo, 

Snug, Masters, the duke is coming from the 
temple, and there is two or three lords and ladies 
more married.. If our sport had gone forward, we 
had all been made men. 

Fltu O sweet bully Bottom I Thus hath he lost 
sixpence a day during his life ; he could not have 
'scaped sixpence a day : an the duke had not given 
him sixpence a day for playing Fyramus, I'll be 
hanged; he would have deserved it: sixpence a 
day in Fyramus, or nothing. 

Enter Bottoic 

£ot Where are these lads) where are these 
hearts 1 

Quin. Bottom! — O moat courageoua &ai^\ ^ 
aoBi happy hour I 
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Bot Masters, I am to discourse wondeis; b 
ask me not what; for, if I tell you, I am uo tn 
Athenian, I will tell you every thing, right as 
fell out. 

Quin, Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will U 
you is, that the duke hath dined. Qet yoi 
apparel together, good strings to your beards, ne 
ribbons to your pumps : meet presently at tl 
palace; every man look o'er his part; for tl 
short and the long is, our play is preferred. ] 
any case, let Thisbe have clean linen, and let n 
him that plays the lion pare his nails, for, th' 
shall hang out for the lion's claws. And, m 
dear actors, eat no onions, nor garlic, for we are 
utter sweet breath, and I do not doubt, but to I 
them say, it is a sweet comedy. No more wa 
awayl go; awajl [£aor 
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A.CT V. 

ScERB L — ^The Same. An Apartment in the Palace 

of Thesbus. 

ErUer Theseus, Hippoltta, Philostrate, 
Lords^ cmd Attendants. 

Hip, Tis strange, my Theseus, that these loven 

speak o£ 
The, More strange than true: I never may 

believe 
These antiok fables nor these fairy toys : 
Lovera and madmen have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The lunatic, the lover and the poet^ 
Are of imagination all compact : 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 
That is the madman : the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt : 
The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth io 

heaven ; 
And, as imagination bodies f ortli 
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The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothii 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath strong imagination, 
That, if it would but apprehend some joj, 
It comprehends some bringer of that joy : 
Or in the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy is a bush suppos'd a bear 1 

Hip, But all the story of the night told ovei 
And all their minds transfigured so together. 
More witiiesseth than fancy's images, 
And grows to something of great constancy ; 
But, howsoever, strange, and admirable. 

The. Here come the lovers, full of joy 
mirth. 

Enter Ltsandeb, Hebmia, Demetrius, am 

Helei^a. 

Joy, gentle friends ! joy, and fresh days of lovi 
Accompany your hearts 1 

Lya. More than to us 

Wait in your royal walks, your board, your be 
The. Gome now; what masques, what df 
shall we have, 
To wear awa,j this long age of three hours 
^tween our after-supper and \i^dr\,vai^\ 
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Where is our usual manager of mirdi t 
What revels are in hand ? Is there no plaj. 
To ease the anguish of a torturing hourt 
Call Philostratei 

FML Here, mighty Theseus. 

Th^ Say, what abridgment have you for this 
evening 1 
What masque? what music) How shall we 

beguile 
The lazy time, if not with some delight t 

FhiL There is a orief how many sports are ripe ; 
Make choice of which your highness will see firstb 

[Giving a paper. 

The, [Eeads.] * The battle with the Centaurs, to 
be sung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp.' 
We '11 none of that : that have I told my love^ 
In glory of my kinsman Hercules. 
*The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage.* 
That is an old device ; and it was played 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 
* The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of Learning, late deceased in beggary.' 
That is some satire, keen and criticaA.^ 
yot sorting with a nuptial ceremoivj. 
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* A tedious brief scene of young Pyramusi 
And his love Thisbe ; very tragical mirtL' 
Merry and tragical ! Tedious and brief ! 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous strange snow. 
How shall we find the concord of this discord t 

Fhil A play there is, my lord, some ten wore 
long. 
Which is as brief as I have known a play ; 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long. 
Which makes it tedious ; for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is, 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 
Which when I saw rehearsed, I must confess^ 
Made mine eyes water ; but more merry team 
The passion of loud laughter never shed. 

The, What are they that do play it 1 

PhiL Hard-handed men, that work in Athei 
here, 
Which never laboured in their minds till now, 
And now have toiled their unbreathed memories 
With this same play against your nuptial. 

The, And we will hear it^ 

Phil, No, my noble lord] 

It Lb not for you : I have heard it over, 
'And it is notbingy nothing m \Jaft -woA^ 
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Unlen you can find sport in their intents, 
Eztremelj stretched and conned with cruel pain, 
To do you service. 

The, I will hear that play : 

For never anything can be amiss 
When simpleness and duty tender it. 
Oo^ bring them in ;— and take your places, ladies. 

[Exit Philostbatb. 

Eip. I loye not to see wretchedness o'er- 
charged, 
And dnty in his service perishing. 

The. Why, gentle sweety you shall see no such 
thing. 

Hip. He says, they can do nothing in this kind. 

The, The kinder we, to give them thanks for 
nothing. 
Oar sport shall be to take what they mistake : 
And what poor duty cannot reach to do, 
Koble respect takes it in might, not merit. 
Where I have come, great clerks have purpose 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where I have seen them shiver and look pale^ 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, 
Throttle their practised accent in their fears^ 
Andy in conclusion, dumbly have broke oC^ 
Notpayii^ me a welcome. Trust m^, «vwX^ 
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Out of this silence yet I picked a welcome ; 

And in the modesty of fearful duty 

I read as much as from the rattling tongue 

Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 

Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplidlyy 

In least speak most, to my capacity. 

Reenter Fhilostrate. 

PhU, So please your grace, the Prologue 

addrest. 
Ths. Let him approach. [FhwrUh of Trumpei 

Enter the Prologue. 

ProL * If we offend, it is with our good wilL 
That you should think, we come not to offend^ 
But with good will To show our simple skilly 
That is the true beginning of our end. 
Consider then, we come but in despite^ 
We do not come as minding to Qontent you. 
Our true intent i& All for your delight. 
We are not hera That you should here repei 

you, 
The actors are at hand ; and, by their show, 
You shall know all that you are like to know/ 

The, This fellow doth not stand upon points. 
Zys. He hath rid his prologvxe \]ik<^ «b To^x^gpi tnU 
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he knows not the stop. A good moral, my lord : 
it is not enough to speak, but to speak true. 

Hip. Indeed, he hath played on this prologue 
like a child on a recorder ; a sound, but not in 
government. 

The, His speech was like a tangled chain ; 
Nothing impaired, but all disordered. — 
Who is next? 

EtUer Pyramus and Thisbb. Wall, Moonshine^ and 
Lion^ as in dv/mh-show. 

Prol, 'Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this 

show; 
But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
This man is Pyramus, if you would know ; 
This beauteous lady Thisbe ia^ certain. 

This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 
Wall, that vile Wall which did these lovers 
sunder ; 
And through Wall's chink, poor souls, they are 
content 
To whisper, at the which let no man wonder. 

This man, with lantern, dog, and busk ot tViorc^ 
I^tesentetb Moonabine; for, i£ you Vil^'tasLCSH^ 
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Bj moonshine did these loyen think no scorn 
To meet at Ninas' tomb, there, there to woo 

This grisly beast^ which by name lion hight^ 
The trusty Thisbe, coming first by nighty 
T>id scare away, or rather did affiight ; 

And, as she fled, her mantle she did fall. 

Which Lion vile with bloody mouth did stain. 

Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth and tall, 
And finds his trusty Thisbe's mantle slain : 

Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade. 
He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breast ; 

And Thisbe, tarrying in mulberry shade. 

His dagger drew, and died. For all the rest^ 

Let Lion, Moonshine, Wall, and lovers twain, 
At large discourse, while here they do remain.' 

[Exeu/nt Froly Thisbe, Lion, and Moonshine, 

The. I wonder, if the lion be to speak. 
Dem, No wonder, my lord : one lion may, when 
many asses da 

WaU, ^In this same interlude it doth befall, 
That J, one Snout by name, present a wall ; 
JLad aucb a wall, as I woxild Wre ^o^ tVmikk^ 
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That had in it a oraimied hole, or chink, 
Through which the lovers, Fyramus and Thishe, 
Did whisper often very secretly. 
This lime, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth 

show 
That I am that same wall ; the truth is so ; 
And this the cranny is, right and sinister, 
Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper.' 

The, "Would you desire lime and hair to speak 
better) 

Dem. It is .the wittiest partition that ever I 
heard discourse, my lord. 

The. Pyramus draws near the wall : cdlence 1 

Enter Pyramus. 

Pyr» * grim-look'd night 1 night with hue 
so black I 
nighti which ever art, when day is not 1 

night ! night 1 alack, alack, alack I 

1 fear my Thisbe's promise is forgot. — 
And thouy wall I sweet, lovely wall. 

That stand'st between her father's ground and 

mine; 
Thou wall^ wall I sweet and lovely wall t 
Show me thy chink to blink through. mtVi xs&b& 

ejrne, [ Wall holdi up hia jvn^' 
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Thanks, courteous wall : Jove shield the( 

this! 
But what see I f No Thisbe do I see. 
wicked wall, through whom I see no bli 
Cursed be thy stones for thus deceiving m 

The. The wall, methinks, being sensib] 
curse again. 

Pyr. Ko, in truth, sir, he should m 

■ 

ceiving me/ is Thisbe's cue : she is to ei 

and I am to spy her through the walL 

see, it will fall pat as I told you. — ^Yo 

come& 

Enter Thisbe. 

Thi8. * wall, full often hast thou 1 
moans, 
For parting my fair Pyramus and me : 
My cherry lips have often kissed thy stoc 
Thy stones with lime and hair knit up in 
Pyr. * I see a voice : now will I to the 
To spy an I can hear my Thisbe's face. 
Thisbe 1' 

ThU, * My love I thou art my love, I € 
Pyr, 'Think what thou wilt, I am tl 
grace; 
And like Limander am I trusty stilL' 
TAtg, * And I Mke Helen, tVW t\i^^^\i5 
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Pyr. ' Not Shaf alas to Proems was so true.* 

Thii. 'As Shafalus to FrooruSi I to you/ 

Pyr. ' O 1 kiss me through the hole of this vile 
wall.' 

This. ' I kiss the wall's hole, not your lips at 
alL' 

Pyr. 'Wilt thou at Ninny's tomb meet me 
straightway ? ' 

This. "Tide life, 'tide death, I come without 
delay,' 

WaU, *Thus have I, Wall, my part discharged so; 
And, being done, thus Wall away doth go.' 

[Exeunt Wall, Pyramus and Thisbb. 

The, Now is the mural down between the tvo 
neighbours. 

Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so 
wilful to hear without warning. 

Hip. This is the silliest stuff that e'er I heard. 

The. The best in this kind are but shadows ; 
and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend 
them. 

Hip. It must be your imagination then, and 
not theirs. 

The. If we imagine no worse of them than they 
of themselves, they may pass £ot eiLC^Yi&i^ \&ssqu 
Here come two noble bea.sta in, a moon a\A «^'^o\^ 
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Enter Lion and Moonshine, 

Lion, * You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts do 
fear 
The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on floor, 
May now perchance both quake and tremble here, 
When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar. 
Then know, that I, one Snug the joiner am, 
A lion fell, nor else no lion's dam : 
For, if I should as lion come in strife 
Into this place, 't were pity on my life.' 

The, A very gentle beast^ and of a good con« 
science. 

Dem. The very best at a beast^ my lord, that 
e'er I saw. 

Lys. This lion is a very fox for his valour. 

The, True ; and a goose for his discretion. 

Dem. Not so, my lord ; for his valour cannot 
carry his discretion, and the fox carries the goose. 

The. His discretion, I am sure, cannot carry his 
valour, for the goose carries not the fox. It is 
well : leave it to his discretion, and let us listen to 
the moon. 

Moon, ^This lantern doth the horned moon pre- 
sent.' 
2>am, He should have worn the horns on his 
iiead 

i 
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The. He is no crescenti and his horns are in- 
fisible within the droumferenoe. 

Moan. * Thia lantern doth the horned moon pre- 
sent; 
Myself the man i' the moon do seem to be.' 

The, This is the greatest error of all the rest. 
The man should be put into the lantern : how is it 
else the man i' the moon f 

Dem, He dares not come there for the candle ; 
for, you see, it is already in snu£ 

Hip. I am aweary of this moon : 'would, he 
would change 1 

The, It appears by his small light of discretion, 
that he is in the wane ; but yet^ in courtesy, in all 
reason, we must stay the time. 

Lye. Proceed, Moon. 

Moon. 'All that I have to say is, to tell jov, 
that the lantern is the moon ; I, the man in the 
moon; this thorn-bush, mj thorn-bush; and this 
dog, my dog.' 

Dem. Why, all these should be in the lantern ; 

for all these are in the moon. But, silence 1 here 

eomes Thisba 

JS!n^THiSBB. 

This. * This is old Ninny's tom\k ^\i<^s%SaikTfiE| 
A>ret^ 
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Lion. 'Oh !• 

[The Lion roan, — ^Thisbb rum of. 
DrniL Well roared, licHi. 
The. Well nm, Thisbe. 

Hip. Well shone, Moon. — ^Tmly, the moon 
ahines with a good grace. 

[The Lion tears Thisbe's numde, and egeU, 
The. Well moused, lion. 
Denk And then came Fyramnai 
Ljfi, And ao the lion Tamshed. 

EnterTYRAXUS, 

Pyr. * Sweet moon, I thank thee for thj sonny 

beams: 
I thank thee, moon, for shining now ao bright. 
For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering streams^ 
I trust to taste of truest Thisbe's sights 
But stay ; — spite 1— 
But mark, poor knight^ 
What dreadful dole is here 1 
Eyes, do you seet 
How can it be t 
O dainty duck ! dear I 
Thy mantle good, 
What^ stained with blood • 
iLpproaoh, ye Puxioa IcSiV 
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O Fates, come, come: 
Out thread and thrum ; 
Quail, crush, conclude, and quell t * 
2%& This passion, and the death of a dear 
friend, would go near to make a man look sad. 
Hip, Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
Pyr. * O, wherefore, Nature, didst thou lions 
frame, 
Smce lion Tile hath here defloured my dear t 
Which is — no, no— which was the fairest dame, 
That liv'd, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd with 
cheer. 

Gome, tears, confound ; 
Out, sword, and wound 
The pap of Fyramus : 
Ay, that left pap. 

Where heart doth hop :— [Stah^. 

Thus die I, thus, thus, thus 1 
Kow am I dead ; 
Now am I fled ; 
My soul is in the sky : 

Tongue, lose thy light 1 
Moon, take thy flight I [Exit Moonshine, 
Now die, die, die, die, die.' [Diet* 

Denk No die, but an aco, for Iiim *, lov \i<^S&Wk 
one. 
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Lys. Less than an ace, man, for he is dead 
is nothing. 

The. With the help of a surgeon, he migh 
reooyer, and yet prove an ass. 

Hip. How chance Moonshine is gone^ h 
Thisbe comes back and finds her lover t 

The. She will find him by starlight. — ^Hen 
comes, and her passion ends the play. 

ErUer Thisbe. 

Hip. Methinks, she should not use a long 
for such a Pyramus ; I hope she will be brief. 
Dem. A mote will turn the balance, ^ 
Pyramus, which Thisbe, Is the better; he \ 
man, Qod warrant us ; she for a woman, God 
u& 

Lye. She hath spied him already with those a 
eyes. 
Dem, And thus she moans, videlicet ;— 
nia. * Asleep, my lovet 

What, dead, my dove t 
O Pyramus, arise 1 

Speak, speak I Quite dumb t 
Dead, dead ) A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes^ 
These lily lipa. 
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This cheny noac^ 
These yellow cowslip cheek% 

Are gone, are gone ! 

Lovers, make moan ! 
His eyes were green as leeksL 

Sisters Three, 

Oome, come to me, 
With hands as pale as milk ; 

Lay them in gore. 

Since you have shore 
With shears his thread of silk. 

Tongue, not a word : 

Oome, trusty sword ; 
Oome, blade, my breast imbrue : [Stabt, 

And farewell, friends. ^- 

Thus Thisbe ends : — 
Adieu, adieu, adieu.' [Dtet. 

The, Moonshine and lion are left to bury the 



DeTn, Ay, and Wall toa 

BoL Ko, I assure you : the wall is down, that 
parted their f ather& Will it please you to see the 
epilogue, or to hear a Bergomask dance between 
tvo of our company. 

The. No epilogue, I pray you ; for yo\uc ^"^^ 
heeds no excuse. Never excuse ; ioT tAi'Wi ^^ 
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players are all dead, there need none to be blamed. 

Marry, if he that writ it had play'd Fyramus, and 

hanged himself in Thisbe's garter, it would have 

been a fine tragedy : — and so it is, truly ; and very 

notably discharged. But come, your Bergomaak : 

let your epilogue alone. [A donee. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve.— 

Lovers, to bed : 't is almost fairy time. 

I fear we shall outsleep the coming mom, 

As much as we this night have overwatched. 

This palpable gross play hath weU beguiled 

The heavy gait of night. -^Sweet friends, to bed.— 

A. fortnight hold we this solemnity 

In nightly revels and new jollity. [Exeunt 

Enter Puck, with a broom. 

Puck, Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

All with weary task fordone. 
Now the wasted brands do glow. 

Whilst the screech-howl, screeching loud. 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night. 
That the graves, all gapmg mdi^ 
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lery one lets forth his sprite, 
In the church-way paths to glide : 
nd we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate's team, 
rem the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream, 
ow are frolic ; not a mouse 
lall disturb this hallow'd house : 
am sent with broom before, 
> sweep the dust behind the door. 

nter Obbron and Titakia, with their TraifL 

be. Through the house give glimmering lights 
By the dead and drowsy fire ; 
Every elf and fairy sprite 

Hop as light as bird from brier : 
And this ditty, after me. 
Sing, and dance it trippingly. 
k First, rehearse your song by rote, 
To each word a warbling note : 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 
^iU we sin^ and bless this placa 

[Sang and dance. 
^ow, until the break of day, 
trough this house each fairy stray* 
the beat bride-bed will we. 
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Which by us shall blessM be ; 

And the issue there create 

Ever shall be fortunate. 

So shall all the couples three 

Ever true in loving be ; 

And the blots of Nature's hand 

Shall not in their issue stand ; 

Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar. 

Nor mark prodigious, such as are 

Despis^ in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be. 

With this field-dew consecrate^ 

Eveiy fairy take his gait^ 

And each several chamber bless, 

Through this palace, with sweet peaoc 

Ever shall 't in safety rest^ 

And the owner of it blest. 

Trip away ; 

Make no stay ; 
Meet me all by break of day. 

\Exeunt Obbron, Titania, and t 
Puck. If we shadows have offended, 

Think but this, and all is mended,— 
That you have but slumbered here, 
While these visions did appear. 
And this weak and id\& \k«mft^ 

r 
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No more yielding but a dream, 

Ctentles, do not reprehend : 

If you pardon, we will mend. 

And, as I 'm an honest Puck, 

If we have unearned Inck 

Now to 'scape the serpent's tongue, 

We will make amends ere long ; 

Else the Puck a liar call : 

So, good night unto you alL 

Give me your hands, if we be friends, 

And Bobin shall restore amends. 

[Jkfit 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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^ who read Shakespeare are content to hear his 
worki described as a Lay Bible, but many pause 
when it is added that they are not so by chanca 
Every play, every tale with a plot in it, good or 
^, is somebody's notion of an interweaving of 
the lives and actions of men and women, with, so 
br as it has any plot at all, some problem of 
human life, and in the end somebody's notion of 
the way to solve it. The poet Crabbe said that he 
could read tales of all sorts, good or bad, because 
somebody's notion of life miist needs be in the 
worst of them, and this could not fail to supply 
iQatter of interest. A dramatist or novelist with 
& low view of life, may represent a hero or a 
heroine opposing hate to hate, or even cutting the 
imot of a story with a trick or lie. His works 
would not be a Lay Bible. Sbiake^^edbT^^ Vsi ^jm^ 
andoubted playa, never allows ©v\l to \>© 0N«t^avaA 
with evil; he invanably showa evW ovevcoxtv^ ^^^"^ 



^ 
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good, the discords of life healed only by man's lov 
to God and to his neighbour. Love Gkxi ; Lo^ 
your Neighbour ; Do your Work, making tl 
active business of life subject to the com^uani 
ments upon which hang all the law and the prt 
phets : Shakespeare's plays contain no lessons thf 
are not subordinate to these. Of dogmatism he 
free, of the true spirit of religion he is full ; an 
it is for this reason that we all agree in feeUr 
that his works are a Lay Bible, however the 
became so. 

How could it have been but by the picturing < 
life with the religious spirit that was in himselj 
Religion does not forbid cakes and ala Tl 
broadest sympathies are part of it. The brighte 
wit may be spent by a dramatist in paintii 
characters and manners of men who spoak wil 
their own tongues, and make evil their good, whi 
his own sense of life and truth makes it impossib 
for him to mislead those whom he is teachii 
through delight, [n Shakespeare's time there wi 
none but Puritan dissent from the opinion set fori 
by Sir Philip Sidney, in his Defence of Poesy, thi 
the purpose of the poet is to delight and teac 
but 80 to delight that he shall not seem to met 
teaching, ** He beginnetYi not. w\t\i o\>«»^wt^ ^'^^s 
tious, which must blur tke margvn V\\Jti Vox^r 
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(Atioiisi and load the memory with doubtfalness, 
but he oometh to 7011 with words set in delightful 
proportion, either accompanied with, or prepared 
for, the well-enchanting skill of music ; and with a 
tale, forsooth, he cometh unto you, with a tale 
which holdeth children from play, and old men 
from the chimney-comer ; and, pretending no 
more, doth intend the winning of the mind from 
wickedness to virtue, even as the child is often 
brought to take most wholesome things by hiding 
them in such other as have a pleasant taste, which, 
if one should begin to tell them the nature of the 
aloes or rhubarbarum they should receive, would 
sooner take their physic at their ears than at their 
mouth ; so it is in men (most of them are childish 
till they be cradled in their graves), glad they will 
be to hear the tales of Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, 
^neas ; and hearing them, must needs hear the 
right description of wisdom, valour and justice, 
which, if they had been barely (that is to say, 
philosophically) set out, they would swear they be 
brought to school again." 

And when the study of a play of Shakespeare's 
begins with " obscure definitions, which must blur 
the margin with interpretations wa!^ \o«A 'Oafe 
memory vitb doubtfulness," ita ws^on xaK^ 
§weAr saMy not only that be is p\x\. ^ ^s^Q«^ 
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again, but that he is put to a bad school. Shake> 
speare's first reason for the choice of a story was 
that it was a good story, which would please his 
public, and could be told in a play. Next would 
inevitably come the business of thinking it over, 
and conceiving its arrangement into acts. But a 
story is good in proportion to its power of interest- 
ing all men, and it must owe that power to some- 
thing in it which especially comes home to '•' men, 
as they are men within themselves." A poetic 
mind, even though much lower than Shakespeare's, 
cannot dwell on any story without finding where- 
abouts in it that point of interest must lie, and 
Shakespeare, having found it, found in it the point 
of view from which the whole should be presented. 
When Wordsworth said of his poems that each 
one of them had a worthy purpose, he hastened to 
add, "not that I always began to write with a 
distinct purpose formally conceived ; but habits of 
meditation have, I trust, so prompted and regu- 
lated my feelings, that any descriptions of such 
objects as strongly excite those feelings will be 
found to carry with them a pui-pose." So every 
tale that Shakespeare told, set to the music ir 
hjniseli, falh into harmony with the best truths of 

life. The best truths are ^^a ^Vm^X^v. — ^\^«s^ 

'ifUcuh, ab.stnise and dark. 
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Th« primal duties shine aloft — ^like stars : 
The charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man — ^like flowers. 

Critics there are who peer into holes of the 
ground, or search under a microseope for Shake- 
speare's meaning in a play ; who exercise prosaic 
wit in theories that convert the Tempest into an 
abstruse psychological parable ; or who suppose 
Acts I. — IV. of King Hewry VIIL to be in no 
relation to the main design of the play, which is a 
glorification of the House of Tudor, as shown in 
Act V. They have yet to learn how Shakespeare 
seeks to walk with us upon our common earth, 
over the flowers and under the stars that are hia 
fellow-teachers, with nothing more abstruse in his 
philoBophy than that he sees life as one who has 
found its highest lessons in the Sermon on the 
Mount 

How Shakespeare's works thus grew into a Lay 
Bible will, it is hoped, be shown in this edition of 
his Plays, and we have now to show it from the 
play of As You Like It. 

Shakespeare took his first notion of the tale from 
Lodge's Bosalynde. Lodge, who had drawn some 
part of it from the old song of Gamdyn^ -TAsasSft. Sa 
included in the present volume, meaxi^. Vv.^ ^"^^ 
U> be moral It waa called tlie Goldei. Le.go/i'y c^ 
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Euphues to the sons of Philautus because, he 
•aid, " here they may read that Virtue is the King 
of Labours, Opinion the Mistress of Fools; that 
Unity is the Pride of Nature, and Contention the 
Overthrow of Families.*' But Shakespeare has 
added to the tale new spiritual beauty. He wrote 
the play when his age was about thirty-five ; for 
it was not in Meres's list in the PaMadia Tamia 
{1598) ; it quotes a line from Marlowe's Hero and 
Leander published in 1598 ; and it was entered at 
Stationer's Hall in August, 1600 ; but there is no 
known edition of it earlier than the first folio of 
Shakespeare's works in 1623. Like Romeo and 
Juliet or the Merchant of Venicey it deals with 
discord between man and man, to show love con- 
quering. 

In As Tou Like It there are two discords ; each 
is between brother and brother, each is at the out- 
set fierce. They are set in a play filled with the 
harmonies of life, and are themselves reduoed to 
music in the close. One hatred is distinctly con- 
quered by man's love to man ; the other, by man's 
love to God. 

The play opens with the hate of Oliver for his 
trotber Orlando, first told, then shown in action, 
^ one brother is at the otYiex'^ \kco8X. ^VL\3D£nA 
*>^hction of old Adam tiie \io\iLa^wi»TVMi\» itec^^^v 
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meanwhile, the first note of the higher music. A 
few words between Oliver and Charles the wrestler 
touch on the other discord, accompanied also with 
its softer note in the pure friendship of girls, love 
between Rosalind and Celia. The first scene then 
ends with a last emphasis upon Oliver's hatied for 
Orlando, when he stirs the strong wrestler against 
him. 

The second and third scenes, which complete the 
act) open to view the other discord through a 
framework of pure love. 

Gelia forgets herself in her friend, and is bent 
only upon cheering Rosalind. They mock Fortune, 
who " reigns in the gifts of the world, not in the 
lineaments of nature.'' They hear of the cruel 
strength of the wrestler, from Le Beau, the kind- 
liest of courtly simpletons. And when Orlando 
has touched the heart of Rosalind with pity for his 
clanger, admiration for his courage, triumph for his 
victory, there comes resentment of Duke Frederick's 
injustice to the brave son of Sir Rowland de Bois, 
and warrant for the nearest sympathy in finding 
of what house Orlando came— 

My father loved Sir Bowlaud as his ioal, 

And all the world was of my ia^ei^i umA ^^^ 

then tbejroung innocence of aiiot\ieT loxm cil\cf^% 
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begins to swell into that higher music in which al) 
the discoi'ds will at last be lost. 

When, in the third scene, the discordant mind of 
the Duke Frederick breaks on the loving talk of 
the two girls with banishment of Rosalind, Shake- 
speare varies in a noticeable way from Lodge's 
story. Throughout he represents in Celia the un- 
selfish love whose life is in another's happiness. 
From the first word she speaks, her mind is upon 
Rosalind, not on hersell Lodge, in his tale^ made 
the Duke banish her and Rosalind together. They 
both went to the woods perforce. Shakespeare 
makes only Rosalind to be banished, with sugges- 
tion that her absence will bring worldly gain to 
Celia They both go to the woods, by choice of 
Celia, who sacrifices all gifts of the world to remain 
true to the lineaments of nature. 

The Second Act opens in the Forest of Arden, 
where the banished Duke finds sweetness in the 
uses of adversity, and — with a tendency of mind 
exactly opposite to that of Monsieur Jaqnes — when 
he finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, finds also good in every- 
thing. In contrast with this mood is the picture 
of Jaques drawing contempt for human life from 
contemplation of the wounds dfiei. He is the 
f cynical gentleniaji of whom it la tte&dLX 
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Thus most invectiyely he pieroeth through 
The body of the oonntry, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life. 

It is the Duke, his opposite in nature, who loves 
to cope him in these sullen fits, and the cynicism 
of Jaques, thus introduced, is used poetically after- 
wards, throughout the plaj, as foil to throw into 
relief the truer lessons of humanity. 

In the second scene we have Celia and Bosalind 
missed from court, Orlando suspected, and Oliver 
to be made answerable for his brother. 

In the third scene Orlando is warned of a new 
plot of his brother's to destroy him. 

This night he means 
To bum the lodging where you use to lie, 
And you within it : if he fail of that 
He will have other means to cut you off. 

But again the note of discord is associated with the 

harmonies of life that ever rise and swell towards 

the perfect music of the close. Here it is love 

between young and old, master and servant; a 

touching picture of true service, and of old age 

when it wears its crown of honour. Old Adam, in 

offering to his young master all the thrifty hire he 

layed, pleads. 

Let me be youi tei^Mi^x 
Though I look old, yet I am strong %sd VQa>q \ 
Far in mj joath I never did appVr 
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Hot and rebellions liquors in my blood ; 
Nor did not with nnbasbf nl forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a Insty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. Let me go with yon : 
ril do the servioe of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

So thej also are now bound for the wood, which \m 
the scene of the play during the rest of the second 
act 

Rosalind and Celia, as Ganymede with his sister 
Aliena, enter with Touchstone for protector, a wise 
fool who is devoted to Celia — " He 11 go along o'er 
the wide world with me/' Celia had said of him 
when she and Rosalind were planning flight. 
They are all weary, and Celia has wholly broken 
down — " I pray you, bear with me ; I can go no 
farther." When the love-lorn Sylvius has left old 
Corin the Shepherd, Celiacs next words are : 

I pray you, one of you question yond man 
If he for gold will give us any food ; 
I faint almost to death. 

When the questioning of Corin brings discovery 
that flock and pasture may perhaps be boughti 
Rosalind says to the Shepherd, 

/ prajr theSf if it stand with honesty, 
Bay thou the cottage, paatni^, wi^ >^^ ^wiV 
And thou shalt have tx) pay tot \t ot Tia» 
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Here GeUa's weariness cannot prevent her mind 
from nmning out, as usual^ in thought for others. 
There is one thought for the old shepherd, another 
to cheer Rosalind, who must not think that her 
friend suffers in her cause; her prompt addition 
therefore to Bosalind's suggestion of the purchase 
of the fiB^rm is, for the shepherd — "and we will 
mend thy wages ; " but for Rosalind, 

I like this place, 
And willingly ootdd waste my time in it. 

We are next to see old Adam also broken with 
fjfttigue, as he enters the wood leaning on Orlanda 
When he sinks with exhaustion the young man 
eheers him, and then bears him in his arms to 
better shelter while he goes to find him food. But 
this scene has its effect heightened by being, set 
between two scenes of the cynicism of Monsieur 
Jaques. Of his mirth at a song, the Duke says^ 

If he, compact of jars, grow mnsioal, 

We shall have shortly discord in the spheres. 

In the second of these scenes, Jaques is happy at 
the finding of a fool ; for he has oome upon Touch- 
stone in the forest, and would be himself a fool 



. . . Ubar^ 
WJtbAl, ma large a oharter aa tha -wVa^ 
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To blow on whom I pleaie. . . • 
• • • • 

InTeet me in my motley : give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will, throngh and throngk, 
Oleanse the f onl body of the infected world, 
If they will patiently reoeive my medioine. 
Duke, Fie on thee I I oan tell what then woald*ft da 
Jaquet, What, for a oonnter, would I do bat good T 
Duke, Most mischieyons f onl sin, in chiding nn : 
For thon thyself has been a libertine 
Ai sensnal as the brutish sting itself ; 
And all th' embossed sores and headed evils 
That thou with licence of free foot hast oaught, 
Would'st thou disgorge into the general world. 

That peep into the past life of Jaques ought, one 
would think, to throw clear light upon the meaning 
of the character, and save Shakespeare from being 
himself in any way identified therewith. Jaques 
again serving as foil, his false moralising is imme- 
diately followed by the entrance of Orlando, and 
again there rises the full music of the brotherhood 
of man. A passage, to which the poet carefully 
gives emphasis by repetition, sums up in few 
words Shakespeare's conception of true life as it is 
set forth in the larger features of the play. Orlando 

■ays— 

Whatever you are 
Thxt in this destrt inacoessible, 
Under the shade of melanohoVj \M!u.t£ba> 
Lose and negleot the oTeepiii%\iOTxx%oi^ima« 
^ou hava looked on Y>eWwt ^1%— 
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What are these better days) The days of • 
nore actiTo love to God — 

If ever been where bells have knolled to ohnroh ;^ 
^6 days of friendly fellowship with man — 

If ever sat at any good man's feast ; — 

ind fullness of human sympathy — 

If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 
And know what 'tis to pity and be pitied, 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be. 
In the which hope I blnsh, and hide my sword. 

Shakespeare prolongs this note by making the 
banished Duke immediately repeat it — 

TriM is it that we have seen better days, etc. 

The poet had no faith in an ideal of Arcadian 
idleness. One of his very earliest plays, Love^i 
Labowr^M Lost, disposed of that When Orlando 
has gone to find the old man 

Who after me hath many a weary step 
Limped in pare love, 

i^aques, still as foil to the diamond, occupies the 
interval before his return with a picture of the 
^▼en ages of man. One might have wiigigiQieMi 
^hat even Nic, Bottom himself \iajd. VmA^^gmB^skssa 
^oagh to see that it was not S\iakea^e»i^ \»^ \j^ 
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own person, but in dramatic presentment of a 
ojmc, who saw in infancy onlj "mewling and 
puking ; " in childhood the '' whining " schoolboy ; 
who mocked youth in the lover and the soldier, 
and found in age only the lean and slippered 
pantaloon, or second childishness and mere oblivion. 
Upon that last note of contempt follows im- 
mediately Shakespeare's fine dramatic comment 
his own picture of the worthiness of youth and 
age, when Orlando enters bearing Adam on his 
back. The Act ends presently with a visible 
entwining of men in a group significant of human 
fellowship. The Duke, whose temper is the oppo- 
site to that of Jaques, says to the son of good Sir 

Rowland — 

I am the Dnke 
That loved your father. The residae of your f Oirtane, 
Qo to yonr cave and tell me. — Gtood old man, 
Thou art right welcome, as thy master is. — 
Support him by the arm. — Give me your hand. 

The Third Act opens with the short scene in 
which Duke Frederick makes Oliver answerable 
for the disappearance of Orlando, and seiies hia 
lands and goods till he has found his brother. 

OUwr, that your highness knew my heart in this I 
Inmwer ioved my brother in my Aii«. 

J>uke ^. More villain Ulou.— ^^, ^0^^^^=^ ^"^ ^ 
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And let my officers of snch a nature 
Make an extent upon his honse and lands. 
Do this expediently, and turn him going. 

In the second scene of the third act Monsieur 
Jaques meets with Orlando in the wood ; the 
false and the true have a short conflict, in which 
Jaques is worsted. Sajs the sick-minded Jaques, 
m the course of it, " Will you sit down with me t 
and we two will rail against our mistress the world 
and all our misery." To which Orlando replies in 
the right wholesome tone, '' I will chide no breather 
in the world but myself, against whom I know 
most faults." 

The dainty pastoral of love proceeds until we 
reach, in the third scene of the Fourth Act, the 
close of the first discord. Orlando has missed his 
love-lesson with Ganymede, and the cause of that 
yields one of the two great love-lessons of the 

play. He had seen where 

• 

Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed with age. 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched ragged man, overgrown with hair, 
Lay sleeping on his back ; about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreathed itself. 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approached 
The opening of his mouth ; bat suddenly, 
Seeing Orlando, it unlinked itself, 
And with indented glides did slip aw&y 
bto m buah / oadtfr which boAh^t ahaAe 
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A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay oonoMng, head on g^und, with cat-like watoh. 

When that the sleeping man should stir ; for *tia 

The royal disposition of that beast 

To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. 

This seen, Orlando did approach the man, 

And found it was his brocher, his elder brother. 

Celia, O, I have heard him speak of that aame 
brother ; 
And he did render him the most unnatural 
That liyed 'mongst men. 

Oliver, And well he might do so, 

For well I know he was unnatural. 

Rosalind, Bat, to Orlando — Did he leaye him there, 
Food to the sucked and hungry lioness ? 

Oliver, Twioe did he turn his back, and purposed so, 
But kindness, nobler ever than revenge. 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Made him give battle to the lioness, 
YiTho quickly fell before him : in which hurtling 
From miserable slumber I awaked. 

Celia, Are you his brother 1 

Rosalind, Was it yon he resooed ? 

Celia, Was't you that did so oft contrive to kill him f 

Oliver, 'Twas I ; but *tis not I. I do not shame 
To tell you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am. 



This is a parable, like that of the Good Samaritan, 
including even more of the whole body of Ohrist'a 
teaching about man's love to his neighbour. The 
help is not to a stranger, but to an enemy ; to 
ne who has sought the destruction of the helper. 
t iff nnf, hfljp by a kindly (dit. esADi^ «vw«^ «^ ^ 
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the accidents of life, but help bj a risk of life 
itsell Orlando lisks his life in battle with the 
lioness to save a brother who had followed him 
with deadly hate. He is not satisfied till he has 
brought his brother into safety, brought him to 
shelter, food^ and friendship of the Duke. Not 
until he has actively fulfilled all offices of love 
does he, when fainting from his loss of blood, 
think of himself or Ganymede. And by such 
Love to his Neighbour, Orlando conquers hatred 
md transforms it into love. 

Close of the other discord in awakening of Love 
to God, could not be shown so fully. Massinger 
might have tried to set forth in detail the argu- 
ment that brought a soul to God; but Shakespeare 
was content with one firm touch to make the fact 
appear. It is significant that this was a touch all 
his own. In Lodge's story, when the usurping 
Duke brought an army against his brother and his 
followers within the forest, the Twelve Peers of 
France, in arms to recover the right of the banished 
Duke, met the invading army, put it to flight, and 
killed the usurper. The Twelve Peers give place 
in Shakespeare to a higher power. 

Upon the scene of concord that closes the play> 
the second aon of Sir Rowland entera — no %\2ra3^geii 
m'ib a message, but a brother w\iO «AdA \» ^^ 
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Boene one more suggestion of the ties of love — and 
he it is who reports to the Duke in the forest that 
Duke Frederick 

Addroflsed a mighty power, whioh were on foot 
In his own oondnot, purposely to take 
His brother here, and put him to the sword. 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he oame, 
Where, meeting with an old religious man^ 
After some question with him^ was converted 
Both from his enterprise and from the world ; 
His orown bequeathing to his banished brother, 
And all their lands restored to them again 
That were with him exiled. 

Shakespeare's substitution of this rconcilement 
to God for the putting of the evil-minded brother 
to the sword through the migbt of the Twelve 
Peers, is in the highest degree characteristic of his 
way of teaching. 

Upon two points in the close of the play a word 
or two should yet be added. Oelia's sudden love 
for Oliver is in ao(x>rdance with her character. 
There is joy in heaven — in the heaven also of her 
heart-— over one sinner that repenteth. We shall 
find a like suggestion in the Tempest, of love 
awakened in an innocent mind by the beauty of 
a human face expressing pure and deej) emotion. 
Cblia'a heart goes out to Olivet vn X>Yi^ Wix of his 
repentance ; victory nobler tban x^t. oV O^^^mAs^ 
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in which he overthrew more than the wrestler 
Charles. Moreover, as wife to Oliver, Oelia be- 
oomes bound by a new tie of affection to Orlando's 
wifa The cousins become sisters. 

And what is Hymen in the closing music of the 
play ? Hymen, who, while soft music plays, leads 
Rosalind into a little world of human love, and 
sings what is meant for much more than a mar- 
riage song — 

Then is there mirth in heaven 
When earthly things made even 
Atone together. 

Is it a masque in the forest, is it an angel ii 
the world 1 I do not know ; but I look out on li£ 
and think it ii an angel in the world. 



A NOTE. 



A ipAre page may here be occupied by a note in answer to 
a anestion that has often been asked. 
In Hamlet, page 37, Polonlus u made to say to Laertes :— 

" The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapule them to thy soul with hoops of steel ; 
Bat do not dull tliy palm with entertainment 
Of each new hatched, unfledged course." 

Here the last word is in the folio of 1623, and according to all 
modem editions, "comrade." Why was the word alteAd? 

1. Because both of the early quartos give the word * *■ courage/ 
while they here differ so much in other parts of the reading as 
dearly to be separate witnesses. In the quarto of 1603, Geram- 
bis (Polonius) says to Ljiortes : — 

" do not dull the palme with entertaine 

O^erery new nnfleg'd courage." 

In the 1804 quarto Polonius says : — 

"doe not dull thy palme with entertainment 

Of each new hatcht, unnedg'd courage." 

This calls for consideration. 

2. Consideration brings to mind that ** courage " meant in 
old English what its etymology implies, the stiriing of the 
heart, without the limitation that has shrunk the meaning of 
the word. So Chaucer, at the beginning of the prolog e to 
the ** Canterbury Tales,*' wrote of the birds, how 

" sinale fowle's maken melodie, 



That slepen all the night, with open yhe, 
Ho priketh hem nature in liure cordgfA," 

3. The result of such consideration is that '* courage," used 

by Sh^espeare in this sense, is precisely the right word for the 

context ; and that ** comrade," substituted in the folio because 

'" courage" looked wrong to those who had lost sight of the 

first broader meaning of the word, is comparatively weak and 

ra^ue. The first emotions of the heart towards each other 

4tmong D0W comr&deB might be imased as **new hatcht and 

twifedged ; ** bo might the comTadeftV\\p \ >wi\i t.o %ws \>MfcX. \.V% 

vomrac/es were bo is much less poetical. TViewlox^*^'' ««vaV%%'' 

^ right, "comrade ** is wrong. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 



Duke, living in banishment. 
Frede&iok, his Brother^ and 
Usurper of his Dominions. 
Amiens, i Lords attending on 
Jaqubs, / the banished Duke, 
Lk Beau, a Courtier. 
Charles, a Wrestler. 

ji^a' \ Sans of Sir ROW' 
oSSiioj ^^^nddeBois. 

dS^Is. } ^^'•'^ ^ ^^^- 

Touchstone, a Clovm, 
Sib Oliver Mab-text, a 
Vicar. 

The SCENE lies, flnt, and in Act II., scene 3, near 
Oliver's House ; afterwards, in the Usurp'^r's Court, and in liho 
Forest of Abden. 



&8, ]shepl^. 
•WiLLLUf, a Country FdJUm, 

in loife with Avarey, 
Hthen. 

Rosalind, Daughter to the 

banished Dvlie, 
Geua, Daughter to Frederic. 
Phebe, a Shepherdess. 
Audrey, a Country Wench, 

Lords, Pages, Foretien, and 
other Attendanti, 



ACT I. 
Scene I. — Oliver's Orchard. 
Enter Orlando and Adam. 
OrL As I remember, Adam, it was upon this 
fatshioiu He bequeathed me by will but poor a 
thousand crowns, and, as thou say'st, charged my 
brother on his bicfising to breed me^^W \ ttsA'OaK^ 
if^gins my sadneaa. My brother 3ajc\\3Lea V^ Vftfe^** 
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at school, and report speaks goldenly of his profit : 
for my part, he keeps me rustically at home, or, to 
speak more properly, stays me here at home un- 
kept ; for call you that keeping for a gentleman of 
my birth, that differs not from the stalling of an 
ox 1 Hia horses are bred better ; for, besides that 
they are fair with their feeding, they are taught 
their manage, and to that end riders dearly hired : 
but I, his brother, gain nothing under him but 
growth, for the which his animals on his dunghills 
are as much bound to him as I. Besides this 
nothing that he so plentifully gives me, the some- 
thing that Nature gave me his countenance seems to 
take from me : he lets me feed with his hinds, bars 
me the place of a brother, and, as much as in him 
lies, mines my gentility with my education. This 
is it, Adam, that grieves me ; and the spirit of my 
father, which I think is within me, begins to mutiny 
against this servitude. I will no longer endure it, 
though yet I know no wise remedy how to avoid 
it 

Adam. Yonder comes my master, your brother. 

OtI, Go apart, Adam, and thou shalt hear how 
he will shake me up. 

Olz, Now^ BIT I whskt make you \iBt^\ 
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OrL Nothing: I am not taught to make kdJ" 
thing. 

Oli, What mar you then, sir f 

OrL Marry, sir, I am helping you to mar that 
which God made, a poor unworthy brother of yours, 
with idleness. 

Oli, Marry, sir, be better employed, and be 
oanght awhile. 

OrL Shall I keep your hogs, and eat husks with 
them t What prodigal portion have I spent, that 
I should come to such penury 9 

Oli. Blnow you where you are, sir f 

OrL 0, sir, very well : here, in your orchard. 

Oli, KjolOW yon before whom, sir t 

OrL Ay, better than him I am before knows me. 
I know you are my eldest brother; and, in the 
gentle condition of blood, you should so know me. 
The courtesy of nations allows you my better, in 
that you are the £brst-bom ; but the same tradition 
takes not away my blood, were there twenty 
brothers betwixt us. I have as much of my father 
in me, as you ; albeit, I confess, your coming 
before me is nearer to his reverence. 

Oli. What, boy ! 

OrL Come, come, elder brothex, ^oxji w^ x«» 
X<nmg in thia. 
OH Wilt thou lay hands on me, v\a»m^ 
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OrL I am no villain : I am the youngest son of 
Sir Rowland de Bois ; he was my father, and he is 
thrice a villain that says such a father begot 
villains. Wert thou not my brother, I would not 
take this hand from thy throat till this other had 
pulled out thy tongue for saying so : thou hast 
railed on thyself. 

Adam. [Coming forward,'\ Sweet masters, be 
patient : for your father's remembrance, be at 
accord. 

on. Let me go, I say. 

Orl. I will not, till I please ; you shall hear me. 
My father charged you in his will to give me good 
education : you have trained me like a peasant, 
obscuring and hiding from me all gentleman-like 
qualities. The spirit of my father grows strong in 
me, and I will no longer endure it; therefore, 
allow me such exercises as may become a gentle- 
man, or give me the poor allottery my father left 
me by testament : with that I will go buy my 
fortunes. 

01%, And what will thou do % beg, when that is 
■pent 1 Well, sir, get you in : I will not long be 
troubled with you ; you shall have some part of 
four win. I pray you, leave me. 
Or/. I will no further offend -jom tWii \s««aaisr — 
ate for ¥ay good. i 

\ 
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OH. Get you with him, you old dog. 

Adam. Is old dog my reward t Most true, I 
haTe lost my teeth in your service. — God be with 
mj old mister ! he would not have spoke such a 
word. [Exeunt Orlando and Adam. 

Oli^ Is it even so 1 begin you to grow upon me t 
I will physic your rankness, and yet give no thou- 
sand crowns neither. Holla, Dennis ! 

ErUer Dennis. 

Den, Calls your worship ? 

OU. Was not Charles, the duke's wrestler, hore 
to speak with me? 

Den, So please you, he is here at the door, and 
importunes access to you. 

OU, Call him in. [Exit Dennis.]— T will be a 
good way ; and to-morrow the wrestling is. 

Enter Charles. 

CAo. Qood morrow to your worship. 

01%, Good Monsieur Charles : what 's the new 
news at the new court 

Gha, There 's no news at the court, sir, but the 
old news : that is, the old duke is banished by his 
younger brother the new duke, and tiai^^ w Vssa 
Joying lords have put themseWea viiXiO Nc\\asX»2r| 
exile with him, whose laiida andwvexiueaewrv^^^^ 
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new duke ; therefore, he gives them good leave to 
wander. 

on. Oan you tell, if Rosalind, the duke's 
daughter, be banished with her father ) 

Cha. O, no ; for the duke's daughter, her cousin, 
so loves her, being ever from their cradles bred 
together, that she would have followed her exile, 
or have died to stay behind her. She is at the 
court, and no less beloved of her uncle than his 
own daughter ; and never two ladies loved aa they 
do. 

01%. Where will the old duke live f 

Cha. They say, he is already in the forest of 
Arden, and a many merry men with him; and 
there they live like the old Robin Hood of Eng- 
land They say, many young gentlemen flock to 
him every day, and fleet the time carelessly, as 
they did in the golden world 

OH, What, you wrestle to-morrow before the 
new dukel 

C?M, Marry, do l,fdt; and I came to acquaint 
you with a matter. I am given, sir, secretly to 
mnderstand) that your younger brother Orlando 
hath a disposition to come in disguised against me 
to trj A fa^ To-morrow, sir, I wrestle for my 
credit, and he that «Bcapea m& ^V2iiQ\^ i«i&i^ 
hix>kea limb shall acauit \nm ^e\i. Xwtt\xw3{es«8i 
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is but young, and tender, and, for your love, 1 
would be loath to foil him, as I must for my own 
honour if he come in : therefore, out of my love to 
you, I came hither to acquaint you withal, that 
either you might stay him from his intendment, or 
brook such disgrace well as he shall run into, in 
that it is a thing of his own search, and altogether 
against my will. 

OH. Charles, I thank thee for thy love of me, 
which thou shalt find I will most kindly requite. 
I had myself notice of my brother's purpose here- 
in, and have by underhand means laboured to 
dissuade him from it ; but he is resolute. 1 11 tell 
thee, Charles, it is the stubbomest young fellow of 
France, full of ambition, an envious emulator of 
every man's good parts, a secret and villainous 
contriver against me his natural brother : there- 
fore, use thy discretion, I had as lief thou didst 
break his neck as his finger. And thou wert best 
look to't ; for if thou dost him any slight disgrace, 
or if he do not mightily grace himself on thee^ he 
will practise against thee by poison, entrap thee by 
some treacherous device, and never leave thee till he 
hath ta'en thy life by some indirect means or 
other ; for, I assure thee (and almost m\\i \j^t%\ 
speat It), there ia not one bo 70\o^^ vcl\ w^ 
rUlainona tbia day living. I apealt \Ax\»>aTo'Ott»Al 
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of him, out should I anatomise him to thee as he 
is, I must blush and weep, and thou must look pale 
and wonder. 

Cha. I am heartily glad I came hither to you. 
If he come to-morrow, I '11 give him his payment : 
if ever he go alone again, I'll never wrestle for 
prize more ; and so, God keep your worship 1 

\Exit, 

01%. Farewell, good Charles. — Now will I stir 
this gamester. I hope I shall see an end of him ; 
for my soul, yet I know not why, hates nothing 
more than he : yet he 's gentle ; never schooled, 
and yet learned; full o£^ noble.- device; of all sorts 
enchantingly beloved, and indeed, so much in the 
heart of the world^ ti^^^ especially of my own 
people, who best knowhim,Hhat^ am altogether 
misprised. But it shall tiot be so long; this 
wrestler shall clear all : nothing remains but that 
I kindle the boy thither, which now 1 11 go about 

[Exit 



SoKirB XL — A Lawn before the Duke's Palace. 

XfUer Rosalind and Obua. 
CUi I praj thee, Roaal^d., wtAft. m^ oq«^ b« 
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Ra$. Dear Oelia, I show more mirth than I am 
miBtresa of, and would you yet were merrier? 
Unless you ooold teach me to forget a banished 
father, yon most not learn me how to remember 
any extraordinary pleasure. 

Oel Herein I see, thou lovest me not with the 
full weight that I love thee. If my uncle, thy 
banished father, had banished thy uncle, the duke, 
my father, so thou hadst been still with me, I 
could have taught my love to take thy father for 
mine : so wouldst thou, if the truth of thy love to 
me were so righteously tempered, as mine is to 
thee. 

Bob, Well, I will forget the condition of my 
estate to rejoice in yours. 

CeL You know, my father hath no child but I, 
nor none is like to have ; and, truly, when he dies, 
thou shalt be his heir : for what he hath taken 
away from thy father perforce, I will render thee 
again in affection : by mine honour I will ; and 
when I break that oath, let me turn monster. 
Therefore^ my sweet Bose, my dear Hose, be 
menj. 

Sa$. From henceforth I will, coz, and devise 
sports. Let me see ; what think you of falling in 
love > " > 

^/ Marry, Jpr'jrtheo do, to make spoxVi VkA»i^\ 
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but love no man in good earnest ; nor no further 
in sport neither, than with safety of a pore blush 
thou maj'st in honour come off again. 

Eos, "What shall be our sport thent 

Cel, Let us sit, and mock the good housewife, 
Fortune, from her wheel, that her gifts may hence- 
forth be bestowed equally. 

Eos, I would we could do so ; for her benefits 
are mightily misplaced, and the bountiful blind 
woman doth most mistake in her gifts to women. 

Cel. T is true, for those that she makes fair she 
scarce makes honest; and those that she makes 
honest she makes very ill-favouredly. 

Eos. Nay, now thou goest from Fortune's office 
to Nature's : Fortune reigns in gifts of the world, 
not in the lineaments of Natura 

Enter Touchstone. 

CeL No : when Nature hath made a fair 
creature, may she not by Fortune fall into the 
fire t — ^Though Nature hath given us wit to flout 
at Fortune, hath not Fortune sent in this fool to 
cut off the argument 1 

Eos. Indeed, there is Fortune too hard for 
Nature, when Fortune makes Nature's natural the 
cutter-offof Nature^B wit. 
Ca/i Peradventure tli^a V& xloX, ^ox^-vm.^^ ^^s^ 
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neitlier, but Nature's, who, perceiving onr natural 
wits too dull to reason of such goddesses, hath sent 
this natural for our whetstone, for always the 
dulness of the fool is the whetstone of the wits.-* 
How now, wit 1 whither wander you ? 

TotLch, Mistress, you must come away to your 
father. 

Cel, Were you made the messenger! 

Touch, No, by mine honour, but I was bid to 
come for you. 

Ro8, Where learned you that oath, fool 1 

Touch, Of a certain knight, that swore by his 
honour they were good pancakes, and swore by his 
honour the mustard was naught : now, I '11 stand 
to it the pancakes were naught and the mustard 
was good, and yet was not the knight foresworn. 

Cel. How prove you that, in the great heap of 
your knowledge 1 

Ro8, Ay, marry, now unmuzzle your wisdom. 

Touch, Stand you both forth now : stroke your 
chins, and swear by your beards that I am a 
knave. 

Cel, By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

Touch, By my knavery, if I had it, then I were. 
But if you swear by that that is not, you sx^ Tia\ 
forsworn ; no more was this knigiat, awCiSMyg^ \$^ 
^/> honour, for be never had any ; or, VLYift V^xV% 
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had sworn it away before ever he saw those pan- 
cakes, or that mustard. 

CeL Pr'ythee, who is 't that thou mean'st t 

Totteh, One that old Frederick, your father, 
loves. 

CeL My father's love is enough to honour him 
enough. Speak no more of him; you'll be 
whipped for taxation one of these days. 

Touch. The more pity, that fools may not speak 
wisely, what wise men do foolishly. 

Gel By my troth thou say*st true ; for since tb^ 
little wit that fools have was silenced, the little 
foolery that wise men have makes a great show. 
Here comes Monsieur Le Beau. 

Enter Lb Beau. 

Eos. With his mouth full of news. 

CeL Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed 
their young. 

Eos, Then shall we be news-crammed. 

CeL All the better; we shall be the more 
marketable. Bon jour , Monsieur Le Beau: what's 
the news 1 

. JLe Beau, Fair princess, you have lost much 
good sport. 
OeL Sport t Of -what co\o\xT^ 
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Le Beau, What colour, madam t How shall I 
answer you ? 

Eo9, As wit and fortune will 

T<mch, Or as the Destinies decree. 

CeL Well said, that was laid on with a troweL 

T<yuch. Nay, if I keep not my rank, — 

Ro8, Thou losest thy old smelL 

Le Beau, You amaze me, ladies : I would have 
told you of good wrestling which you have lost 
the sight of. 

Bo%. Yet tell us the manner of the wrestling. 

Le Beau, I will tell you the beginning, and, if 
it please your ladyships, you may see the end, for 
the best is yet to do, and here, where you are, 
they are coming to perform it. 

CeL Well, the beginning that is dead and 
buried. 

Le Beau. There comes an old man and his three 
sons, — 

Cel I could match this beginning with an old tale. 

Le Beau, Three proper young men, of excellent 
growth and presence ; — 

Bo$. With bills on their necks : Be it known 
into all men by these presents. 

I/e Beau, The eldest of the three wrestled with 
Charles, the duke's wrestler; whioh CViax\<^ \si % 
moment threw him^ and broke three oi \^ t^m^ 
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that there is little hope of life in him; so he 
served the second, and so the third. Yonder they 
lie, the poor old man, their father, making snch 
pitiful dole over them, that all the beholders take 
his part with weeping. 

Bos. Alas ! 

Touch, But what is the sport, monsieur, that 
the ladies have lost 1 

Le Beau, Why, this that I speak of. 

Touch, Thus men may grow wiser every day. 
It is the first time that ever I heard breaking of 
ribs was sport for ladies. 

Cel, Or I, I promise thee. 

Ro8, But is there any else longs to see this 
broken music in his sides f is there yet another 
dotes upon rib-breaking t Shall we see this 
wrestling, cousin t 

Le Beau, You must if you stay here, for here i« 
the place appointed for the wrestling, and they are 
ready to perform it. 

Cel, Yonder, sure, they are coming ; let us no^• 
stay and see it. 

Flowrish, Enter Duke Frederick, Lord$, 
Orlaxdo, Oharles, and Attendcmts, 

Duke F. Come on. Since the youth will not be ^ 
»atreated, bis own peril on \iw loT^aiansssi. 

i 



/ 
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Ro9. Is yonder the man % 

Le Beau, Even he, madam. 

CeL Alas ! he is too young : yet he looks 
successfully. 

Duke F. How now, daughter and cousin : are 
you crept hither to see the wrestling ? 

Ros, Ay, my liege, so please you give us leave. 

Duke F, You will take little delight in it, I 
can tell you, there is such odds in the man. In 
pity of the challenger's youth I would fain dis- 
suade him, but he will not be entreated. Speak 
to him, ladies, see if you can move him. 

CeL Call him hither, good Monsieur Le Beau. 

DvJce F, Do so : I *11 not be by. 

[DuKB goes apart 

Le Beau, Monsieur the challenger, the princess' 
call for you. 

Orl, I attend them, with all respect and duty. 

Ro8, Young man, have you challenged Charles 
the wrestler 1 

Orl, No, fair princess ; he is the general chal- 
lenger : I come but in, as others do, to try with 
him the strength of my youth. 

Cel, Young gentleman, your spirits are too bold 
for your years. You have seen cruel ^tooC Cil 
this msm's strength : if you saw yowT^^l V^JOi^ 
roar eyea, or knew yourself witik 70UT *^\3l^^Jew«vv\ 
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the' fear of your adventure would counsel you to a 
more equal enterprise. We pray you, for your 
own sake, to embrace your own safety, and give 
over this attempt. 

Bos, Do, young sir, your reputation shall not 
therefore be misprised : we will make it our suit 
to the duke, that the wrestling might not go 
forward. 

Orl. I beseech you, punish me not with your 
hard thoughts, wherein I confess me much guilty 
to deny so fair and excellent ladies anything. But 
let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with me to 
my trial ; wherein if I be foiled, there is but one 
shamed that was never gracious ; if killed, but one 
dead that is willing to be so. I shall do my friends 
no wrong, for I have none to lament me ; the 
world no injury, for in it I have nothing ; only in 
the world I fill up a place, which may be better 
supplied when I have made it empty. 

Bos, The little strength that I have^ I would it 
were with you. 

CeL And mine, to eke out hers. 

Bos, Fare you welL Pray Heaven, I be de- 
ceived in you ! 

(7a/, Your heart's desires be with you. 
(7^. Come, where is tbia yo\m^ ^eK^sxA.^ ^k>*-»*' 
•o desirous to lie with hia motYvex ^fwc:>i)[i\ \ 

\ 
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OrL Beady^ sir ; but his will hath in it a more 
modest working. 

Duke F. Tou shall try but one fall. 

Cha. No, I warrant your grace, you shall not 
entreat him to a second, that have so mightily 
persuaded him from a first. 

OrL You mean to mock me afber : you should 
not have mocked me before : but come your 
ways. 

Hos. Now, Hercules be thy speed, young man ! 

Cel, I would I were invisible, to catch the 
strong fellow by the leg. 

[Charles and Orlando wrestle, 

Rom, O excellent young man ! 

Cel, If I had a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can 
tell who should down. 

[Oharles ia thrown. Shout. 

Duke F, No more, no more. 

Orl, Yes, I beseech your grace, I am not yet 
weU breathed. 

Dvke F, How dost thou, Charles f 
i Le Beau, He cannot speak, my lord. 
I DvJo/e F, Bear him away. 

[Charles m home out. 
What is thy name, young m«tx\.^ 

Or/, Orlando, my liege, th^ yoxingeaX. «csn ^ ^a 

rlahd de Boia, 
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Duke F, I would thou hadst been son to some 
man else. 
The world esteemed thy father honourable, 
But I did find him still mine enemy : 
Tliou shouldst have better pleased me with this 

deed, 
Hadst thou descended from another house. 
But fare tljce well, thou art a gallant youth. 
I would thou hadst told me of another father. 
[^Exeunt Duke Frederick, Train, and Le Bbau. 
CeL Were I my father, coz, would I do 
thisi 

Orl, I am more proud to be Sir Bowland'g son, 
His youngest son — and would not change that 

calling, 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. 

Roe, My father loved Sir Rowland m his 
soul. 
And all the world was of my father's mind : 
Had I before known this young man his son, 
I should have given him tears unto entreaties. 
Ere he should thus have ventured. 

Cel, Gentle oousiu, 

Let us go thank him, and encourage him : 
Mjr father^a rough and envious disposition 
Sticks me at heart. — Sir, you\i«tNft'v^^«aRiCT^v 
^ you do keep your promiaeaiaVji>r% 
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fiat justly, as you have exceeded all promise^ 
Your mistress shall be happy. 

Ro8, Gentleman, 

[Giving hvm a chain /ram her neck. 
Wear this for me ; one out of suits with fortune, 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks 

means. 
Shall we go, coz 1 

CeL Ay. Fare you well, fair gentleman. 
Orl Can I not say, I thank you f My better 
parts 
Aj:« all thrown down, and that which here stands 

up 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeless block. 

Ro8. He calls us back. My pride fell with my 
fortunes ; 
I Tl ask him what he would. — ^Did you call, sir t — 
Sir, you have wrestled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies. 
Gel Will you go, oosf 

Roi, Have with you. — Fare you well. 

[Exeimt EosALiND cmd Oelia. 
Orl. What passion hangs these weights upon 
my tongue 1 
I cannot speak to her, yet she UTgeA. QiOTiictetjL<i^. 
Opoor Orlando ! thou art overtYoro^'WTL. 
Or Ob&rlea, or something weaker, ixi«axe!» ^i^as»• 
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Re-^nter Lb Beau. 

L€ Beau. Good sir, I do in friendship oounsel 
you 
To leave this place. Albeit you have deserved 
High commendation, true applause, and love. 
Yet such is now the duke's condition, 
That he misconstrues all that you have dona 
The duke is humorous : what he is, indeed, 
More suits you to conceive, than I to speak of. 
OtL I thank you, sir; and, pray you, tell me 
this: 
Which of the two was daughter of the duke. 
That here was at the wrestling ] 

Le Beau, Neither his daughter, if we judge bj 
manners : 
But yet, indeed, the smaller is his daughter : 
The other is daughter to the banished duke, 
And here detained by her usurping uncle, 
To keep his daughter company ; whose loves 
Are dearer than the natural bond of sister**. 
But I can tell you, that of late this duke 
Hath ta'en displeasure 'gainst liis gentle niece, 
Grounded upon no .other argument 
But that the people praise her for her virtuet 
And pity her for her good laXiVvet'^ %s^^ \ 
And, on my life, \^ia Tiv.vV\ce'^^\v\^^^V^^^^l 
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Will suddenly break forth. — Sir, fare you well : 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I shall desire more love and knowledge of you. 
OrL I rest much bounden to you : fare you well 

[Fxit Le Beau. 
Thus must I from the smoke into the smother, 
From tyrant duke unto a tyrant brother. — 
But heavenly Bosalind 1 [Exit. 



Scene III. — A Room in the Palaca 
Enter Ceua and Eosalind. 

CeL Why, cousin, why, Rosalind ! — Cupid have 
mercy I — ^Not a word 1 

Ros, Not one to throw at a dog. 

CeL No, thy words are too precious to be cast 
away upon curs, throw some of them at me : come, 
lame me with reasons. 

Ros. Then there were two cousins laid up, when 
the one should be lamed with reasons, and the 
other mad without any. 

Cel. But is all this for your father 1 . 

Ros. No, some of it is for my fathftv'ii Ci\i^!A\ ^^ 
hair fuJI of briars is this working-day ^ot\^\ 
Ced They are but burs, couam, t\iTa^rcL tlv^^ 
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thee in hoHdav foolery : if we walk not in the 
trodden paths, our very petticoats will catch them. 

Hos, I could shake them off my coat : these burs 
are in my heart. 

CeL Hem them away. 

Ro8, I would try, if I could cry hem, and have 
him. 

Cel. Come, come ; wrestle with thy affections. 

Bos, O, they take the part of a better wrestler 
than myself. 

Cel, O, a good wish upon you : you will try in 
time, in despite of a fall. But, turning these jests 
out of service, let us talk in good earnest Is it 
possible, on such a sudden, you should fall into so 
strong a liking with old Sir Rowland's youngest 
Bon? 

Bos, The duke my father loved his father dearly. 

Cel, Doth it therefore ensue, that you should 
love his son dearly? By tliis kind of chase, 1 
should hate him, for my father hated his father 
dearly ; yet I hate not Orlando. 

Bos, No, 'faith, hate him not, for my sake. 

CeL Why should I not ? doth he not deserve 
well! 

jSos, Let me love him for that ; and do you lov6 
^im, because I do. — ^Looik, Yieift eo\sv^^ \.Vx^ dvike. 
CeH With his eyes fu\i oi ang^OT. 
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IhUer Duke Frbdbrice, with Lords, 

Duke F. Mistress, despatch you with your safest 
haste, 
Ajid get you from our court 

Ro8. Me, uncle 1 

Duke F. You, cousin : 

Within these ten days if that thou be'st found 
So near our public court as twenty miles, 
Thou diest f pr it. 

Eo8, I do beseech your grace, 

Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with ma 

If with myself I hold intelligence. 

Or have acquaintance with mine own desires, 

If that I do not dream, or be not frantic 
(As I do trust I am not) then, dear uncle, 

Never so much as in a thought unborn 

Did I offend your highness. 

Duk$ F, Thus do all traitors. 

If their purgation did consist in words, 
They are as innocent as grace itself. 
Let it suffice thee, that I trust thee not 

Eaa, Yet your mistrust cannot make me a 
traitor. 
Tell me whereon the likelihood depends. 

Du^ H Thou art thy father's daughter \ ^e^Wm 
enough. 
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Ro$, So was I when your Tn'glini^flip took hia 
dukedom ; 
So was I when your highness banished him. 
Treason is not inherited, my lord ; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
What 's that to me f my father was no traitor. 
Then, good my liege, mistake me not so much, 
To think my poverty is treacherous. 

Cel. Dear sovereign, hear me speak. 

DvJee F, Ay, Celia, we stayed her for your sake; 
Else had she with her father ranged along. 

CeL I did not then entreat to have her stay, 
It was your pleasure, and your own remorse. 
I was too young that time to value her, 
But now I know her : if she be a traitor, 
Why, so am I : we still have slept together, 
Bose at an instant, learned, played, eat together ; 
And wheresoever we went, like Juno's swans, 
Still we went coupled and inseparable. 

Diike F, She is too subtle for thee, and her 
smoothness, 
Her very silence, and her patience, 
Speak to the people, and they pity her. 
Thou art a fool : she robs thee of thy name^ 
And thou wilt show more bright^ and leem mor« 
virtuous, 
^en abe is gone. Then, openTio^. V)k^ \\^\ 
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Firm and irrevocable is my doom 

Which I have passed upon her. She is banished. 

Cd. Pronounce that sentence, then, on me, mj 

liege : 

I cannot live out of her company. 

Duke F. You are a fool: — You, niece, provide 

yourself : 

If you outstay the time, upon mine honour, 

A.nd in the greatness of my word, you die. 

[Exeunt Duke Frederick amd Lords, 

Cel, O my poor Rosalind I whither wilt thou 

gol 

Wilt thou change fathers ? I will give thee mine. 

I charge thee, be not thou more grieved than I am. 

Roe, I have more cause. 

Cel, Thou hast not, cousin. 

Pr'ythee, be cheerful : know*st thou not, the duke 

Hath banished me, his daughter 1 

Boa, That he hath not 

Cel No? hath not) Rosalind lacks then the 

love 

Wluch teacheth thee that thou and I am one. 

Shall we be sundered 1 shall we part, sweet girl t 

No : let my father seek another heir. 

Therefore, devise with me how we may fly^ 

Wbitiber to go, and what to bear -wMoi \m^\ 

Jjid do not seek to take your cbaa^e u^tl i««k 
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To bear your griefs yourself and leave me out ; 
For, by this heaven, now at our sorrows pale, 
Say what thou canst, I '11 go along with thee. 

Eo8, Why, whither shall we go ] 

Cel. To seek my uncle in the forest of Ardea 

Ro8. Alas, what danger wiU it be to us, 
Maids as we are, to travel forth so far ! 
Beauty provoketh thieves sooner than gold. 

CeL I'll put myself in poor and mean attire. 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face. 
The like do you : so shall we pass along. 
And never stir assailants. 

Eos, Were it not better. 

Because that I am more than common tall, 
That I did suit me all points like a man f 
A gallant curtle-axe upon my thigh, 
A boar-spear in my hand, and, in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will, 
We 11 have a swashing and a martial outside. 
As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances. 

CeL What shall I call thee when thou art m 
mant 

Ro8. I '11 have no worse a name than Jove's ow9 
page, 
And therefore look you caJil m^ OwLiyai^dA. 
-But what will you be called ^ 
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CeL Something that hath a referenoe to mj 
state : 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. 

Ro§, But, cousin, what if we essayed to steal 
The clownish fool out of your father's court 1 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel 1 
CeL Hell go along o'er the wide world with 
me, 
Leave me alone to woo him. Let 's away, 
And get our jewels and our wealth together, 
Oeyise the fittest time and safest way 
To hide us from pursuit that will be made 
A.fter my flight. Now go we in content 
To liberty, and not to banishment. [JSxeumL 



ACT n. 

ScBKE I. — The Forest of Arden. 

Enter Dukb Senior^ Amiens, arid two or three 
Lords, like forestera, 

Duke S. Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile, 
Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 
Tbazz that of painted pomp 1 Are not. \Xi^^^ ^q«^ 
4/are free from peril than the envioua comx\i\ 
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Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The seasons' difference ; as the icy fang, 
And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile, and say, 
This is no flattery : these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head ; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brook 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

Ami, I would not change it Happy is yen 
grace. 
That can translate the stubbornness of fortune 
Into so quiet and so sweet a style. 

Duke S, Come, shall we go and kill us yenison 
And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this desert city. 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads 
Have their round haunches gored. 

1 Lord, Indeed, my lor 

The melancholy Jaques grieves at that ; 
Ajid in that kind swears you do more usurp 
Than doth your brother t'ha.tWtJoLXi^DA^^'^wv. 
To-d&y u^y Jjord of Amiena a.Tvd my%^\ 
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Did steal behind him as he lay along 
Under an oak, whose antique root peeps oiit 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood, 
To the which place a poor sequestered stag. 
That from the hunter's aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languish : and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal headed forth such groans. 
That their discharge did stretch his leathern coat 
Almost to bursting ; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent nose 
In piteous chase : and thus the hairy fool, 
Much mark6d of the melancholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremest verge of the swift brook. 
Augmenting it with tears. 

Duke S, But what said Jaques 1 

Did he not moralise this spectacle ? 

1 Lord. O yes, into a thousand similes. 
First, for his weeping into the needless stream ; 
' Poor deer,' quoth he, ' thou mak'st a testament 
As worldlings do, giving thy sum of more 
To that which had too much.' Then, being there 

alone. 
Left and abandoned of his velvet friends ; 
' "Tis right,* quoth he ; ' thus misery doth part 
The flux of company.* Anon, a caxele^^ \i«t^^ 
/^JJ of the pasture, jumps along \>y \urc\, 
dud never stays to frreet liim : * Ay^ q^\xo\>V^«JQC5«*^ 
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' Sweep on, you £at and greasy citizens ; 
Tis just the fashion : wherefore do you look 
Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there 1 ' 
Thus most invectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life ; swearing, that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrjuits, and what's worse, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up 
In their assigned and native dwelling-place. 

DukeS. And did you leave him in this oo 
templation t 

2 Lord, We did, my lord, weeping and 0(n 
menting 
Upon the sobbing deer. 

Duke S, Show me the place. 

I love to cope him in these sullen fits. 
For then he's full of matter. 

2 Lord. I'll bring you to him straight. [Exeiwf 



ScBNB II. — A Eoom in the Palace. 

Enter Duke Frederick, LordSy and Att&ndanii, 

Duke F, Can it be possible that no man saw then 
It cannot he : some villaina oi tcl^ <5avs;x\. 
-^Lre of consent and suffeTanc^ m ^Soaa. 
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1 Lord* I cannot hear of any that did see her. 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 

Saw her a-bed ; and, in the morning early, 
They found the bed untreasured of their mistresa 

2 Lord, My lord, the roynish clown, at whom so oft 
rour grace was wont to laugh, is also missing. 
Hesperia, the princess* gentlewoman, 

Confesses that she secretly o'erheard 
Your daughter and her cousin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wrestler 
That did but lately foil the sinewy Charles ; 
And she believes, wherever they are gone. 
That youth is surely in their company. 
Duke F. Send to his brother, fetch that gallant 
hither ; 
If he be absent, bring his brother to me, 
111 make him find him. Do this suddenly. 
And let not search and inquisition quail 
1^0 bring again these foolish runaways. [ExeurU, 



Scene ill. — Before Oliver's House. 

Enter Orlando and Adah, meeting, 
Orl Who's there 1 
ddam, What, my young master Y — O tuc^ ^gaaJ^^ 



waster, 
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O Bj Bwec* nwstar, O jaa memory 
Of old Sir RovUnd ; why, what make 70a hne 1 
V^ we ;oa Tirtnoos 1 why do people lore yon I 
■1m4 vhttrefiwe are you gentle, strODg, and valiant ! 
^^~kT would yon be bo fond to OTercome 
rW hoDT priser of the humorous duke I 
Y>Mr praise 13 come too swiftly home before joa, 
Know you not, master, to some tdnd of men 
iMir {races Mrre them but as enemies 1 
S*> novv do youra : your Tirtues, gentle master, 
-3i£<» «aiHHifi«d and holy traitors to you. 
9 ' Sd is Utis, when what is oomely 

hat bears it I 
kt^ the mattert 

unhappy youth, 
>a theae doors : within this roof 
kll your graoes hres. 
1" ^uo^ no brother : yet the son — 
i!- ■ t — I will not call him son 
1 >« ^ ,ha»»t to call his father)— 

> *T )<raiaee, and this night he mean* 
ging where you use to li% 
, U : if he fail of that, 
hw mcwns to cut you offi 
-u, and his practices. 

i*, do not WiUa '*. 
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OrL Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou haye 
me gol 

Adam, No matter whither, so you come not 
here. 

OrL What, wouldst thou have me go and beg 
my food, 
Or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
A thieyish living on the common road 1 
This I must do, or know not what to do ; 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can. 
I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diyerted blood, and bloody brother. 

Adam. But do not lo. I have five hundred 
crowns. 
The thrifty hire I saved under your father, 
Which I did store to be my foster-nurse 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in comers thrown : 
Take that ; and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow. 
Be comfort to my age 1 Here is the gold ; 
All this I give you. Let me be your servant : 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood \ 
2^or did not witii unbashfiil foreliead ^oo 
The means of weakness ajid debility \ 
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my sweet master, O you memory 

Of old Sir Rowland ; why, what make you here t 

Why are you virtuous ? why do people love you t 

And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant 1 

Why would you be so fond to overcome 

The bony priser of the humorous duke 1 

Your praise is come too swiftly home before you. 

Know you not, master, to some kind of men 

Their graces serve them but as enemies) 

No more do yours : your virtues, gentle master, 

Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 

O, what a world is this, when what is comely 

Envenoms him that bears it I 

OrL Why, whaf s the matter ? 

Adam, O unhappy youth, 

Come not within these doors : within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives. 
Your brother — (no, no brother : yet the son- 
Yet not the son — ^I will not call him son 
Of him I was about to call his father) — 
Hath heard your praises, and this night he mean* 
To bum the lodging where you use to lie^ 
And you within it : if he fail of that, 
He will have other means to cut you offl 

1 overheard him, and his practices. 

This is no place, this bo\xse \a\>\3A. «.'W\A^«t^ \ 
Abhor itf fear it, do not euteT \t. 
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Orl Why, whither, Adam, wouldst ihou have 

me go? 
Adaan. No matter whither, so you come not 

here. 
OrL What, wouldst thou have me go and beg 
my food, 
Or with a base and boisterous sword enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ) 
This I must do, or know not what to do ; 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can. 
I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, and bloody brother. 

Adam, But do not ao. I have five hundred 
crowns, 
The thrifty hire I saved under your father, 
Which I did store to be my foster-nurse 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame^ 
And unregarded age in comers thrown : 
Take that ; and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age 1 Here is the gold ; 
All this I give you. Let me be your servant : 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood \ 
Nor did not with unbajshful forehead "WOO 
nie means of weakness and debility ; 
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Thei'efore my age is as a lusty winter. 
Frosty, but kindly. Let me go with you : 
111 do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

OrL O good old man, how well in thee appe 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed I 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat but for promotion ; 
Ajid having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having : it is not so with thea 
But, poor old man, thou prun'st a rotten tree 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry. 
But come thy ways ; well go along together ; 
And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 
We'll light upon some settled low content. 

Adam, Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp with truth and loyalty, 
From seventeen years till now almost foursoorOi 
Here liv^ I, but now live here no mora 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 
But at fourscore it is too late a week : 
Yet Fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor. 
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SoENB IV. — ^The Forest of Arden. 

Uer EosALiND in ho^8 clothes, Cblia dressed 
like a shepherdess, cmd Touchstone. 

Of. O Jupiter, how weary are my spirits ! 
vaeh, I care not for my spirits, if my legs were 
weary. 

OS. I could find in my heart to disgrace my 
*B apparel, and to cry like a woman ; but I 
b comfort the weaker vessel, as doublet and 
ought to show itself courageous to petticoat : 
efore, courage, good Aliena. 
fiL I pray you, bear with me; I can go no 
tier. 

yueh. For my part^ I had rather bear with 
than bear you : yet I should bear no cross, if 
1 bear you ; for I think you have no money in 
'purse. 

OS, Well, this is the forest of Arden. 
tmch. Ajf now am I in Arden ; the more fool 
irhen I was at home, I was in a better place : 
travellers must be content. 
'os. Ay, be so, good Touchstone. — Look you^ 
> comess here; a young man, and «iSx ^<^ ^"^^ 

223 talk. 



Enter Cobin amd SiLVlus. 

Cor, That is the way to make her scoin yon 
stilL 

SiL O Corin, that thou knew'st how I do love 
her! 

Cor, I partly guess, for I have loved ere now. 

SiL No, Corin ; being old, thou canst not gueas. 
Though in thy youth thou wast as true a lover 
As ever sighed upon a midnight pillow : 
But if thy love were ever like to mine, 
As sure I think did never man love so. 
How many actions most ridiculous 
Hast thou been drawn to by thy fantasy 1 

Cor, Into a thousand that I have forgotten. 

Sit, O, thou didst then ne'er love so heartilj t 
If thou remember'st not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou hast not loved : 

Or if thou hast not sat^ as I do now, \ 

Wearing thy hearer in thy mistress* praise. 
Thou hast not loved : 

Or if thou hast not broke from company i 

Abruptly, as my passion now makes me, ^ 

Thou hast not loved. — O Phebe, Phebe, Phebe I I 

/ias. AJas, poor sbepYiOTdV «fi«t<i\i\s\% ^ ^ 
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^ound, I have by hard adventure found mine 



Tofieh, And I mine. )(1 remember, when I was 

»~^ love I broke my sword upon a stone, and bid 

ilm take that for coming a-night to Jane Smile ; 

^xid I remember the kissing of her batlet, and the 

^oVs dugs that her pretty chopped hands had 

f^ilked ; and I remember the wooing of a peascod 

instead of her, from whom I took two cods, and, 

giving her them again, said with weeping tears, 

* "Wear these for my saka\ We that are true 

Covers run into strange capers ; but as all is mortal 

in nature, so is all nature in love mortal in folly. 

Eos. Thou speakest wiser than thou art ware of. 

TotLch. Nay, I shall ne'er be ware of mine own 

>nt till I break my shins against it. 

Baa. Jove, Jove ! this shepherd's passion 

Is much upon my fashion. 
Touch. And mine ; but it grows something stale 
with ma 

CeL I pray you, one of you question yond man, 
If he for gold will give us any food : 
I fiunt almost to death. 
Totu:h. Holla, you clown I 
Ro8. Peace, fool : he's not thy kinsman. 
Cor. Whocalh? 
Taicck. Your betters^ sir. 
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Cor, Else are they very wretched. 

Bos, Peace, I say. - 

Gk)od even to you, friend. 

Cor. And to you, gentle sir, and to you alL 

Bo8, I pr'ythee, shepherd, if that love or gold 
Can in this desert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may rest ourselves and feed. 
Here 's a young maid with travel much oppress^»<( 
And faints for succour. 

Cor. Fair sir, I pity her, 

And wish, for her sake more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her ; 
But I am shepherd to another man, 
And do not shear the fleeces that I graze ; 
My master is of churlish disposition. 
And little recks to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hospitality : 
Besides, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 
Are now on sale ; and at our sheepcote now, 
By reason of his absence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on ; but what is, come see. 
And in my voice most welcome shall you ba 

Bos, What is he that shall buy his flock i 
pasture 1 

Cor, That young swain that you saw herej 
erewhile, »■ 

That little cares for buying «kIi7^i^i\xi^. '^ 
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Bo8, I pray thee, if it stand with honesty, 
Buy thou the cottage, pasture, and the flock, 
Ajdd thou shalt have to pay for it of u& 

Cel And we will mend thy wagea I like this 
place, 
And willingly could waste my time in it 

Car, Assuredly, the thing is to be sold : 
Go with me : if you like, upon report. 
The soil, the profit, and this kind of life, 
I will your very fajthful feeder be, 
And buy it with your gold right suddenly. 

[Exeiuni 



^^ws^NB V. — ^Another Part of the Forest 
EnUr Amiens, Jaques, and otherg, 

SONO. 

AnU, Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie vrith me^ 
And tune hie merry note 
Unto the sweet hirers throaty 
Come hither y come hit/ier^ come hither: 
Here eJiall he see 
No enem,y 
But tointer and rough toeather. 

Ja^. More, more, I pr'ythee, moT^ 
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Ami, It will make you melancholj, Monsieur 
Jaqae& 

Jaq. I thank it. More, I pr^ythee, more. I 
can suck melancholy out of a song, as a weasel 
sucks eggs. More, I pr'ythee, more. 

Ami. My voice is ragged; I know I cannot 
please you. 

Jdq. I do not desire you to please me ; I do 
desire you to sing. Come, more ; another stanza. 
Call you 'em stanzas 1 

Ami. What you will. Monsieur Jaques. 

Jaq. Nay, I care not for their names ; they owe 
me nothing. Will you sing ? 

Ami. More at your request than to please 
myself. 

Jaq. Well then, if ever I thank any man, I 'U 
thank you : but that they call compliment is like 
the encounter of two dog-apes ; and when a man 
thanks me heartily, methinks I have given him a 
penny, and he renders me the beggarly thanks. 
Come, sing; and you that will not, hold your 
tongues. 

Ami. Well, 111 end the song. — Sirs, cover the 
while ; the duke will drink under this tree. — He 
hath been all this day to look you. 
*/ag. And I have \)eeiv iXV ^iJioas ^ik^ ^ avoid 
him. He is too aiRTiwtaVA^ lot m^ ^TXi-v^Ti^ ** "^ 
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think of M many matters m he; but I give 
Seaven thanks, and make no boast of them. 
Oome, warble, come. 

SoNa 

[A U together A^rt. 
Who doth amhition shim^ 
And loves to live i* the 8im% 
Seeking the food he eats^ 
And pleased with what he gets^ 
Oome hither^ come hither ^ come hither : 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winder and rough weaiher. 

Jaq. Ill give you a verse to this note, that 1 
made yesterday in despite of my invention. 
Ami And I '11 sing itw 
Jof, Thus it goes — 

Ifii do come to pass 
Thai any man tn/m ass^ 
Leamn^g his wealth and ease 
A stubborn will to please, 
DuccUmief dv/idame, ducdame : 
Here shall he see 
Gro88 fools as he^ 
f -'^ ifAe will come to nw. 

y 
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AmL What 's that ducdame f 

Jaq, T is a Greek invocation to call fools into a 
circle. 1 11 go sleep if I can ; if I cannot^ I 'U rail 
against all the first-bom of Egypt. 

Ami, And 1 11 go seek the duke : his banquet is 
prepared. ^ / [ExewnJt severally. 

/ 



Scene VI. — Another Part of the Forest 

Enter Oblakdo and Adam. 

AdcmL, Dear master, I can go no further : 0, 1 
die for food 1 Here lie I down, and measure out 
my grave. Farewell, kind master. 

OrL Why, how now, Adam ! no greater heart 
m thee ? Live a little ; comfort a little ; cheer 
thyself a littla If this uncouth forest yield any- 
thing savage, I will either be food for it, or bring 
it for food to thee. Thy conceit is nearer death 
than thy powers. For my sake be comfortable, 
hold death awhile at the arm's end : I will here be 
with thee presently, and if I bring thee not some- 
thing to eat, I will give thee leave to die : b^t if 
ihou diest before I come, thou art a mocker of my 
labour. Well said, tYion. \ooV«\. diwjtiX:^ \ %nd I II 
be witbtiiQQ quickly. — ^et t\io\jLSi«».m^^>^^fl^ 
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ur: oome^ I will b«ar thee to some shelter, and 
tbov ihalt not die for lack of a dinner, if there 
five anything in this desert Oheerly, good Adam 1 

[Exeunt. 



s(^ SosNB YIL — ^Another Part of the Forest 

i table $ei otU. Enter Dukb Senior, Amiens, and 

othere. 

Duke S. I think he be transformed into a beast, 
For I can nowhere find him like a man. 

1 Lord. Mj lord, he is but even now gone 
hence: 
Here was he merry, hearing of a song. 

Duke S, If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres. 
Go, seek him : tell him, I would speak with him, 

1 Lord. He saves my labour by his own 
approach, y^ 

Enter Jaqueb. 

Duke S. Why, how now, monsieur, what a life 
is this, 
That your poor friends must woo your company t 
WTiat, you look merrily. 
Jof. A fool, a fool ! — I met a fool V ^Jb» lows^ 
4 motley fool; — a miserable world \ — 
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As I do live by food, I met a fool, 

Who laid him down and basked him in the son, 

And railed on Lady Fortune in good terms, 

In good set terms, — and yet a motley fool ! 

* Good morrow, fool,' quoth I : — * No, sir,' quo 

he, 
' Call me not fool, till Heaven hath sent i 

fortune.' 
And then he drew a dial from his poke, 
And looking on it with lack-lustre eye. 
Says very wisely, * It is ten o'clock : 
Thus may we see,' quoth he, *how the world wag 
'T is but an hour ago since it was nine, 
And after one hour more 't will be eleven : 
And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tala' When T did hear 
The motley fool thus moral on the time, 
Lly lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools should be so deep-contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, sans intermission. 
An hour by his dial. — O noble fool 1 
A worthy fool ! Motley's the only wear, 
Duke S. What fool is this t • 
Ja^. O worthy fool I — One that hath 

courtier, 
AMd a&ys, if ladies be but youu^ wA \»2a^ 
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^I^ey have the gift to know it ; and in his brain, 
^Vliich is as dry as the remainder biscuit 
After a voyage, he hath strange places crammed 
^ith observation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms. — O, that I were a fool I 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 
Duke S. Thou shalt have one. 
Jaq. It is my only suit ; 

Provided that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them 
That I am wise. I must have liberty 
Withal, 88 large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I please ; for so fools have : 
And they that are most gall^ with my folly 
They most must laugh. And why, sir, must they 

sol 
The way is plain as way to parish church : 
He, that a fool doth very wisely hit 
Doth very foolishly, although he smart. 
Not to seem senseless of the bob ; if not. 
The wise man's folly is anatomised 
Even by the squandering glances of the fooL 
Invest me in my motley ; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and 

through 
Ofeuwe the foal body of the infected ^ot\^ 
Ifihey wUl patiently receive my medicmeu 
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Ihtke S. Fie on thee ! I can tell what 
wouldst do. 

Jaq, What, for a counter, would I do but g 

Duke S, Most mischievous foul sin, in chi 
sin : 
For thou thyself hast been a libertine, 
As sensual as the brutish sting itself ; 
And all the embossed sores, and headed evils 
That thou with license of free foot hast caught, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the general world. 

Jaq, Why, who cries out on pride. 
That can therein tax any private party 1 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea. 
Till that the customary means do ebb 1 
What woman in the city do I name, 
When that I say the city-woman bears 
The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders t 
Who can come in, and say that I mean her, 
When such a one as she, such is her neighbour 
Or what is he of basest function. 
That says his bravery is not on my cost, — 
Thinking that I mean him, — but therein suiti 
His folly to the mettle of my speech f 
There then ; how then 1 what then 1 Let me 
wherein 
Mj^ tongue hath wronged \i\m \ VL \^ ^oV\TSi rs 
Then he hath wronged \iimsdi •, ViV^Xie^ ^^ 
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Why, then my taxing like a wild-goose fliei^ 
Unclaimed of any man. — But who comes here f 

Enter Orlando, wUh his sword drawtk 

Orl Forbear, and eat no more. 

Jaq, Why, I have eat none yet. 

Orl Nor shalt not, till necessity be served. 

Jaq, Of what kind should this cock come oft 

Duke S. Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy 
distress. 
Or else a rude despiser of good manners, 
That in civility thou seem'st so empty t 

Orl. You touched my vein at first : the thorny 
point 
Of bare distress hath ta'en from me the show 
Of smooth civility ; yet am I inland bred, 
And know some nurture. But forbear, I say : 
He dies that touches any of this fruit. 
Till I and my affairs are answer^. 

Jaq. An you will not be answered with reason, 
I must die. 

DvJce S. What would you have f Your gentle- 
ness shall force, 
More than your force move us to gentleness. 

Orl I almost die for food, and let m^ \iV7^ SX*. 

2hdl» S. Sit dawn and feed, and ^eVcoixi^ \a tsrax 
tabia 
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OrL Speak you so gentlj t Pardon me, I praj 
you : 
I thought that all things hsid been savage heroi 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of stem commandment. But whatever yon bx% 
That in this desert inaccessible, 
Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time : 
If ever you have looked on better days, 
If ever been where bells have knolled to charohy 
If ever sat at any good man's feast, 
If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear, 
And know what 'tis to pity, and be pitied, 
Let gentleness my strong enforcement be : 
In the which hope, I blush, and hide my sword. 

DuJce S. True is it that we have seen bettef 
days. 
And have with holy bell been knolled to church, 
And sat at good men's feasts, and wiped our eyes 
Of drops that sacred pity hath engendered : 
And therefore sit you down in gentleness, 
And take upon command what help we have 
That to your wanting may be ministered. 

Orl. Then, but forbear your food a little while 
Wliiles, like a doe, I go to find my fawn. 
And give it food. T\iere \a wa. o\^ '^ooft \£kiA3Q^ 
Who after me hath many a wew^ ^^v 
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Limped in pure love : till he be first sufficed, — 
Oppressed with two weak evils, age and hunger, — 
I will not touch a bit 

Dvke S. Go find him out^ 

And we will nothing waste till you return. 

OrL I thank ye, and be blessed for your good 
comfort ! [ExiL 

Duke S. Thou seest, we are not all alone on- 
happy : 
ThiB wide and universal theatre 
Presents more woeful pageants than the scone 
Wherein we play in. 

Jaq, All the world 's a nt&g^ 

And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time plays many parts. 
His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant| 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 
And thjn, the whining school-boy, with Us 

satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school And then, the lover, 
Sighing like furnace, with a wofol ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then, a soldier. 
Fall of strange oaths, and bearded like l\i« i^ObtdL^ 
I Jealoas in honour, sudden and quick in (^uattfik^ 
f Beekbig the bubble reputation 
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Even in the cannon's mouth. And then, tl 

justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in his sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness and mere oblivion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything 

Be-enter ORLAin>o, with Adah. 

J)uke S. Welcome. Set down your venerftl 
burden, 
And let him feed. 

Orl I thank yon most for him. 

Adam. So had you need : 
I scarce can speak to thank you for mysel£ 
Duke S, Welcome ; fall to : I will not troub 
you 
As fet to question you a\>ou\. 'jomt lQv\Ax\i^ii. 
ive na some muaic ; aiid, ^oo^ ^ovxsoi^ ^\si%. 
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Song. 

ImL BlatDf hhw^ thou winter unndf 
Thau curt not so unkind 

A$ mam^a in^atitude ; 
Thy tooth i§ not ao keen^ 
Because thou art not aeen^ 
Although thy breath he rude. 
Uiighf ho / aing,heigh, ho I unto the green holly .'^ 
^nt friendship is feigning, moat loving mere/oUy. 
Then, heigh, ho/ the holly / 
This life is most jolly. 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
That dost not bite so nigh 

As benefits fr)rgot : 
Though thou the waters warp^ 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friend remembered not, 
f^eigh, ho! sing, dsc X^ 

Duke S. If that you were the good Sir RowlAnd*! 
ion, 
Aj you have whispered faithfully you were, 
And as mine eye doth his effigies witness 
Most truly limned and Jiving in yoMX laA^ 
^ tivJy welcome hither. Tm tlie du^L^, I 
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Thai loved jonr father. The residue of jour £dr> 

tune, 
Ck> to mj cave and tell me. — Good old man. 
Thou art right welcome as thy master i& 
Support him by the arm. — Give me your hand, — 
And let me all your fortunes understand. [EoceunL 



ACT III. 

SOENI I. — ^A Room in the Palace. 

JtfUer Duke Frederick, Oliver, and cUtendanU. 

Duke F, Not see him since t Sir, sir, that 
not be : 
Bat were I not the better part made mercy, 
I should not seek an absent argument 
Of my revenge, thou present. But look to it : 
Find out thy brother, wheresoever he is ; 
Seek him with candle ; bring him, dead or living. 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To seek a living in our territory. 
lliy lands, and all things that thon dost call thine, 
Worth seizure, do we seize into our hands, 
7Y77 tbou canst quit thee, by thy brother's mouth 
0£ what we think aga\i\at tVvft^i, 
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Oik 0, that your highness knew mj heart in 
thisl 
I never loved my brother in my life. 

Duke F, More villain thou. — Well, push him 
out of doors ; 
And let my officers of such a nature 
Make an extent upon his house and landa 
Do this expediently, and turn him going. [Exeunt. 



Scene II. — ^The Forest of Arden. 

Enter Orlando, loith a paper, 

Orl. Hang there, my verse, in witness of my love : 
And thou, thrice-crowned queen of night, survey 
With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere above, 
Thy huntress' name, that my full life doth sway. 
Bosalind ! these trees shall be my books. 
And in their barks my thoughts I 'U character, 
That every eye, which in this forest looks, 
Shall see thy virtue witnessed everywhere. 
Run, run, Orlando : carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she. [Exit 

Enter Corin and Touchstone. 

Cor. And how like you this sihep\ie>Td^% Ysi-^ 
ifaster TovchRtone 7 
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T<mch. Tmly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is 
a good life, but in respect that it is a shepherd's 
life^ it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, I 
like it very well ; but in respect that it is private, 
it is a very vile lifa Now, in respect it is in the 
fields, it pleaseth me well ; but in respect it is not 
in the courts it is tedious. As it is a spare life, 
look you, it fits my humour well ; but as there is 
no more plenty in it, it goes much against my 
stomach. Hast any philosophy in thee, shep- 
herd t 

Cor, No more but that I know the more one 
sickens the worse at ease he is ; and that he that 
wants money, means, and content, is without three 
good Mends ; that the property of rain is to wet, 
and fire to bum ; that good pasture makes &.t 
sheep, and that a great cause of the night is lack 
of the sun ; that he that hath learned no wit by 
Nature nor Art may complain of good breeding, or 
comes of a very dull kindred. 

Touch, Such a one is a natuial philosopher. 
^^Wast ever in court, shepherd t 

Cor, No, truly. 

Touch, Then thou art damned. 

Cor, Nay, I hope, — 

Touch. Truly, thou art d&.Txmfid\ \akA aa VBL 
tyaated egg, all on one side. 
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Car. For not being at court f Yonr reason. 

T<mch. Why, if thou never wast at court, thou 
never saVst good manners ; if thou never saw'st 
good manners, then thy manners must be wicked ; 
and wickedness is sin, and sin is damnation. Thou 
art in a parlous state, shepherd. 

Car. Not a whit, Touchstone : those that are 
good manners at the court, are as ridiculous in the 
country as the behaviour of the country is most 
mookable at the court. You told me you salute 
not at the court, but you kiss your hands : that 
courtesy would be uncleanly, if courtiers were 
shepherds. 

Touch. Instance, briefly ; come, instance. 

Gar. Why, we are still handling our ewes ; and 
their fells, you know, are greasy. 

Totick, Why, do not your courtier's hands sweatt 
and is not the grease of a mutton as wholesome ai 
the sweat of a man ? Shallow, shallow. A better 
instance, I say ; come. 

Car. Besides, our hands are hard. 

Tofich. Your lips will feel them the sooner : 
shallow again. A more sounder instance, coma 

Cor. And they aSre often tarred over with the 

surgery of our sheep ; and would you have us kiss 

tart The courtier^s hands are peT&xm»di -inSik 
avet 
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Touch, Most shallow man ) Thou wormsmeat 
in respect of a good piece of flesh indeed ! — Learn 
of the wise, and perpend : civet is of a baser birtl 
than tar ; the very uncleanly flux of a cat Menc 
the instance, shepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me : 1 1 
rest. 

Touch, Wilt thou rest damned ? God help thee 
shaUow man: God make incision in thee, thoi 
art raw. 

Cor. Sir, I am a true labourer : I earn that 
eat, get that I wear; owe no man hate, envy n< 
man's happiness ; glad of other men's good, conten 
with my harm ; and the greatest of my pride is, t» 
see my ewes graze and my lambs suck. 

Touch, That is another simple sin in you, U 
bring the ewes and the rams together, and to oflTer t^ 
get your living by the copulation of cattle ; to Ix 
bawd to a bell-wether, and to betray a she-lamb o 
a twelvemonth, to a orooked-pated, old ouckoldlj 
ram, out of all reasonable match. If thou be'st no 
damned for this, the devil himself will have n< 
shepherds : I cannot see else how thou shonld'si 
'Swape. 

Car. Here oomea young Magter Ganymede^ m^ 
atew mxstreBB'a brother. 



r 
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Enter Rosalind, reading a paper, 

Hoi. From ths east to western Ind 
No jewel, is like Rosalind. 
Her worthy being mownted on the wind, 
T/iTOtigh all the world bears Rosalind, 
All the pictv/res fairest lined 
Are hut black to Rosalind: 
Let no face be kept vn mind 
But the face of Rosalind. 

Touch, I'll rhyme you so eight years together, 
'dinners, and suppers, and sleeping hours excepted : 
it ia the right butter-women's rank to market 

Ttos, Out, fool ! 

Touch, For a taste : — 

If a hart do lack a hind. 
Let him seek out Rosalind. 
If the cat will after kind, 
So, be sure, will Rosalind. 
Winter garments must be lined, 
So must slender Rosalind. 
They that reap must sheaf and bind, 
Then to cart with Rosalind. 
Sweetest nut hath sourest rind, 
Such a nut is Rosalind. 

He that sweetest rose will ^ud, j 

Must dnd love*a prick and HjoaaAmd. I 
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This is the very false gallop of verses ; why do y 

infect yourself with themi 

Eo8, Peace, yoiih4ull fool : I found them on a tr 

T<mch, Truly, the tree yields bad fruit 

Roa. 1 11 graff it with you, and then I sli 

graff it with a medlar : then it will be the earli 

fruit i' the country ; for you *11 be rotten ere yon 

half ripe, and that's the right virtue of the medl 
Touch. You have said ; but whether wisely 

no, let the forest judge. 
Rob, Peace! 

Here comes my sister, reading : stand asidei 

Enter Celia, reading a paper, 

CeL Why should this a desert he f 

For it is tmpeopled f No ; 
Tongtiss I HI hang on every tre% 

That shall civil sayings sliow, 
SomCf how brie/ the life of man 

Runs his erring pilgrimage^ 
TTuit the stretching of a span 

Stickles in his sum of age. 
SomCf of violated vows 

^Twixt the sovls offrisTui amd friend , 
But upon the fairest boughs. 

Or at every tentcnce* eud^ 
/ Roscdinda vrnXt ; 
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Tecuhvng (dl that read^ to know 
The tjuintesshice of every sprite 

Heaven would in little show. 
Therefiyre Heaven Natwre charged 

That one body ahotUd hefiUed 
With all graces toide enlarged; 

Natwre presently distilled 
Helen*s cheeky btU not her hearty 

Cleopatra's majesty, 
Aialanta*s better part, 

Sad Lucretia*s modesty. 
Thus Rosalind of many parts 

By hea/venly synod was devised^ 
Of m>am.y faces, eyes, and hearts 

To have the touches dearest prized. 
Heaven would that she these gifts slumld han$f 

And I to live and die her slave. 

Eos. O most gentle Jupiter, what tedious homilj 
^i love have you wearied your parishioners withal 
^nd never cried, ' Have patienoe, good people ) ' 

CeL How nowt back Mends: shepherd, go off 
^ little — ^go with him, sirrah. 

Touch. Come, shepherd, let us make an honour 
^Ue retreat ; though not with bag and baggage, yet 
■crip and Moripp&gp, 

[Exeunt Co&iii and ToTacoss^o-w 
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Cel, Didst thou hear these verses f 

Ro8. O, yes, I heard them all, and more too; for 
some of them had in them more feet than the 
verses would bear. 

CeL That 's no matter : the feet might bear the 
▼erses. 

Ro8. Ajf but the feet were lame, and could not 
bear themselves without the verse, and therefore 
stood lamely in the verse. 

Cel. But didst thou hear without wondering 
how thy name should be hanged and carved upon 
these trees 1 

Eos, I was seven of the nine days out of the 
wonder before you came; for look here what I 
found on a palm-tree : I was never so be-rhymed 
since Pythagoras* time, that I wai an Irish rat, 
which I can hardly remember. 

CeL Trow you, who hath done this t 

Ro8, Is it a man ) 

Cel. Ajid a chain, that you once wore, about 
his neck. Change you colour 1 

Boa. I pr'ythee, whol 

CeL Lord, Lord I it is a hard matter for 
friends to meet ; but mountains may be remoTed 
with earthquakes, and so encounter. 
^os. Nay, but who \&\t\ 
CeL la it possible ) 
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Bob, Nay, I pr'ythee, now, with most petitionary 
vehemence, tell me who it i& 

CeL O, wonderful, wonderful, and most wonder- 
ful wonderful ! and yet again wonderful 1 and after 
that, out of all whooping I 

Eos, Good my complexion 1 dost thou think, 
though I am caparisoned like a man, I have a 
doublet and hose in my disposition 1 One inch of 
delay moreia a South Sea of discovery ; I pr'ythee, 
tell me, who is it, quickly, and speak apace. I 
would thou couldst stammer, that though mightst 
pour this concealed man out of thy mouth, as 
wine comes out of a narrow-mouthed bottle ; either 
too much at once, or none at alL I pr'ythee, take 
the cork out of thy mouth, that I may drink thy 
tidings. 

Cel So you may put a man in your belly. 

Bos, Is he of God's making ) What manner of 
man 1 Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth 
a beardt 

CeL Nay, he hath but a little beard. 

Boa, Why, God will send more, if the man wiU 
be thankful Let me stay the growth of his beard, 
if thou delay me not the knowledge of his chin. 

Cel, It is young Orlando, that tripped up the 
wrestler'^ heels and your heart, \)o\^i vn ^'Cl \xv- 
•etant 
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Bos, Nay, but the devil take mockiiig : apeak^ 
sad brow and true maid. > 

Cel, V faith, coz, 'tis he. 

Roi. Orlando t 

Cel, Orlando. 

Ros, Alas the day ! what shall I do with my 
doublet and hose ? — What did he when thou saw'st 
him 1 What said he 1 How look'd he 1 Where- 
in went he t What makes he here ? Did he ask 
for me ? Where remains he ? How parted he 
with thee, and when shalt thou see him again t 
Answer me in one word. 

CeL Yeu must borrow me Gargantua's mouth 
first : 'tis a word too great for any mouth of this 
age's size. To say ay and no to these particulars 
is more than to answer in a catechism. 

Ro9, But doth he know that I am in this forest, 
and in man's apparel 1 Looks he as freshly as he 
did the day he wrestled ) 

Cel, It is as easy to count atomies, as to resolve 
the propositions of a lover : but take a taste of my 
finding him, and relish it with good observance. I 
found him under a tree, like a dropped acorn. 

Ros, It may well be called Jove's tree when it 
drops forth such fruit. 

Oel Oive me audience, ^ood m^^ASEk 
^os. Proceed. 
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Cel. There lay he, stretched along like a wonnded 
knight 

Roi. Though it be pity to see such a sight, it 
well becomes the ground. 

CeL Ory holla to thy tongue, I pr'ythee : it 
currets unseasonably. He was furnished like a 
hunter. 

Bos, O, ominous ! he comes to kill my heart 

Cel I would sing my song without a burden : 
thou bringest me out of tune. 

Bos. Do you not know I am a woman ) when I 
think, I must speak. Sweet, say on. 

CeL You bring me out. — Soft I comes he not 
here) 

Boe, Tifl he : slink by, and note him. 

[Rosalind and Oelia retire. 

Enter Orlando and Jaques. 

Jaq, I thank you for your company • \ut, good 
faith, I had as lief have been myself alona 

Orl, And so had I ; but yet, for fashion's sake, 
I thank you too for your society. 

Jaq, God buy you: let's meet as little as we 
can. 

OrL I do desire we may be better strangers. 

Ja^. I pray you, mar no moT^ Xjt^wk '^r^^ 
writing love-aonga in. their barka. 
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OrL I pray you, mar no more of my verses with 
reading them ill-favouredly. 

Jaq. Rosalind is your love's name t 

OrL Yes, just 

Jaq. I do not like her name. 

Orl, There was no thought of pleasing jou 
when she was christened. 

Jaq, What stature is she of 1 

OrL Just as high as my heart. 

Jaq. You are full of pretty answers. Have 
you not been acquainted with goldsmiths^ wiTao, 
and conned them out (X rings f 

OrL Not so; but I answer you right painted 
cloth, from whence you have studied jour 
questions. 

Jaq. You have a nimble wit : I think 'twM 
made of Atalanta's heels. Will you sit down with 
me 1 and we two will rail against our mistress the 
world, and all our misery. 

OrL I will chide no breather in the world but 
myself against whom I know most faults. 

Jaq, The worst fault jou have is to be fai 
love. 

OrL T is a fault I will not change for your best 
virtue, I am weary of you. 
ya^. Bj my trotb| I waa i^Lvii^ Iqt ^ IkmI 
an J /bund you. 
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OrL He is drowned in the brook : look but in, 
and joa shall see him. 

Jaq, There I shall see mine own figure. 

Orl Which I take to be either a fool or a 
cypher. 

Jaq. I 11 tarry no longer with you : farewell, 
good Signior Love. 

Orl. I am glad of your departure : adieu, good 
Monsieur Melancholy. 

[ExU Jaqubs. —Rosalind and Oblia eatne 

forward. 

Ros. [Aside to Oelia.] I will speak to him like 
a saucy lackey, and under that habit play the 
knave with him. — Do you hear, forester t 

OrL Very well : what would you f 

Roi. I pray you, what is 't o'clock ? 

OrL You should ask me, what time o' day : 
there's no clock in the forest. 

Ros. Then, there is no true lover in the forest ; 
else sighing every minute, and groaning every 
hour, would detect the lazy foot of Time as well as 
a clock. 

OrL And why not the swift foot of Time ? had 
not that been as proper 1 

Ros. By no means, sir. Time travels in div«c% 
paces with divers persons. 1 *\\ V«J\ '^ws^i ^Va 
Time amblea withal, who Time txota V\\X^'aX^ ^^^a 
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Time gallops withal, and who he stands stiU 
withal 

Orl, I pr'ythee, who doth ho trot withal 1 

Ros, Many, he trots hard with a young maid, 
between the contract of her marriage and the day 
it is solemnised : if the interim be but a se'nnight. 
Time's pace is so hard that it seems the length of 
seven years. 

Orl. Who ambles Time withal f 

Bos, With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich 
man that hath not the gout ; for the one sleeps 
easily, because he cannot study ; and the other 
lives merrily because he feels no pain : the one 
lacking the burden of lean and wasteful learning ; 
the other knowing no burden of heavy tedious 
penury. These Time ambles withaL 

Orl, Who dotb he gallop withal f 

Bos, With a thief to the gallows ; for though he 
go as softly as foot can fall, he thinks himself too 
soon there. 

Orl Who stays it still withal t 

Bos, With lawyers in the vacation ; for they 
sleep between term and term, and then they per- 
ceive not how Time move& 

Or/. Where dwell you, pretty youth t 
y^ojf. With this shepherdeaa, m^ «v&\«t \ V^Wk \^ 
the skirts of the forest, likft irm^* w^^^ia. %. v^^^>s«*^ 
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Orl Are you native of this plaoe t 

Bos. Am the cony, that you see dwell where 
she is kindled. 

OrL Your accent is something finer than you 
could purchase in so removed a dwelling. 

Boa. I have been told so of many : but, indeed, 
an old religious uncle of mine taught me to speak, 
who was in his youth an inland man ; one that 
imew courtship too well, for there he fell in love. 
I have heard him read many lectures against it ; 
and I thank God, I am not a woman, to be touched 
with so many giddy offences as he hath generally 
taxed their whole sex withal. 

OrL Can you remember any of the principal 
evils that he laid to the charge of women f 

Bos. There were none principal : they were all 
like one another, as half-pence are; every one 
fault seeming monstrous till its fellow fault came 
to match it. 

OrL I pr'ythee, recount some of them. 

Bos. No ; I will not cast away my physic but 
m those that are sick. There is a man haunts 
the forest) that abuses our young plants with 
carving Rosalind on their barks ; hangs odes upon 
hawthorns, and elegies on brambles ; all^ iox^c^X^^ 
ieifying the name of Eosalind : if 1 co\3\^ xas^V 
^t fancy-monger, I would give Yiim ^otcv^ ^tfisA 
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connflel, for he seems to have the qpotidian ol lore 

apon him. 

OrL I am he that is so love-shaked : I pray joa, 
tell me your remedy. 

Ro8, There is none ol my uncle's marks npon 
joo : he taught me how to know a man in lore ; 
in which cage ol rushes, I am sore^ yon are not 
prisoner. 

OrL What were his markst 

Bog, A lean cheek, which yon hare not ; a hlne 
eye, and sonken, which yon have not; an nn- 
qnestionable spirit, which yon ha^e not ; a beard 
neglected, which yon have not : — ^bnt I pardon yon 
for that^ for simply, yonr having in beard is a 
younger brother's revenue. — ^Then your hose should 
be ungartered, your bonnet unhanded, your sleeve 
unbuttoned, your shoe untied, and everything 
about you demonstrating a careless desolation. 
But you are no such man : you are rather point- 
device in your accoutrements, as loving yourself, 
than seeming the lover of any other. 

Orl Fair youth, I would I oould make thee 
believe I love. 

Bos. Me believe it 1 you may as soon make her 
that you love believe it ; which, I warrant, she is 
apter to do than to coniesa a\v^ dQ«a\ VSbsb^Na ^wa 
of tbfi points in tlie wYdcVi women «Ka\ ^-»^ V^^\»k 
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to their consciences. But, in good sooth, are you 
he that hangs the verses on the trees, wherein 
Rosalind is so admired 1 

OrL I swear to thee, youth, by the white hand 
of Bosalind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 

Ro8. But are you so much in love as your 
rhymes speak 1 

OrL Neither rhyme nor reason can express how 
much. 

Ro$. Love is merely a madness ; and, I tell you, 
deserves as well a dark house and a whip as mad- 
men do; and the reason why they are not so 
punished and cured is, that the lunacy is so ordinary 
that the whippers are in love too. Yet I profess 
caring it by counseL 

Orl. Did you ever cure any so 1 

Bo8, Yes, one ; and in this manner. He was to 
imagine me his love, his mistress, and I set him 
every day to woo me : at which time would I, 
being but a moonish youth, grieve, be effeminate, 
changeable, longing, and liking ; proud, fantastical, 
apish, shallow, inconstant, full of tears, full of 
smiles; for every passion something, and for no 
passion truly anything, as boys and women are, 
for the most part, cattle of this colour : ^o\][\dL Ticm 
^e him, now loathe him ; then entextaxn \iYai,^«ii 
/onwearhim; now weep for him, tlieTX sp\^ «u^\vvni\ 
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that I drave my suitor from his mad humour of 
love, to a living humour of madness, which was, 
to forswear the full stream of the world, and to live 
in a nook merely monastic. And thus I cured 
him ; and in this way will I take upon me to wash 
your liver as clean as a sound sheep's heart, that 
there thall not be one spot of love in 't. 

Orl, I would not be cured, youth. 

Boa. I would cure you, if you would but call me 
Rosalind, and come every day to my cote, and woo 
md. 

OrL Now, by the faith of my love, I wilL Tell 
me where it is. 

Eoi. Go with me to it, and Til show it you; 
and, by the way, you shall tell me where in the 
forest you liva Will you go f 

OrL With all my heart, good youtL 

Bo8. Nay, you must call me Rosalind. — dome, 
sister, will you go f [Eocetint. 



SosNB HL — Another Part of the Forest 

Enter Touchstone amd Audrey ; Jaques behind 

Touch, Oome apace, good Audrey : I will fetch 
op your goata, Audrey. Axid\i.o^^ kv3Ai«^\ vssi I 
^e mun yet 1 doth my simpVe iea.\.\«^ wsix\«e& ^t»\ 
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Aud. Your features t Lord warrant us I what 
features 1 

Touch, I am here with thee and thy goats, as 
the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, was among 
the €k>ths. 

Jaq, [Aside.l O knowledge, ill-inhabited, worse 
than Jove in a thatched house I 

Touch, When a man's verses cannot be under- 
stood, nor a man's good wit seconded with the 
forward child understanding, it strikes a man more 
dead than a great reckoning in a little room. — 
Truly, I would the gods had made thee poetical 

Aud. I do not know what poetical is. Is it 
honest in deed and word f Is it a true thing t 

Touch, No, truly, for the truest poetry is the 
most feigning ; and lovers are given to poetry, and 
what they swear in poetry, may be said, as lovers 
they do feign. 

Aud. Do you wish, then, that the gods had made 
me poetical t 

Touch, I do, truly; for thou swear'st to me 
thou art honest : now, if thou wert a poet, I might 
have some hope thou didst feign. 

Aud Would you not have me honest t 

Touch, No, truly, unless thou wett baxdr 
A^vottred, for honesty coupled to boaxxt^) \i^ \A\iK9^ 
honejr m sauce to sugar. 
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Jaq. [AaideJ] A material fooL 

Aud, Well, I am not fair; and therefoie I pray 
the gods make me honest 

Touch, Truly, and to cast away honesty apon a 
foul slut were to put good meat into an undean 
dish. 

And. I am not a slut, though I thank the gods 
I am f ouL 

Touch, Well, praised be the gods for thy foul- 
ness : sluttishness may come hereafter. Bat be it 
as it may be, I will marry thee ; and to that end, 
I hare been with Sir Oliver Mar-text, the vicar of 
the next village, who hath promised to meet me in 
this place of the forest, and to couple us. 
, Jaq, [Aside,] I would fain see this meeting. 

Attd, Well, the gods give us joy ! 

Touch, Amen.^ A man may, if he were of a 
fearful heart, stagger in this attempt ; for here 
we have no temple but the wood, no assembly but 
horn-beasts. But what though ? Courage 1 As* 
horns are odious, they are necessary. It is said^ 
' Many a man knows no end of his goods ' : right ^ 
many a man has good horns, and knows no end of 
theuL Well, that is the dowry of his wife; 't ii 
none of his own getting. Horns, even so. Poor mei 
alone f — No, no; t\ve Tio\AfeS^j ^^et \\*.\5ci. V^^^oi 
huge as the rascaL Is ^>cie «fli^«^ ia»jB. ^iSMsc^w* 
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blened t No : aa a walled town is more worthier 
than a Tillage, so is the forehead of a married man 
more honourable than the bare brow of a bachelor ; 
and by how muoh defence is better than no skill, 
by 80 much is k horn more precious than to want. 
Here comes Sir Oliver. ^ 

Enter Sir Olitbb Mab-text. 

Sir Oliver Mar-text^ you are well met : will you 
despatch us here under this tree, or shall we go 
with you to your chapel t 
Svr OIL Is there none here to give the woman t 
Tofieh. I will not take her on gift of any man. 
Sir OH Truly, she must be given, or the 
DiuuTiage is not lawfuL 

Jaq. [Coming fortoarcL] Proceed, proceed : 1 11 
S^ve her. 

ToTich, Good even, good Master What-ye-call 't : 
^ow do you, sir t You are very well met : God ild 
you for your last company : I am very glad to see 
you. — Even a toy in hand here, sir. — ^Nay ; pray, 
^ covered. 

Jaq, Will you be married, motley t 
T<mch. As the ox hath his bow, sir, the horse" 
^^ curb, and the falcon her bells, so man hath his 
desires; and as pigeona bill, bo wedlock ^o^ii^XA 

r% .C/l 
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Jaq, And will yon, being a man of yoor breeding, 
be married under a bush, like a beggar t Qet you 
to churchy and have a good priest that can tell yon 
what marriage is: this fellow will bat join yon 
together as they join wainscot ; then one of yon 
will prove a shrunk panel, and, like green timber, 
warp, warp. 

Tov^ch, [AsideJ] I am not in the mind but I were 
better to be married of him than of another ; for 
he is not like to marry me well ; and not being 
well married, it will be a good excuse for me here- 
after to leave my wife. 

Jaq. Gk> thou with me, and let me counsel thee. 
Touch, Gome, sweet Audrey : 
We must be married, or we must live in bawdry. 
Farewell, good Master Oliver ! — ^Not, 

O sweet Oliver 1 
O brave Oliver I 
Leave me not behind thee : 
but^— 

Wind away, 
Begone, I say, 
I will not to wedding with thee. 
[Exeunt Jaques, Touchstonb, and Audbst. 
Sir OIL T is no matter : ne'er a fiuitastical 
tuBve ot them all Bhali &ou^ mft otiXi q1 m^ calling. 
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Scmrtf lY. — Another Part of the Fortit 

Before a Cottaga 

Enter Eosalind and Obua. 

Ro$» Never talk to me ; I will weep. 

CeL Do, I pr'ythee ; but yet have the grace to 
•onsider that tears do not become a man. 

Ro8. But have I not cause to weep 1 

CeiL A& good cause aa one would desire ; there- 
fore weep. 

Ro$, His very hair is of the dissembling colour. 

CML Something browner than Judas'& Marry^ 
his kisses are Judas's own children. 

Ro%, I *faith, his hair is of a good colour. 

Cel. An excellent colour: your chestnut was 
ever the only colour. 

Ro$, And his kissing is as full of sanctity as tha 
touch of holy bread. 

GeL He hath bought a pair of cast lips of Diana : 
a nun of winter's sisterhood kisses not more reli- 
giously ; the very ice of chastity is in them. 

Ro$, But why did he swear he would oome thii 
Burning, and comes not 1 

Cd, Nay, certainly, there is no truth in him. 

Ro9, Do you think ao f 

Cs/. Tea : I think he is not a pick-pTLnib^ "W* 
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horse -stealer; but for his verity in love, I do 
think him as concave as a covered goblet or a 
worm-eaten nut. 

Eo8. Not true in love t 

Cel Yes, when he is in ; but I think he is not in. 

Eos, You have heard him swear downright he 
was. 

Cel, Was is not is : besides, the oath of a lover 
is no stronger than the word of a tapster; thej 
aie both the confirmers of false reckonings. He 
attends here in the forest on the duke your father. 

Ros. I met the duke yesterday, and had much 
question with him. He asked me, of what 
parentage I was : I told him, of as good as he ; so 
be laughed and let me go. But what talk we of 
fathers, when there is such a man as Orlando f 

CeL O, that's a brave man! he writes brave 
verses, speaks brave words, swears brave oaths, and 
breaks them bravely, quite traverse, athwart the 
heart of his lover ; as a puny tilter that spurs his 
horse but on one side breaks his staff like a noble 
goose. But all's brave that youth mounts and 
folly guides. — ^Who comes here 1 

Enter Corin. 

C^r, Mistress and maa^^t^ ^ou Wr« oft i^ 
quired 
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Alter the shepherd that complained of love^ 
Who you saw sitting by me on the tnrf 
Praising the proud disdainful shepherdess 
That was his mistresa 
CeL Well, and what of him I 

Cor. If you will see a pageant truly played 
Between the pale complexion of true love 
And the red glow of scorn and proud disdain, 
Qo hence a little, and I shall conduct you, 
If you wfll mark it. 

Ro8. O, come, let us remove : 

The sight of lovers f eedeth those in love, — 
Bring ub to see this sight, and you shaU say 
1 11 prove a busy actor in their play, lExeunL 



kiiNB Y. — Another Fart of the Forest 

Enter Silvius and Phbbe. 

SiL Sweet Fhebe, do not Bcom me; do not| 
Fhebe: 
Say that you love me not ; but say not so 
In bitterness. The common executioner, 
Whose heart the accustomed sight of death makei 

hard, 
PkllM not the axe upon the humbled neok 
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Bat first begs pardon : will jou sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops! 
Enter Rosalind, CELLi, trnd Corin, behind. 
Phe, I would not be thy executioner : 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thea 
Thou tell'st me, there is murder in mine eye : 
'T is pretty, sure, and very probable. 
That eyes — ^that are the frail'st and softest things, 
Who shut their coward gates on atomies, — 
Should be called tyrants, batchers, murdA^rs J 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart ; 
And if mine eyes can wound, now let them kil 

thee; 
Now counterfeit to swoon, why, now fall down ; 
Or, if thou canst not, 0, for shame, for shame, 
lie not, to say mine eyes are murdererai 
Now show the wound mine eye hath made in thea 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some scar of it ; lean but upon a rush, 
Tbe cicatrice and capable impressure 
Tby palm some moment keeps, bat now mine eyea 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not, 
Nor, I am sure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 

SiL O dear Phebe, 

^ It ever (as that ever may \>^ iifias^ 

Ton meet in some freak ckeeV ^i>aft v^^^^ A V«ms' 
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Then shall you know the wounds invisible 
That love's keen arrows maka 

Phe. But till that time 

Coma not thou near me: and when that time 

comes, 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not, 
Ab till that time I shall not pity thee. 
Eoi. [Coming forwarcL] And why, I pray you t 
Who might be your mother, 
That you insult, exult, and all at once. 
Over the wretched 1 What though you have no 

beauty 
(As, by my faith, I see no more in you 
Than without candle may go dark to bed) 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless t 
Why, what means thisi Why do you look on 

me) 
1 see no more in you, than in the ordinary 
Of nature's sale-work — Od 's my little life 1 
I think she means to tangle my eyes too. 
No, 'faith, proud mistress, hope not after it : 
T is not your inky brows, your black silk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my spirits to your worship. — 
You foolish shepherd, wherefore do you IoVlo^ YkKt^ 
Uke foggy south, puffing with wind asiji t«aiv\ 
Ton are a thousand times a propexex m«J!X, 
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Than she a woman : 't is snch fools as you 
That make the world full of ill-fayoured children. 
T is not her glass, but you, that flatters her ; 
And out of you she sees herself more proper 
Than any of her lineaments can show her. 
But, mistress, know yourself : down on you 

knees. 
And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good man's 

love ; 
For I must tell you friendly in your ear^ — 
Sell when you can : you are not for all marketa 
dry the man mercy ; love him ; take his offer : 
Foul is most foul, being foul to be a scoffer. — 
So, take her to thee, shepherd. — Fare you welL 

Fhe. Sweet youth, I pray you, chide a year to- 
gether. 
I had rather hear you chide than this man woo. 

Boa. He 's fallen in love with your foulness, and 
she 11 fall in love with my anger. If it be so^ as 
flEust as she answers thee with frowning looks, I '11 
sauce her with bitter words. — Why look you so 
upon me t 

PA«. For no ill will I bear you. 

Bos. I pray you, do not fall in love with me» 
For I am falser than vows made in wine : 
Besides, I like you not. — li ^ow. ^«^>Eaar« ik^ 
house. 
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T is at the tuft of olives, here hard by. — 

Will you go, sister 1 — Shepherd, ply her hard.—* 

Come, sister. — Shepherdess, look on him better, 

And be not prond : though all the world could see, 

None could be so abused in sight as he. 

Oomey to our flock. 

[Exetmt EosALiKD, Oblia, cmd Corin. 

Phe. Dead shepherd, now I find thy saw of 
might. 
' Who ever loved, that loved not at first sight I ' 

SiL Sweet Fhebe, — 

Phe. Ha, what say'st thou, Silvius t 

SiL Sweet Phebe, pity me. 

Phe. Why, I am sorry for thee, gentle SilviusL 

StL Wherever sorrow is, relief would be : 
If you do sorrow at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your sorrow and my grief 
Were both extermined. 

P?ie. Thou hast my love : is not that neigh- 
bourly 1 

SiL I would have you. 

Phe. Why, that were oovetousnesa 

Silvius, the time was that I hated thee, 
And yet it is not that I bear thee love ; 
But since that tho\i canst talk of love «o ^fi^ 
27ij company, which erst was irkBome V> td»^ 
/ will endure, and 1 11 employ tliee too \ 
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Bttt do Dot took for farther recompense 

ThaD thine own gladnesa that thou art employed. 

Sil So holy, and so perfect ia my love, 
And I in mich a poverty of grace, 
That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken eani after the man 
That the main harvest reaps : loose now and then 
A scattered smile, and that 111 live upon. 

Phe. Know'st thou the youth that spoke to o" 
erewhile ! 

Sil. N'ot very well ; but I have met him oft) 
And he hath bought the cottage and the bounds 
That the old Carlot once was master of. 

fhe. Ttiink not I love him, though I aak foi 

Tis but a peevish boy : — yet he talks well : — 
But what care I for words t yet words do well, 
When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 
It is a pretty youth : — not very pretty : — 

'" proud J and yet his pride beconea 

oper man : the best thing in him 
>n ; and faster than his tongue 
aco, his eye did heal it up. 
fry tall ; yet for his years he '■ taO. 
J is but so BO J and 3*A.'Via-w^ 
M waa a pretty rednwaia^Ba^-ftV 
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^ little riper, and more lusty red 

^ThBJi that mixed in his uheek : 't was just the dif- 
ference 

^twixt the constant red and mingled damask. 

*rhere be some women, Silvius, had they marked 

him 
In parcels, as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him ; but, for my part, 
T love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him : 
For what had he to do to chide at me 1 
EEe said, mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
And, now I am remembered, scorned at me. 
I marvel why I answered not again : 
But that's all one ; omittance is no quittance. 
V\l write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thou shalt bear it ; wilt thou, Silvius f 
SiL Phebe, with all my heart. 
Phe. m write it straight ; 

The matter 's in my head, and in my heart : 
I will be bitter with him and passing short 
Go with me, Silvias. [Eoceunl 



I 
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Bat do not look for farther recompense 

Than thine own gladness that thou art employed. 

SiL So holy, and so perfect is mj love, 
And I in such a poverty of grace, 
That I shall think it a most plenteous crop 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
That the main harvest reaps : loose now and thep 
A. scattered smile, and that I'll live upon. 

Phe. Know'st thou the youth that spoke to m*' 

erewhile 1 
SU, Not very well ; but I have met him oft ; 
And he hath bought the cottage and the bounds 
That the old Carlot once was master of. 

Fhe, Tliink not I love him, though I ask for 
him. 
Tis but a peevish boy : — yet he talks well : — 
But what care I for words ? yet words do well, 
When he that speaks them pleases those that hear. 
It is a pretty youth : — ^not very pretty : — 
But, sure, he's proud ; and yet his pride becones 

him. 
Hell make a proper man : the best thing in him 
Is his complexion : and faster than his tongue 
Did make ofifence, his eye did heal it up. 
JJe ia not very tall ; yet for his years he '■ tail 
-ffis leg 13 but so so ; and ^el^tSa^^ 
There was a pretty reda^aa'm^saaM^^ 
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^A, little riper, and more lusty red 

'Xhan that mixed in his uheek : 't waB just the dif- 
ference 

Setwixt the constant red and mingled damask. 

*Xhere be some women, Silvias, had thej marked 
him 

Xq parcels, as I did, would have gone near 

To fall in love with him ; but, for my part, 

T love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 
1 have more cause to hate him than to love him : 
Por what had he to do to chide at me 1 
He said, mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
And, now I am remembered, scorned at me. 
I marvel why I answered not again : 
But that's all one ; omittance is no quittance. 
Ill write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thou shalt bear it ; wilt thou, Silvius t 
SiL Phebe, with all my heart 
PA«. m write it straight; 

The matter 's in my head, and in my heart : 
I will be bitter with him and passing short 
Qo with me, Silvias. [EaceunL 
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that Gupid hath clapped him o' the shoulder, but 
1 11 warrant him heart-whole. 

OrL Pardon me^ dear Bosalind. 

Bos, Nay, an you be so tardy, come no more in 
my sight : I had as lief be woo'd of a snaiL 

Orl Of a snaU 1 

Eo$. Ay, of a snail; for though he comes slowly, 
he carries his house on his head ; a better jointure^ 
I think, than you make a woman, a Besides^ he 
brings his destiny with him. 

Orl What's that 1 

Bo9, Why, horns ; which such as you are fain to 
be beholding to your wives for : but he comes armed 
in his fortune, and preyents the slander of hii 
wifa 

Orl Virtue is no horn-maker, and^my Rosalind 
is virtuous. 

Bos. And I am your Bosalind. 

Cel It pleases him to call you so ; but he hath 
a Eosalind of a better leer than you. 

Bos, Come, woo me, woo me ; for now I am in 

a holiday humour, and like enough to consent. — 

What woidd you say to me now, an I were your 
Tery very Bosalind ? 

Orl I would kiss before I spoke. 

-^<w. N&y, you were "bet^fiit «^«3^ %r^\ vod 

rhen you were gravelled iox \wi^ ol isi^XXwt^ V>^ 
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might take occasion to kiss. Very good orators, • 
when they are out, they will spit ; and for loTerSi 
lacking (Gk)d warn us) matter, the cleanliest shift 
is to kiss. 

OrL How if the kiss be denied t 

Ro9. Then she puts you to entreaty, and there 
begins new matter. 

Orl. Who could be out^ being before his beloved 
mistress t 

Bos. Marry, that should you, if I were your 
mistress, or I should think my honesty ranker 
than my wit 

Orl What^ of my suit f 

Bos. Not out of your apparel, and yet out of 
your suit. Am not I your Rosalind ? 

OrL I take some joy to say you are, because I 
would be talking of her. . 

jRoB. Well, in her person, I say — ^I will not have 
you, 

OrL Then, in mine own person, I die. 

Bo$, No, 'faith, die by attorney. The poor 
world is almost six thousand years old, and in all 
this time there was not any man died in his own 
person, videlicet^ in a love-causa Troilus had his 
brains dashed out with a Grecian c\\]i\:> \ ^^\»V<^ ^^ 
wrbat he could to die before, and lie \a cma ^i "^^^ 
patterns of love. I^eander, lie woi3l\^ ^^-^^ '^^'^ 
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many a fair year though Hero had turned nan, if 
it bad not been for a hot mid-summer-nigbt ; for, 
good youth, be went but forth to wash him in 
the Hellespont, and, being taken with the cramp, 
was drowned, and the foolish ohroniders of that 
age found it was — Hero of Sesto& But these are 
all lies : men have died from time to time, and 
worms have eaten them, but not for leva 

OrL I woidd not have my right Rosalind of ihis 
mind, for, I protest^ her frown might kill me. 

Bos. By this hand, it will not kill a fly. But 
oome, now I will be your Rosalind in a more 
ooming-on disposition ; and ask me .what you wiU, 
I will grant it. 

Orl Then love me, Rosalind. 

Roi. Yes, 'fiuth will I ; Fridays, and Saturdays,^ 
and alL 

Orl And wilt thou have mel 

Baa. Ay, and twenty such. 

Orl What sa/st thou t 

Bo9. Are you not good 1 

Orl I hope sa 

Ro8. Why then, can one desire too much of a 
good thing t — Oome, sister, ycu shall be the prietti 
mod marry us. — Oive me your hand, Orlanda^ 
What do yon say, BisteT'\ 
-^"^«LE»y thee, maixY ^w- 
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Cd. I cannot say the words. 

Rob. You must begin, — * Will you, Orlando ' — 

CeL GU) to. — Will you, Orlando, have to wife 
^liifi Rosalind 1 

Orl I will 

Bo8. Ay, but when t 

OrL Why now, as fast as she can many us. 

Ro8. Then you must say, — * I take thee, Rosa- 
lind, for wife.' 

OrL I take thee, Rosalind, for wifa 

Ro8. I might ask you for your commission ; but, 
' — I do take thee, Orlando, for my husband : — 
there's a girl goes before the priest ; and certainly, 
wl woman's thought runs before her actions. 

OrL So do all thoughts : they are winged. 

Ro8, Now tell me how long you would have her, 
after you have possessed her. 

OrL For ever, and a day. 

Ro8, Say a day, without the ever. No, no, 
Orlando : men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed ; maids are May when they are 
maids, but the sky changes when they are wives. 
I will be more jealous of thee than a Barbarj 
oock-pigeon over his hen ; more clamorous than a 
parrot against rain ; more new-fangl^ tlbnai vb. 
upe; more giddy in my desires tban a hvotISms^ \^ 
will weep for nothing, like D^na in tis^A ioxfl*^^^ 
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and I will do that when you are disposed tc7 ^ 
merry; I will laugh like a hyen, and that whe^ 
thou art inclined to sleep. 

OrL But will my Rosalind do so' t 

E08, By my life, she will do as I. do. 

Orl, O, but she is wise. 

Baa. Or else she oould not have the wit to d<^ 
this : the wiser, the waywarder. Make the doore^ 
upon a woman's wit, and it will out at the case- 
ment ; shut that, and 't will out at the key-hole ; 
stop that, and 't will fly with the smoke out of th& 
ehimney. 

OrL A man that had a wife with such a wit, he 
might say, — * Wit, whither wilt 1 ' 
/K^Roa, Nay, you might keep that check for it, 
till you met your wife's wit going to your neigh- 
bour's bed« 

OtL And what wit could wit have to excuse- 
that) 

R08, Marry, to say, — she came to seek you there. 
You shall never take her without her answer,, 
imless you take her without her tongue : O, that 
woman that cannot make her fault her husband's 
occasion, let her never nurse her child herself^ for 
Bbe will breed it like a fooL >C 

Ori For these two ^oura, 'Ro«ibJ^<\,\ ^wC\ N»»%r 
bee. 
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M. AIab, dear love, I cannot la&k thee two 

B. 

1^ I must attend the duke at dinner : bj two 
ok I will be with thee again. 
M. Ay, go jour ways, go your waya — ^I knew 
; you would prove; my friends told me as 
1, and I thought no less: — ^that flattering 
ae of yours won me :— 't is but one oast away, 
so,^-come, death 1 — ^Two o'clock is your 

'2. Ay, sweet Rosalind. 

>«. By my troth, and in good earnest^ and so 

mend me, and by all pretty oaths that are 
langerouB, if you break one jot of your promise^ 
tme one minute behind your hour, I will think 

the most pathetical break-promise, and the 

hollow lover, and the most unworthy of her 
eaU Brosalind, that may be chosen out of the 
I band of the unfidthfuL Therefore, beware 
iensure^ and keep your promise. 
'L With no less religion^ than if thou wert ix^ 

my Bosalind : so, adieu. 
M. Well, Time is the old justice that examines 
ich offenders, and let Time try. Adieu. 

\Evii Ois.\ASV^K 
I Yon have siiDplj misuaed om «iex Sxl^cs^^ 
rata We must have your dow\Aftti «aA\tf*^ 

y 
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plucked over joar head, and show the world what 
the bird hath done to her own nest. 

Eo8. O, coz, coz, coz, my pretty little ooz, that 
thou didst know how many fathom deep I am in 
love t But I cannot be sounded : mj affection 
hath an unknown bottom, like the bay of Portugal 

CeL Or, rather, bottomless ; that as fast as you 
pour your affection in, it runs out. 

Eo8. No ; that same wicked bastard of Venus, 
that was begot of thought, conceived of spleen, and 
bom of madness, that blind rascally boy that abuses 
every one's eyes because his own are out, let him 
be judge how deep I am in love. — I'll tell thee, 
Aliena, I cannot be out of the sight of Orlanda 
111 go find a shadow, and sigh till he come. 

CeL And 111 sleep. lExeunt 



Sonra n. — Another Fart of the Forest 
JESfUer Jaques and Lorda^ likeforeBten. 

Ja^ Which is he that killed the deer 1 

1 Lwrd. Sir, it was L 

Jiiq, Let's present him to the duke, 
Roman conqueror \ and it would do well to set the 
deer^M horuB upon biB YiefiA iot «k\stwcLOcL <A ^rvss^csr^ 
Bare you no song, foxestex, lox >i>D.\a ^xwvaa^N 
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2 Lord, Tes, sir. 

Jaq, Sing it : 't ia no matter how it be in tone^ n 
it make noise enou^li. 

Song. 
What ihall he have, that killed the deer / 
^M leather skin and horns to wear. 

Then svng him home, 

\The rest shall bear this hv/rden .*] 
Take thou no scorn to wea/r the hom^ 
It was a crest ere thou wast horn. 

Thy father^ s father wore it^ 

And thy father bore it : 
The hom^ tlie hom^ the lusty horn. 
Is not a thing to laiujh to scorn, 

[XxeunL 



SoBKS III. — ^Another Part of the Forest 

Enter Kosalind and Celia. 

Eos, How say you now) Is it not past two 
o'clock ) and here much Orlando 1 

CeL I warrant you, with pure love and troubled 
bnuoiy be hath ta'en his bow and arrows, and is gone 
forth — ^to sleep. Look, who comes here 1 

^nier SiLVius. 
sax, My errand ia to you, fair yoMtYi. — 
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Hj gentle Phebe bid me give 70a thia : 

[Oiving m litter. 
I know not the contents ; but, as I guess 
Bj the stem brow and waspish action 
Which she did use as she was writing of it^ 
It bears an angry tenor. Pardon me, 
I am but as a guiltless messenger. 

E08. Patience herself would startle at this let* 
ter, 
And play the swaggerer : bear this, bear alL 
She says, I am not fair ; that I lack manners ; 
She calls me proud, and that she could not loTf 

me, 
Were man as rare as phoenix. Od *b my will ! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt : 
Why writes she so to me 1 — ^Well, shepherd, well • 
This is a letter of your own device. 

JSil No, I protest ; I know not the contents : 
Phebe did write it 

Hos. Come, come, you are a fool. 

And turned into the extremity of love. 
I saw her hand ; she has a leathern hand, 
A freestone-coloured hand ; I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but 'twas her hands ; 
She baa a housewife^s hand *, but that's no matter. 
I saj, abe never did inyenofe ^\^\fe^»^'t s 
Tbia is a man's invention, woAVsaa V«a^ 
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Jil Sure, it is hers. 

?6f. Why, 'tis a boisterous and a cruel style^ 

ttjle for challengers : why, she defies me, 

:e Turk to Christian. Woman's gentle brain 

dd not drop forth such giant-rude invention, 

ih Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 

01 in their countenance. — ^Will you hear the 

letter ) 
HL So please you ; for I never heard it yet, 
i heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 
loi. She Phebes me. Mark how the tyrant 
writes. 
' Art thou god to shepherd turned, 
That a maiden's heart hath burned ) ' — 
I a woman rail thus ) 
*iL Oall you this railing 1 
?af. * Why, thy godhead laid apart, 

Warr'st thou with a woman's heart 1 ' 
I you ever hear such raiUng % — 

< Whiles the eye of man did woo me^ 
That could do no vengeance to me.' 
aning me a beast. — 

* If the scorn of your bright eyne 
Have power to raise such love in !nin«^ 
Alack, in me what strange effect 
Would they work in mild as^^R^»\ 
Whiles you chid me, I did \o^^ \ 
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How then might your prayers moT6 f 
He that brings this love to thee 
little knows this love in me : 
And by him seal up thy mind, 
Whether that thy youth and kind 
Will the faithful offer take 
Of me, and all that I can make ; 
Or else by him my love deny, 
And then I'll study how to die.' 
Sil Call you this chiding ) 
Gel Alas, poor shepherd 1 
Eo8. Do you pity him t no ; he deserves no pity. 
Wilt thou love such a woman 1 — ^What, to make 
thee an instrument, and play false strains upon 
thee t not to be endured 1 Well, go your way to 
her, (for, I see, love hath made thee a tame snake,) 
and say this to her : — ^that if she love me, I charge 
her to love thee ; if she will not, I will never have 
her, unless thou entreat for her. — ^If you be a true 
lover, hencei and not a word, for here comes more 
oompany. [ExU SiLTiua 

Enter Oliver. 

OH Good morrow, fair ones. Pray you, if jtm 
know, 
Wherfi in the purlieus oi t\i\B ^ox^t. ^\a.tA& 
A a&eejpcote fenced about ^t\i ^M^^XiwmV 
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GA West of this place, down in the neighbour 
bottom : 
The rank of osiers bj the murmuring stream, 
Left on jour right hand, brings you to the place. 
But at this hour the house doth keep itself ; 
There's none within. 

OIL If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then should I know you by description ; 
Suoh garments, and such years : — ' The boy is faiTi 
Of female favour, and bestows himself 
like a ripe sister : but the woman low. 
And browner than her brother.' Are not you 
The owners of the house I did inquire for ) 

Cd, It is no boast, being asked, to say, we ara» 
OIL Orlando doth commend him to you both ; 
And to that youth he calls his Bosalind, 
He sends this bloody napkin. Are you he t 

Boi. 1 am. What must we understand by this 1 
OH, Some of my shame ; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkercher was stained. 

CeL I pray you, tell it 

OIL When last the young Orlando parted from 
you, 
He left a promise to return agam 
Within an hour; and, pacing tiiro\ig|b. ^iSaa tewnX^ 
Chewing the food of sweet and bitter iwics. 
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Lo, what befell 1 he threw his eye aside, 
And, mark, what object did piesent itself : 
Under an oak, whose boughs were mossed witk 

And high top bald with dry antiquity, 
A wretched, ragged man, o'ergrown with hair. 
Lay sleeping on his back : about his neck 
A green and gilded snake had wreathed itself, 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approached 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly. 
Seeing Orlando, it unlinked itself. 
And with indented glides did slip away 
Into a bush ; under which bush's shade 
A lioness, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching, head on ground, with catlike watok, 
When that the sleeping man should stir ; for 'tis 
The royal disposition of that beast 
To prey on nothing that doth seem as dead. 
This seen, Orlando did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 
CeL O, I have heard him speak of that samt 
brother; 
And he did render him the most unnatural 
That lived 'mongst men. 
OH And. ^^11 \\A might 80 do^ 

Por well I know he waa uxmsAAo^X. 
^os. But, to Orlando.— TiV^^^^^^^^^^"^'^^^ 
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Food to the lucked and hungry lioness 1 
01% Twice did he turn his back, and purposed 



so; 



Bat kindness, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, stronger than his just occasion, 
Ufade him give battle to the lioness. 
Who quicklj fell before him : in which hurtling 
From miserable slumber I awaked. * 
Cel Are jou his brother 7 
Boi. Was it you he rescued 1 

Cel. Was't you that did so oft contrive to kill 

himt 
Oli, Twas I ; but 't is not L I do not shame 
To teU you what I was, since my conversion 
So sweetly tastes, being the thing I am. 
Bob. But, for the bloody napkin 1 
OU. By-ond-by 

When from the first to last, betwixt us two, 
Tears our reoountments had most kindly bathed, 
As, how I came into that desert place : — 
In brief, he led me to the gentle duke. 
Who gave me fresh array, and entertainment, 
Oommitting me unto my brother's love ; 
Who led me instantly unto his cave, 
There stripped himself ; and here, upon his arm^ 
The lioneaa bad torn some flesh, away, 
Wbioball this while had bled ; and no^ir V^^am5«^ 
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And cried, in fainting, upon Rosalind. 
Brief, I reoovered him, bound up his wound j 
And, after some small space, being strong at keftrt, 
He sent me hither, stranger as I am, 
To tell this story, that you might excuse 
TTiH broken promise ; and to give this napkioi 
Dyed in his blood, unto the shepherd youth 
That he in sport doth call his Eosalind. 

[HOSALIND noooftt. 

CeL Why, how now, Ganymede 1 sweet Obuj- 
medel 

Oli, Many will swoon when they do look on 
blood. 

CeL There is more in it. — Oousin ! — Ganymede I 

OIL Look, he recover& 

Eo$. I would I were at homa 

Cel We'll lead you thither.— 

I pray you, will you take him by the arm 1 

OH. Be of good cheer, youtL — ^You a mant 
You lack a man's heart 

Bos, I do so, I confess it Ah, sirrah, a body 
would think this was well counterfeited. I pray 
you, tell your brother how well I counterfeited. — 
Heigh-ho t — 

OIL This was not counterfeit : there is too groat 
testimony in your comp\e7aoii^\li[i&\>SXi^^^\AaHiQ« 
^ eameaL 
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Soa, Coanterfeit, I assure you. 

OH Well then, take a good heart, and oounter- 
f eit to be a man. 

Boa, So I do ; but, i' faith, I should have been a 
woman by right 

OeL Come ; you look paler and paler : pray you, 
draw homewards. — Good sir, go with us, 

OH That will I, for I must bear answer back. 
How you excuse my brother, Rosalind. 

1^8, I shall devise something. But, I pray you, 
commend my counterfeiting to him. — Will you got 

[Exeunt 

ACT V. 

SoBNB L — The Forest of Arden. 
Enter Touohstonb cmd Audbbt. 

Tmteh. We shall find a time, Audrey : patience^ 
gentle Audrey. 

AucL 'Faith, the priest was good enough, for all 
the old gentleman's saying. 

Totteh, A most wicked Sir Oliver, Audrey; a 
most vile Mar-text. But, Audrey, there is a youth 
here in the forest lays claim to you. 

AtuL Ay, I know who 'tis : he hath no interest 
in me 127 Hhe world. Here ooTxiQa ^<^ x&s^s^i ^^s^ 
atean. 
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ErUer William. 

Timoh. It is meat and drink to me to see a 
down. By my troth, we that have good wits 
have mnoh to answer for : we shall be flouting ; we 
eannot hold. 

Wm Good even, Audrey. 

Aud, God ye good even, William. 

WiU, And good even to you, sir. 

Touch, Good even, gentle friend Oover th^ 
head, cover thy head, nay, pr'ythee, be covered^ 
How old are you, friend t 

Will. Five-and-twenty, sir. 

Touch, A ripe aga Is thy name William 1 

Will, William, sir. 

Touch, A fair name. Wast bom i' the fores."^ 
here) 

WiU, Ay, sir, I thank Gkxl. 

To^ich, Thank God ; — a good answer. Art rich. ^ 

Will 'Faith, sir, so, sa 

Touch, So, so, is good, very good, very ezcellei^^ 
good : and yet it is not ; it is but so, sa Art thots 
wise) 

WiU Ay, sir, I haTe a pretty wit 

Touch, Why, thou say'st welL I do now re- 
member a saying, ' TVlq {oo\ d.o>i!i[i V)km^ \a Si^ '•iKaSx 
but the wise man kiiOwa^\ma^MV>\»%\.«5k2 'Yfti 
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heathen philosopher, when he had a desire to eat a 
firrape, would open his lips when he put it into hia 
<>^outh, meaning thereby, that grapes were made to 
^^t, and lips to open. You do love this maid ? 
WiU, I do, sir. 

Touch. Give me your hand. Art thou learned 1 
Will No, sir. 

T(yuch. Then learn this of me. To have, is to 
*^-^ve; for it is a figure in rhetoric, that drink, 
*^>«ing poured out of a cup into a glass, by filling 
^te one doth empty the other ; for all your writers 
^o consent, that ipse is he : now, you are not ipse^ 
^cr I am he. 

Will Which he, sir! 

Touch, He, sir, that must marry this woman. 
Therefore, you clown, abandon, — ^which is in the 
Vulgar, leave, — the society, — ^which in the boorish 
is, company^ — of this female, which in the common 
U, woman ; which together is, abandon the society 
of this female, or, clown, thou perishest ; or, to thy 
better understanding, diest ; or, to wit, I kill thee, 
DQake thee away, translate thy life into death, thy 
Hberty into bondage. I will deal in poison with 
thee, or in bastinado, or in steel : I will bandy 
^th thee in fJEiction; I will o'ernm. tha^ ^^i\^ 
policy; I will kill thee a hundred aiiii ^Vj ^%:|% \ 
^erefore tremble, and deDai+. 
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Aud. Do, good William. /■ 

WUL God resfc you merry, sir. [ExU. 

Enter Oobin. 

Cor. Our master and mistress seek you : coma^ 
away, away ! 

Touch, Trip, Audrey, trip, Audrey. — I attern 
I attend. [Exeu 




SoBNB II. — Another Part of the Forest. 
Enter Oblando and Oliter. 

Orl Is't possible, that on so little acquaintan^=^0 
you should like hert that, but seeing, you shooV-d 
love hert and, loving, wool and, wooing, §1:^^ 
should grant 1 and will you persevere to enjoy he^^^ 

OIL Neither call the giddiness of it in questio: 
the poverty of her, the small acquaintance, 
sudden wooing, nor her sudden consenting; bi 
say with me, I love Aliena ; say with her, that 
loves me ; consent with both, that we may enj< 
each other: it shall be to your good; for 
father's house, and all the revenue that was (^^^ 
Sir Rowland's, will I estate upon you, and he^^'* 
live and die a shepherd. 

{}rl You have my 0Qin&«nt. Ijet your weddi-^*^ 
he to-morrow : thitYieT ^w\3l\ \ m^\» VJtx^ \\^v 
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^1] m^ contented folio wer& Go jou, and prepare 
-^Jiena ; for, look you, here comes mj Eosalind. 

Enter Hosalikd. 

Bob. €k)d save you, brother. 
01%. And yon, faur sister. \^ExiL 

Baa. O, my dear Orlando^ how it grieyes me to 
^^ thee wear thy heart in a scar£ 
Orl, It is my arm. 

Baa. I thought thy heart had been wounded with 
^Iie daws of a lion. 

Orl. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady. 
Boa. Did your brother tell you how I counter^ 
^«ited to swoon, when he showed me your handka^ 
^hert 

OrL Ay, and greater wonders than that. 
Eaa. O, I know where you are. — ^Nay, *t is true : 
tJiere was never anything so sudden, but the fight 
rsi two rams, and Csesar's thrasonical brag of — * I 
<»me, saw, and overcame : ' for your brother and 
my sister no sooner met, but they looked; no 
Booner looked, but they loved; no sooner loved, 
Ibat they sighed ; no sooner sighed, but they asked 
one another the reason ; no sooner knew the reason, 
but they sought the remedy : and in these d^^oML 
hare tbejr made a pair of stairs to in«ma.^<&, ^VvS^ 
^&y will climb incontinent, or eVse \ve^ Vuciox^xlvafi*^ 
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before maxriagOL They are in the very wrath of 
love, and they will together: clubs cannot part 
them. 

Orl. They shall be married to-morrow, and I will 
bid the duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter a. 
thing it is to look into happiness through anothei* 
man's eyes ! By so much the more shall I to- 
morrow be at the height of heart-heaviness, by how^ 
much I shall think my brother happy in having 
what he wishes for. 

Ro8, Why then, to-morrow I cannot serve your* 
turn for Rosalind 1 

Orl, I can live no longer by thinking. 

Ro8, I will weary you then no longer with idle 
talking. Know of me then (for now I speak to 
some purpose), that I know you are a gentleman of 
good conceit. I speak not this, that you should 
bear a good opinion of my knowledge, insomuch I 
say, I know you are ; neither do I labour for a 
greater esteem than may in some little measure 
draw a belief from you, to do yourself good, and 
not to grace me. Believe then, if you please, that 
I can do strange things. I have, since I was three 
years old, conversed with a magician, most profound 
in his art, and yet not damnable. If you do 
Jove JFtosalind so near t\ie\\eaT\. «a iw« ^gss^xa^t^ 
"^ it out, when yonr \)Tot.\i€^t mtwrns^ feX«a^ 
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ahall jou many her. I know into what straits of 
fortune she is driven ; and it is not impossible to 
me, if it appear not inconvenient to jou, to set her 
before your eyes to-morrow, human as she is, and 
^thout any danger. 

OtI. Speak'st thou in sober meaning Y 
Ro8, By my life, I do ; which I tender dearly, 
though I say I am a magician. Therefore, put 
you in your best array, bid your friends, for if you 
will be married to-morrow, you shall ; and to 
Bosalind, if you will. Look, here comes a lover 
of mine, and a lover of hers. 

Enter Silvius and Phebb. 

Phe, Youth, you have done me much ungentle- 
ness. 
To show the letter that I writ to you. 

Ro8, I care not, if I have : it is my study 
To seem despiteful and ungentle to you. 
You are there followed by a faithful shepherd : 
Look upon him, love him ; he worships you. 

Phe, Good shepherd, tell this youth what 't is to 
lova 

8%L It is to be all made of sighs and tears ; — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

J^/ie. And I for Ganymede, 
Orl And I for jRosalf ndL 
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Ro8, And I for no woman. 

SU, It is to be all made of faith and service f- 
And so am I for Phebe. 

P?he, And I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And I for Kosalind. 

Ro8. And I for no woman. 

SU, It is to be all made of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 
All adoration, duty, and observance ; 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience ; 
All purity, all trial, all observance ; — 
And so am I for Phebe. 

Phe. And so am I for Ganymede. 

Orl. And so am I for Rosalind. 

Eos. And so am I for no woman. 

Phe. [To Rosalind.] If this be so, why blame 
you me to love you t 

SU. [To Phebe.] If this be so, why blame you 
me to love you 1 

OrL If this be so, why blame you me to love 
youl 

Ro8. Who do you speak to, *Why blame yo« 
me to love you 1 ' 

OrL To her, that is not here, nor doth not 
hear. 

J^os. Pray you, no mox^ A ^^&\ ^V^ NJ» *^^ 
bowUng of Irish woV^^m ^^wm^ >iJsi^ laaw^A'^ 
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LVIU8.] I will help you, if I can : — [To Phebb.] 
would love you, if I could. — To-morrow meet me 
together. — [To Phebe.] I will marry you, if 
er I marry woman, and I'll be married to- 
)rrow: — ['To Orlando.] I will satisfy you, if 
er I satisfied man, and you shall be married to- 
jrrow : — [To Silvius.] I will content you, if 
lat pleases you contents you, and you shall be 
untied to-morrow. — [To Orlando.] As you love 
asalind, meet : — [To Silvius.] As you love 
lebe, meet : and as I love no woman, 1 11 meet. 
-So, fai*e you well : I have left you commands. 
SU, 1 11 not fail, if I Uva 
PU Nor L 
Orl Nor L [Exeunt 



SoEKB in. — Another Part of the Forest. 

Enter Touchstone and Audrey. 

Totteh, To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrej : 
morrow will we be married. 
Aud, I do desire it with all my heart, and I 
pe it is no dishonest desire, to deslc^ V^ \^ %^ 
ZDOD of the world. Here come two ^1 ^^ 
ished duke'a pages. 
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Unier Two Page$, 

1 Po^e. Well met^ honest gentleman. 

T<meh. Bj my troth, well met. Come, dt, tm^ 
«nd a gong. 

2 Page. We are for you : sit i' the middle. 

1 Pcige. Shall we clap into't roundlj, witho^«. 
hawking, or spitting, or saying we are hoar^» 
which are the only prologues to a bad voice t 

2 Page. V faith, i' faith ; and both in a tux3.<^ 
like two gipsies on a horsa 

Song. 

It was a lover, and his lasSf 

With a hey, and a ho, cmd a hey nonino, 
Thai o'er the green comrfield didpase, 

In the spring time, the only pretty ring time^ 
When bi/rds do sing, hey ding a ding ding ; 
Sweet lovers love the spring. 

And therefore take the present time. 

With a hey, and a ho, cmd a hey noninop 
For love is crowned with the prime 

In the spring tvme, dsc, 

JBetween the acres of %Ia r^, 

Wiih a Jhey, a^nd a ho, aud alv^y wmvws 
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Tke$e pretty cov/ntry/blki would lU^ 
In the spring time, dtc. 

This carol they begem that hov/r^ 

With a hey, and a ho, amd a hey nonino. 
How thai a life was btU afiower 

In ihe spring time, ^c. 

Touch, Truly, young gentlemen, though there 
^^'as no great matter in the ditty, yet the note was 
^eiy untuneable. 

1 Pa^e, You are deceived, sir : we kept time , 
^e loBt not our time. 

TovAih, By my troth, yes ; I count it but time 
iost to hear such a foolish song. Ood be wi' you ; 
ittid God mend your voices. Oome, Audrey. 

[ExeunL 



ScENB IV. — Another Part of the Forest 

Enter Dues Senior, Amiens, Jaques, Orlando, 

Oliver, amd Celia. 

Dvke S, Dost thou believe, Orlando, that the 
boy 
Can do all this that he hath promiaMLX 
Ofii, I sometimea do believe, and BOT[i<b\>Vai«ii ^ 
not; 
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Ab those that fear thej hope, and know the; 
fear. 

Enter Rosalind, Silyius, and Phebb. 

Eaa. Patience once more, whiles our compact u 

urged. — 
[To the Duke.] You say, if I bring in your Rosa- 
lind, 
Ton will bestow her on Orlando here ? 

Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to gi^® 

with her. 
Eo8, [To Orlando.] And you say, you will 

have her, when I bring her t . 
OrL That would I, were I of all kingdoms 

king. 
Bo$, [To Phebe.] You say, you 11 marry me, if 

I be willing? 
Phe. That will I, should I die the hour after. 
Eos, But if you do refuse to marry me, 
Toull give yourself to this most faithful 

shepherd t 
Fhe, So is the bargain. 
Eo8, [To SiLVius.] You say that you'll have 

Phebe, if she wiUI 
SiL Though to have her and death were both 

one thing, 
jRos. I have ptomia^ V> m^JsA ^ 'Okms^ ^sa^^ 

eT6IL 
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leep you your word, duke, to give your 

daughter ; — 
on yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter ; — 
^eep you your word, Phebe, that you *11 marry 

me, 
r else, refusing me, to wed this shepherd ; — 
!eep your word, Silvius, that you 'U marry her, 
■ she refuse me : — and from hence I go, 
3 make these doubts all even. 

[Exeunt Rosalind cmd Cblia. 
Jhike S, I do remember in this shepherd boy 
>me lively touches of my daughter's favour. 
OrL My lord, the first time that I ever saw 

him, 
ethought he was a brother to your daughter ; 
it, my good lord, this boy is forest-bom, 
ad hath been tutored in the rudiments 
: many desperate studies by his uncle, 
horn he reports to be a great magician, 
3scur^ in the circle of this forest. 
Jaq, There is, sure, another flood toward, and 
ese couples are coming to the ark. Here cornea 
pair of very strange beasts, which in all tongues 
e called fools. 

Mt^ar Touchstone and A.T3Db.ilx. 
^(wcA Salutation and greeting to ^ou «2^ 
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Jaq, €k>od mj lord, bid him welcome. This is 
the motley-minded gentleman, that I have so often 
nmet in the forest : he hath been a courtier, be 
•wears. 

Touch, If any man doubt that, let him put me 
to my purgation. I have trod a measure ; I have 
flattered a lady; I have been politic with my 
friend, smooth with mine enemy ; I haye undone 
three tailors ; I haye had four quarrels, and like 
to have fought one. 

/Jaq, And how was that ta'en upl 
T<mch, 'Faith, we met, and found the quarrel 
was upon the seventh cause. 

Jaq, How seventh cause i Gk)od my lord, like 
this fellow. 

Duike S, I like him very welL 

Touch. God ild you, sir ; I desire you of the 
like. I press in here, sir, amongst the i*est of the 
country copulatives, to swear, and to forswear, ao- 
<X)rding as marriage binds, and blood breaks. — A 
poor virgin, sir, an ill-favoured thing, sir, but mine 
own : a poor humour of mine, sir, to take that no 
znan else wilL Rich honesty dwells like a miser, 
sir, in a poor house, as your pearl in your foul 
oyatGT, 
Duke A By my £aafli,\ift \a N«n ^"''i^ ^^ad. iad' 
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Touch. According to the fool's bolt, sir, and such 
dulcet diseases. 

Jaq, But, for the seventh cause, how did jon 
find the quarrel on the seventh cause 7 

Touch, Upon a lie seven times removed — ^Bear 
your body more seeming, Audrey. — As thus, Sir. 
I did dislike the cut of a certain courtier's beard : 
he sent me word, if I said his beard was not cat 
well, he was in the mind it was : this is called the 
* Retort Courteous.' If I sent him word again It 
was not well cut, he would send me word he cut it 
to please himself : this is called the ' Quip Modest.' 
If again It was not well cut, he disabled my judg- 
ment: this is called the 'Reply ChurlisL' If 
again It wad not well cut, he would answer, I 
spake not true : this is called the ' Beproof 
Valiant.' If again It was not well cut, he would 
say, I lie : this is called the ' Countercheck Quarrel- 
some : ' and so to the ' lie Circumstantial,' and the 
' Lie Direct.' 

Jaq. And how oft did you say, his beard was 
Qot well cut t 

Touch, I durst go no further than the ' lie Oip> 

cumstantial,' nor he durst not give me the 'Lie 

Direct 5 ' and so we measured swords, and ^art«d. 

Ja^. Can you nominate in order now \3cLe ^^^' 
/ tie lie f 
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Touch, sir, we quarrel in print, by the book ; 
as you have books for good manners : I will name 
you the degrees. The first, the retort courteous ; 
the second, the quip modest; the third, the reply 
churlish ; the fourth, the reproof valiant ; the fifth, 
the countercheck quarrelsome; the sixth, the lie 
with circumstance; the seventh, the lie direct 
All these you may avoid, but the lie direct, and 
you may avoid that too, with an t/I I knew wher 
seven justices could not take up a quarrel; bui 
when the parties were met themselves, one of their 
thought but of an {/^ as if you said sOy then I said 
90 ; and they shook hands and swore brothers. 
Your if\& the only peace-maker ; much virtue in if, 

Jaq. Is not this a rare fellow, my lord 1 he's as 
good at anything, and yet a fooL 

Duke S, He uses his folly like a stalking-horse, 
and under the presentation of that, he shoots his 
wit. 

Enter Hymen leading Kosalind %n wonuvn** cloth'is, 

and Oelia. 

Still Music. 

Hym, Then is there mirth in heaven. 
When earthly things made even 
Atone together. 
Good duke^ receive tli'y daug)it«r^ 
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Hymen from hea/ven brought Am% 

Yea^ hrotcght h&r hither^ 
That thou mightstjom her hand tviih hi$ 
Whose hea/rt withvn her bosom w. 

Am. [To DuKB A] To jou I give m/self , for I 
am yours. 
[To Orlando.] To joa I give lUTself, for I am 
yours, 
Duke S. If there be truth in sight, you are my 

daughter. 
QrL If there be truth in sights you are my 

Bosalind. 
Phe. If sight and shape be true, 
Why then, my love adieu I 
Bos. [To Duke S.] 1 11 have no father, u you 
be not he : — 
[To ORLAia>o.] 1 11 have no husband, if you be 

not he : — 
[To Phebb.] Nor ne'er wed woman, if you be not 
she. 
V^ ffym. Peace, ho I I bar confusion. 
T is I must make conclusion 

Of these most strange events : 
Here 's eight that must take hands, 
To Join in flymen's bands, 
If tratb holds true conteivta. > 
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[To Orlando and Rosalind.] You and yoa 

no cross shall part : 
[To Oliver anc^ Cslia.] You and you are 

heart in heart : 
[To Phebs.] You to his love must aooord, 
Or have a woman to your lord : 
[To Touchstone and Audrey.] You and 

you are sure together, 
As the winter to foul weather. 
Whiles a wedlock-hymn we sing 
Feed yourselves with questioning, 
That reason wonder may diminish 
How thus we met, and these things finiih. 

^ Song. 

Wedding is great Jtmo's croum : 
blessed bond of board and bed I 

*T is Hymen peoples every toton; 
High wedlock tlien be honoured, 

Sonov/Tf high horu>v/r^ and renoum, 

To Hymen, god 0/ every toum / 

Duke S, O my dear niece, welcome thou art to 
me: 
Even daughter welcome in no less degree. U 
PAe- [To Silvius.] I will not eat my word, now 
thou art mine ; v 

Thj f&iib my fancy to thee dot\i comXyixi^ 



h 
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X Enter Jaques de Bois. 



Jaq, de B, Let me have audience for a word or 
two. 
I am the second son of old Sir Rowland, 
That bring these tidings to this fair assembly. — 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth resorted to this forest, 
Addressed a mighty power, which were cm 

foot 
In his own conduct^ purposely to take 
ffia brother here, and put him to the sword. 
And to the skirts of this wild wood he came, 
Where, meeting with an old religious man, 
After some question with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprise and from the world ; 
HiB crown bequeathing to his banished brother 
And all their lands restored to them again 
That were with him exiled. This to be true 
I do engage my life. 

DvJce S. Welcome, young man ; 

Thou offer'st fairly to thy brothers* wedding : 
To one, his lands withheld ; and to the other, 
A land itself at large, a potent dukedom. 
First, in this forest, let us do those eiid% 
That here were well begun, and 'w©\i\>^^^'. 
And after, every of this happy xminbw 
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That have endured shrewd days and nights 

us 
Shall share the good of our return^ fortune, 
According to the measure of their state& 
Meantime, forget this new-fall'n dignity, 
And fall into our rustic revelry. — 
Play, music ! and you brides and bridegroomi all. 
With measure heaped in joy, .to the measures &1U 
Jaq. Sir, by your patience. — If I heard yc>« 

rightly, 
The duke hath put on a religious life. 
And thrown into neglect the pompous court I 
Jaq, de B. He hath. 

Jaq, To him will I : out of these convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learned.-— 
[T% DuKB S.l Ton to your former honour I 

bequeath ; 
Your patience, and your virtue, well deserves 

it:— 
[To Oblakdo.] You to a love, that your true &ath 

doth merit : — 
[To Oliyer.] You to your land, and lovs^ and 

great allies : — 
[To SiLYius.] You to a long and well-deserv^ 

bed: — 
[To ToiroHSTONB.] And you \o ^wrw^gcoMii.^ Vst tkj 
loying voyag6 
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Is but for two months victualled. — So, to your 

pleasures : 
^ am for other than for dancing measures. 
Duke S, Stay, Jaques, stay. 
J<iq. To see no pastime, I : — ^what you would 
have 
1 11 stay to know at your abandoned cave. [Exit. 
Duke S. Proceed, proceed : we will begin these 
rites, 
As we do trust they 'U end, in true delights. 

[A dance. 




EPILOGUE. 

E{f8, It is not the fJEushion to see the lady the 
epilogue ; but it is no more unhandsome than to 
see the lord the prologue. If it be true that good 
wine needs no bush, 'tis true that a good play 
needs no epilogue ; yet to good wine they do use 
good bushes, and good plays prove the better by the 
help of good epilogues. What a case am I in then, 
that am neither a good epilogue, nor cannot in- 
sinuate with you in the behalf of a good play 1 I 
am not furnished like a beggar, therefore to beg 
will not become me : my way is, to conjure you ; 
and I *}} begin with the women. 1 cYiai^yi ^wk^ ^ 
women, for the love you bear to ineii, ^ \^^ *^ 
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mnch of this play as please you : and I charge jon^ 

men, for the love you bear to women (as I per- 
ceive by your simpering, none of you hates them), 
that between you and the women, the play ma^ 
please. If I were a woman, I would kiss as man^ 
of you as had beards that pleased me, complexions 
that liked me, and breaths that I defied not ; anc 

1 am sure, as many as have good beards, or gooc 
faces, or sweet breaths, will for my kind offcK 
when I make curtsy, bid me farewell. [JEiaseuM^ 



^ 
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aiTHETH, and lesteneth * and herkeneth aright, 
Lnd je BchuUe here a talkyng * of a doughty knight; 
ire lohan of Boundys * was his righte name, 
le cowde of norture ynough * and mochil of game. 
lire sones the knight hadde * that with his body 

he wan ; 
?he eldest was a moche schrewe * and sone he 

bygan. 
Sis bretheren loued wel here fader * and of him 

were agast, 
the eldest deserued his fadres curs * and had it at 

the last 
rhe goode knight his fader * lyuede so yore, 
That deth was comen him to * and handled him ful 

sore. 
The goode knight cared sore * sik ther he lay, 
How his children scholde * lyuen after his day. 
He hadde ben wyde-wher * but non housbond he 

was, 
Al tba lond that he hadde • \t -waa ^«tte^ ^\y\^«^ 
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Fayn he wolde it were • dressed among hem alle, 
That ech of hem hadde his part * as it mighte falle. 
Tho sente he in-to cuntre ' after wise knightes, 
To helpe delen his londes * and dressen hem to- 

rightes. 
He sente hem word by lettres * they schulden hje 

blyue, 
Yf they wolde speke with him * whil he was on 

lyue. 
Tho the knyghtes herden * sik that he lay, 
Hadde they no reste ' nother night ne day, 
Til they comen to him * ther he lay stille 
On his deth-bedde • to abyde goddes wille. 
Than seyde the goode knight * syk ther he lay, 
* Lordes, I you wame • for soth, withoute nay, 
I may no lenger lyuen • heer in this stounde ; 
For thurgh goddes wille * deth draweth me to 

grounde.' 
Ther nas non of hem alle * that herde him aright^ 
That they ne hadden reuthe * of that ilke knight^ 
And seyde, * sir, for goddes loue * ne dismay yon 

nought ; 
God may do bote of bale • that is now i-wrought,' 

Than spak the goode knight * sik ther he lay, 
'Boote of bale god may sende * I wot it is no nay ; 
-But I bjrseke you, knightea • Iot \hft\avxft ^iTs^R, 
j^oth and dresseth my loud • amoiiR mTi ^m^^Oks^ 
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And for the loue of god • deleth hem nat amys, 
And forgetith nat Gamelyn • my yonge sone that is. 
Taketh heed to that on * as wel as to that other ; 
Selde ye see ony eyr • helpen his brother. ' 

Tho lete they the knight lyen • that was nought 

in hele, 
And went in-to counseil * his landes for to dele ; 
For to delen hem alle * to oon, that was her thought) 
And for Gamelyn was youngest * he schulde haue 

nought 
Al the lond that ther was * they dalten it in two, 
And leten Gamelyn the yonge * withoute londe go, 
And ech of hem seyde * to other ful lowde, 
His bretheren might geue him lond * whan he good 

cowde. 
Whan they hadde deled * the lond at here wille, 
They comen to the knight * ther he lay ful stille, 
And tolden him anon * how they hadden wrought : 
And the knight ther he lay * liked it right nought 
Than seyde the knight • ' by seynt Martyn, 
For al that ye haue y-doon • yit is the lond myn ; 
For goddes loue, neyhebours * stondeth alle stille, 
And I wil dele my lond • right after my wille. 
lohan, myn eldeste sone * schaJ haue plowes fyue, 
That was my fadres heritage * whil he was on lyue ; 
And my myddeleste sone • fyu© "^Xo^ea ol Vy?x^ 
That I balp for to gete • wit\x my T\^\i& VwA\ 
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And al myn other purchaa * of londes and of leedes, 
That I byquethe Gramelyn • and alle my good« 

steedea 
And I byseke yow, goode men • that lawe conne of 

londe, 
For Gamelyns loue • that my quest stonde. * 
Thus dalte the knight * his lond by his day 
Flight on his deth-bedde • sik ther he lay ; 
And sone aftirward • he lay stoon-stille, 
And deyde whan tyme com ' as it was Oristes 

wille. 
Anon as he was deed * and vnder gras i-graue^ 
Sone the elder brother • gyled the yonge knaue ; 
He took into his hond ' his lond and his leede, 
And Gamelyn himselfe * to clothen and to feede. 
He clothed him and fedde him * yuel and eek 

wrothe, 
And leet his londes for-fare . and his houses bothe, 
His parkes and his woodes * and dede nothing wel ; 
And seththen he it aboughte * on his faire feL 
So longe was Gamelyn * in his brotheres halle, 
For the strengest, of good wil * they douteden him 

alle ; 
Ther was non ther-inne • nowther yong ne old, 
7'Ijat wolde wraththe Gameilyii • were he neuer so 

bold, 
tt/i/eiyn stood on a day ' Vu \sAa \iTo\Xiw» i^t^^ 
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And bygan with his hond * to handlen his berde; 
He thoughte on his londes * that layen ynsawe, 
And his faire okes * that down were i-drawe ; 
His parkes were i-broken * and his deer bjreued ; 
Of alle his goode steedes * noon was him byleued ; 
TTiH howses were vnhiled ' and ful yuel dight; 
Tho thoughte Gameljn - it wente nought aright 
Afterward cam his brother • walkynge thare^ 
And seyde to Qamelyn • * is our mete yare ? * 
Tho wraththed him Gamelyn * and swor by goddes 
book, 

* Thou schalt go bake thi-self * I wil nought be thy 

oookl' 

* How 1 brother Gamelyn • how answerest thou 

now? 
Thou spake neuer such a word * as thou dost now.' 

* By my faith, ' seyde Gamelyn • ' now me thinketh 

neede, 
Of alle the harmes that I haue * I tok neuer ar 

heede. 
My parkes ben to-broken • and my deer byreued, 
Of myn armure and my steedes * nought is me 

bileued ; 
Al that my fader me byquath * al goth to schame, 
And therf or haue thou goddes cuta • Isto^JastVrj *"^ 

name I ' 
Than hyspak his brother • tKat, ra.-^ ^«J^ ^^ 
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• Stond stille, gadelyng • and hold right thy pees; 
Thou schalt be fayn for to haue • thy mete and thy 

wede; 
What spekest thou, Gamelyn • of lond other of 

leede 1 ' 
Thanne seyde Gamelyn • the child that was jring, 
' Cristes curs mot he haue * that clepeth me gade 

lyng! 
I am no worse gadelyng • ne no worse wight, 
But bom of a lady • and geten of a knight. * 
Ne durste he nat to Gamelyn * ner a-f oote go, 
But clepide to him his men * and seyde to them 

tho, 
' Goth and beteth this boy * and reueth him his 

wyt, 
And lat him leme another tyme * to answere me 

bet.' 
Thanne seyde the child • yonge Gamelyn, 

• Oristes curs mot thou haue • brother art thou 

mynl 
And if I schal algate • be beten anon, 
Cristas curs mot thou haue * but thou be that ooni 
And anon his brother * in that grete hete 
Made his men to fette staues * Gamelyn to bete. 
Whan that euerich of hem * hsidde a staf i-nome, 
Gamelyn was war anon • t\io \ie sei\^\i«ai <:^\s!l%s ^ 
^o Gamelyn seyh hem come • \ke \oV^ cswwc-i^ 



IP 
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And waa war of a pestel * stood vnder a wal ; 
Oamelyn was light of foot * and thider gan he lepe, 
And drof alle his brotheres men * right sone on an 

hepe. 
He loked as a wilde lyoun - and lejde on good 

woon; 
Tho his brother say that ' he bigan to goon; 
He fley vp in-til a loft - and schette the dore fast ; 
Thus Gkunelyn with his pestel * made hem alle 

agast. 
Some for Gamelyns loue * and some for his ejye, 
Alle they drowe hy halues * tho he gan to pleyye. 

* What ! how now 1 * seyde Gamelyn • euel mot ye 

thee! 
Wil ye bygynne contek * and sone flee t ' 
Gkunelyn soughte his brother * whider ne was 

flowe, 
And sangh wher he loked * out at a wyndowe. 

* Brother, ' sayde Gamelyn • * com a litel ner, 
And I wil teche the a play • atte bokeler. ' 

His brother him answerde * and swor by seynt 
Rycher, 

* Whil the pestel is in thin bond * I wil come no 

neer : 
Brother^ I wil make thy pees * I «w«r^ Vy^ Ot\sJkMiw 
ore; 
Ourt away the pestel • and ^WTa.t\it\Le ^^ x^omcst^ 
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' I mot neede, ' sajde Gameljn * * wraththe me at 

oones, 
For thou wolde make thy men * to breke myne 
boones, 

Ne hadde I had mayn ' and might in myn armes, 
To haue i-put hem fro me * thei wolde haue do me 

harmes. ' 
' Gamelyn, ' sayde his brother * * be thou nought 

wroth, 

For to seen the haue harm * it were me right loth ; 

I ne dide it nought, brother * but for a fondyng, 

For to loken if thou were strong • and art so ying. 

' Com a-doun than to me * and graunte me mj 

bone 

Of oo thing I wil the aske * and we schul saughte 

sone. * 
Doun than cam his brother . that fykil was and 

fel, 

And was swithe sore * agast of the pestel. 

He seyde, ' Brother Gamelyn * aske me thy boone^ 

And loke thou me blame - but I it graunte Bone.' 

Thanne seyde Gamelyn • * brother, i-wys, 

And we schulle ben at oon * thou most me graunte 

this : 

AJ that my fader me b^c^uath * whil he was on 

ijue, 
liou most do me itbaue • g?i ^«^ ^cVx^Vx^^^^ttw;! 

r 
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'That schalt thou haue, Gamelyn * I swere bj 

Ciistes ore 1 
Al that thi fader the byquath ' though thou woldest 

haue more ; 
Thj lond, that lyth laye * ful wel it schal be 

sowe, 
And thyn bowses reysed rp * that ben leyd so 

lowe.' 
Thus sejde the knight * to Qamelyn with mowthe, 
And thoughte eek on falsnes - as he wel couthe. 
The knight thoughte on tresoun * and GhLmelyn on 

noon, 
And wente and kiste his brother * and, whan they 

were at oon, 
Alias ! yonge Gamelyn * nothing he ne wiste 
With which a false tresoun * his brother him kistel 
Litheth, and lesteneth * and holdeth your tonge, 
And ye schul heere talkyng * of Gamelyn the 

yonge. 
Ther was ther bysiden • cryed a wrastljoig; 
And therf or ther was set vp * a ram and a ryng ; 
And Cktmelyn was in wille * to wende therto, 
For to preuen his might * what he cowthe do. 
* Brother,' seyde Gamelyn • * by seynt Richer, 
Thou most lene me to-nyght ' a \iteV oouT^et 
That is freiscb to the spores • on ioT ^ rj^<& \ 
Ijnaat on an eraade • a litel lier \)ysvaLft.* 
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' Bj god ! ' seyde his brother * ' of steedes in my 

stalle 
Go and chese the the best * and spare non of alle 
Of steedes or of coursers * that stonden hem bisjde ; 
And tel me, goode brother * whider thou wolt ryde ' 

* Her byside, brother • is cryed a wrastlyng, 
And therf or schal be set yp * a ram and a ryng ; 
Moche worschip it were * brother, to vs alle, 
Might I the ram and the ryng * bring home to this 

haUe.' 
A steede ther was sadeled * smertely and skeet ; 
GkoDelyn did a paire spores * fast on his feet. 
He sette his foot in the styrop * the steede he by- 

strood, 
And toward the wrastelyng * the yonge child 

rood. 
Tho Gamelyn the yonge * was riden out at gat, 
The false knigt his brother - lokked it after that, 
And bysouhgte lesu Grist . that is heuen kyng, 
He mighte breke his nekke * in that wrastelyng. 
As sone as Gamelyn com * ther the place was, 
He lighte doun of his steede * and stood on the 

gras. 
And ther he herd a frankeleyn * wayloway nynge, 
Ajid higan bitterly • his hondes for to wrynge. 
'Ooode man,' seyde QameVya. • ^^"Vc^ \a»k.^\«^ \ida 

farel 
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(s ther no man that may * yon helpe out of this 
care I' 

* Alias 1 ' seyde this frankeleyn ' ' that euer was 1 

bore I 
For tweye stalworthe sones * I wene that I haue 

lore; 
A champioun is in the place * that hath i-wrouyt 

me sorwe. 
For he hath slayn my two sones * bnt-if god hem 

borwe. 
I wold yeue ten pound * by lesu Orist I and more, 
With the nones I &nd a man * to handelen him 

sora* 
< Goode man,' sayde Gkunelyn * * wilt thou wel 

doon, 
Hold myn hors, whil my man * draweth of my 

schoon, 
And help my man to kepe * my clothes and my 

steede, 
And I wil into place go * to loke if I may speede.' 

* By god ! ' sayde the frankeleyn * * anon it schal be 

doon; 
I wil my-self be thy man * and drawen of thy 

schoon, 
And wende thou into place * lesn Orist th« e^odi^ 
And drede not of iby clothes • not ot ^'^ %W5^ 
steede/ 
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Barfoot and vngert * Gamelyn in cam, 
Alle that weren in the place * heede of him thej 

nam, 
How he durste auntre him * of him to doon hiis 

might 
That was so doughty champioun * in wnustljng 

and in fight. 
Vp steite the champioun * rapelj anoon, 
Toward jonge Gamelyn * he bigan to goon. 
And sayde, ' who is thy fsder * and who is thy 

sire? 
For sothe thou art a gret fool * that thou oome 

hire 1 ' 
Gamelyn answerde * the champioun tho, 
' Thou knewe wel my fader * whil he couthe go, 
Whiles he was on lyue * by seint Martyn I 
Sir lohan of Boundys was his name ' and I (}am» 

lyn.' 
'Felaw,' seyde the champioun * *al-80 mot ] 

thiyue, 
I knew wel thy fader * whil he was on lyue ; 
And thiself, Gamelyn * I wil that thou it heere, 
Whil thou were a yong boy * a moche schrewc 

thou were.' 
Than aeyde Gamelyn * and swor by CriBtea ore, 
^Now I am older woxe • ^ovi «K^tA^\i ts» \:|tAi^ f 

more ! ' 
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' Be god ! ' sayde the champioun * ' welcome mote 

thou be ! 
Come thou ones in myn hond * schalt thou neur 

the.' 
It was wel withinne the night * and the moone 

schon, 
Whan Gamelyn and the champioun * togider gonne 

goon. 
The champioun caste tomes * to Gamelyn that was 

prest, 
And Ckimelyn stood stille * and bad him doon his 

best. 
Thanne seyde Qamelyn * to the champioun, 
^ Thou art faste aboute * to brynge me adoun ; 
Now I haue i-proued * many tomes of thyne, 
Thow most/ he seyde, *prouen *on or tuo of 

myna' 
Oamelyn to the champioun * gede smertely anon, 
Of all the tomes that he cowthe * he schewed him 

but oon, 
A.nd kaste him on the lefbe syde * that thre ribbea 

tobrak, 

And therto his oon arm * that gaf a gret crak. 

Thanne seyde Gamelyn * smertely anoon, 

' ScbaJ it be holde for a cast * or elles for T!LQQnDL\' 

*By god!' aeyde the ohampionn • * wYkA\»\i«t ^SIdaX V^ 
bee. 
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He that oometh ones in thin hand * achal he neoei 

thee!' 
Than aeyde the frankeleyn * that had hiB aonee there, 
* Blessed be thou, Gameljn * that euer thoa bore 

were I ' 
The firankeleyn aeyde to the ohampioun * of him 

stood him noon eye, 
*lliis is yonge Qamelyn * that taughte the this 

pleye.* 
Agein answerd the champioiin * that liked nothing 

wel, 
«He is our alther mayster * and hispley is right lei; 
Bith I wrastled first * it is i-go fol yore, 
But I was neuere in my lyf * handeled so sore.* 
Qamelyn stood in the place * allone withoute serk, 
And seyde, ' if ther be eny mo ' lat hem come to 

werk; 
The champioun that peyned him - to werke so sore, 
It semeth by his oontLnaunoe * that he wil nomore.' 
(Qamelyn in the place * stood as stUle as stoon, 
For to abyde wrastelyng * but ther com noon ; 
Ther was noon with Gamelyn * wolde wrastle more, 
For he handled the ehampioun * so wonderly aova 
Two gentil-men ther were * that yemede the plaoe^ 
Cbmen to (Qamelyn * (god geue him goode grace !) 
j4t»^ eajde to him, * do oxl * ^D:fCL V^m^t^. «a^ Uit 

■ohooik. 
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For sothe at this tyme * this feire is i-doon/ 
And than sejde Gramelyn * * so mot I wel fare^ 
I haue nought yet haJuendel • sold vp my ware/ 
The seyde the champioun • * so brouke I my sweera^ 
Qe is a fool that therof byeth ' thou sellest it so 

deere.* 
The sayde the frankeleyn * that was in moche care, 
' Felaw/ he seyde * ' why iakkest thou his ware 1 
By seynt lame in Galys * that many man hath 

sought, 
Yet it is to good cheep * that thou hast i-booghtb' 
Tho that wardeynes were * of that wrastelyng 
Oome and broughte Qameljm * the ram and the 

knd sayden, ' haue, Gamelyn * the ryng and the ram. 
For the beste wrasteier * that euer here cam/ 
Thus wan Gamelyn * the ram and the ryng, 
And wente with moche ioye * home in the momyng. 
His brother seih wher he cam • with the grete rowte, 
A.nd bad schittethe gate * and holde hira withoute. 
The porter of his lord * was ful sore agast, 
And sterte anon to the gate * and lokked it fast 

Now litheth,and Jesteneth • bothe yonge and oldey 
And ye schul heere gamen - of Gamelyn the boldo. 
Gamelyn come therto • for to haue comen in, 
And thanne was it i-8chet • faste witVi a p^\i \ 
TZan aejrde Gamelyn ' • porter, vndo t\i^ «8Bi!ts 
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For many good mannes sone • stondeth therat.' 
Than answerd the porter * and swor by goddesberde, 
* Thow ne schalt, Gamelyn • come into this yerda* 
*Thow lixt/ sayde Gamelyn • * so browke I my 

chyn ! * 
He smot the wyket with his foot • and brak »wey 

the pyn. 
The porter seyh tho • it might no better be, 
He sette foot on erthe ' and bigan to flee. 

By my faith,* seyde Gamelyn • *that trauail is i-lore, 
For I am of foot as light as thou * though thou 

haddest swore.' 
Gamelyn ouertook the porter • and his teene wrak, 
And gerte him in the nekke ' that the bon tobrak, 
And took him by that oon arm * and threw him in a 

weUe, 
Seuen fadmen it was deep * as I haue herd telle. 
Whan Gamelyn the yonge * thus hadde pleyd his 

play, 
Alle that in the yerde were * drewen hem away ; 
They dredden him ful sore • for werkes that he 

wroughte, 
And for the faire company * that he thider bioughta 
Gamelyn gede to the gate * and leet it vp wyde ; 
He leet in alle maner men * that gon in wolde or 

ryde, 
And seyde, * ye beweVcom© • ^>aMi\k\»xv«G:5 >iy^x». 
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For we wiln be maistres heer * and aske no man 

leue, 
Yestirday I lefts ' • sejed yonge Gamelyn, 
' In my brother seller • fyue tonne of wyn ; 
I wil not that this compaignye * parten a-twynne, 
And ye wil doon after me * whil eny sope is 

thrynne; 
And if my brother grucche * or make foul oheere, 
Other for spense of mete or drynk * that we spenden 

heere, 
I am cure catour * and bere onre aller purs, 
He schal haue for his grucchyng * seint Maries 

curs. 
My brother is a nyggoun • I ewer by Cristes ore, 
Ajid we wil spende largely * that he hath spared 

yore; 
And who that maketh grucchyng * that we here 

dwelle, 
9e schal to the porter - into the draw-welle.* 
Seuen dayes and seuen nyght * Gamelyn held his 

feste, 
With moche myrth and solas * was ther, and no 

cheste ; 
In a litel toret * his brother lay i-steke, 
And sey hem wasten his good • but dwT«^\«k t^jN. 
speke. 
Krir OB a mornyng • on the eighte da^ , 
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The geites oome to Ghtmelyn * and wolde*^ 

way. \ 

' Lordets,' seyde Gameljn * ' wil ye so hye 1 
Al the wyn is not yet dronke * so bronke? 

Gamelyn in his herte * was he fed wo, 
Whan his gestes took her leae * from hini'' 

go; \ 

He wold they had lenger abide * and the^ 

nay, 
But bitaaghte Gkunelyn * god, and good day. 
Thus made Gamelyn his f este * and brought i! 

to ende, 
And after his gestes * toke leae to wende. 
litheth, and lesteneth * and holdeth y 

tonge. 
And ye schul heere gamen * of Gamelyn 

yonge; 
Herkeneth, lordynges * and lesteneth aright, 
Whan alle the gestes were goon * how Gamel 

was dight. 
Al the whil that Gamelyn * heeld his mangery* 
His brother thonghte on him be wreke * with ^ 

treooherie. 
Iho Oamelyns gestes ' were riden and i-goon, 
Chunetyn stood aUone • tT«iid»a\MBA\kftXLWsa.\ 
Tbo after ful Boone * w«k^Mi» «.^aXft\ ^JwsvwA^ 
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a was i-taken * and ful harde i-bounde. 

>ni the false knight * out of the selleer, 

lelyn his brother * he gede ful neer, 

rde to Gktmelyn * ' who made the so bold 

troye my stoor * of myn houshold 1 

tr,' seyde Gamelyn * < wraththe the right 

nought, ; 

I many day i-gon * siththen it was bought ; 
ither, th^u hast i-had * by seynt Rioher, 
le plowes of lond * this sixtene yer, 
alle the beestes * thou hast forth-bred, 
7 fader me biquath * on his dethes bed ; 
is sixtene yeer * I geue the the prow, 
mete and the drynk * that we have spended 

now.' 
seyde the false knyght * (euel mot he the I) 
e, brother Gamelyn * what I wol geue 

the; 
ny body, brother * heir geten have I noon, 
Ekke the myn heir * I swere by seint lohaiL* 
a/oy / * sayde Gamelyn • * and if it so be^ 
ou thenke as thou seyst * god yelde it the 1 ' 
I wiste Gamelyn • of his brotheres gyle ; 
e he him bigyled * in a litel while, 
yn,' seyde he • * o thing I tAi© tfeYY^\ 
a tbrewe my porter • in tYi© Arww-^^^ 
I that wraththe • and in. t\ieA» ^gre^Xft Tstf«^% 
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That thou sohuldest be bounde * bothe hand and 

foot ; 
Therfore I the biseche • brother Gamelyn, 
Lat me nought be forsworen * brother art thou 

myn; 
Lat me bynde the now - bothe hand and feet, 
For to holde myn auow • as I the biheet' 
' Brother/ sayde Gamelyn ^ al-so mot I the 1 
Thou Bchalt not be forsworen * for the loue of mai' 
Tho made they Gamelyn to sitte * mighte he nat 

stonde, 
Tyl they hadde him bounde * bothe foot and honde, 
The false knight his brother * of Gameljm wai 

agast, 
And sente aftir feteres * to feteren him f asu 
His brother made lesynges * on him ther he stood, 
And tolde hem that comen in - that Gfimelyn was 

wood. 
Gamelyn stood to a post * bounded in the halle, 
Tho that comen in ther * lokede on him alle. 
Euer b^ood Gamelyn * euen vpright ; 
But mete ne drynk had he non * neither day nt 

night 
Than seyde Gamelyn * * brother, by myn hals, 
Now I haue aspied * tVioxi o^xt a party fals ; 
Bad I wist that tt^Boxm • ^^\. ^^xi. \a^^i^ 

v-founde, 
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£ wolde haue geue the strokes * or I had be 

bounde ! ' 
Qamelyn stood bounden * stille as eny stoon ; 
Two dayes and two nightes * mete had he noon. 
Thanne seyde Gkimelyn * that stood y-boand« 

stronge, 

* Adam spenser * me thinkth I faste to longe ; 
Adam spenser * now I byseche the, 

For the moohel lone * my fader loued the, 

Yf thou may come to the keyes * lese me out of 

bond, 
And I wil parte with the • of my free lond.' 
Thanne seyde Adam • that was the spencer, 
' I haue serued thy brother • this sixtene yeer, 
If I leete the goon • out of his hour, 
He wolde say afterward • I were a tray tour.' 

* Adam,' sayde Gamely n • * so brouke I myn hals ! 
Thou schalt fynde my brother * atte laste fals ; 
Therfor, brother Adam • louse me out of bond, 
And I wil parte with the • of my free lond.* 

' Vp swich a forward ' • seyde Adam, * i-wys, 
I wil do therto * al that in me is.* 
' Adam,* seyde Gamelyn • * al-so mot I the, 
I wol holde the couenant * and thou wil loose me.' 
A.non as Adames lord * to bedde wa^ v^oow^ 
Ad&m took the keyes, and leet • Qt^iai^"^^ ^2^0^ 
Anoon ; 
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He vnlokked Gamelyn • bothe handes and feet, 

In hope of auauncement * that he him byheet. 

Than seyde Gamelyn - * thanked be goddes sonde ! 

Now I am loosed * bothe foot and honde : 

Had I now eten * anddronken aright, 

Ther is noon in this hous * schuld bynde me ibis 

night' 
Adam took Gamelyn * ai stille as ony stoon, 
And ladde him in-to spence * rapely anon, 
And sette him to soper * right in a priue stede, 
He bad him do gladly * and Gamelyn so dede. 
Anon as Gamelyn hadde * eten wel and fyn, 
And therto y-dronke wel * of the rede wyn, 
* Adam/ seyde Gftmelyn * * what is now thy reed t 
Wher I go to my brother * and girde of his heedf ' 
' Gamelyn,' seyde Adam * ' it schal not be sa 
I can teche the a reed * that is worth the two. 
I wot wel for sothe * that this is no nay, 
We schul haue a mangery - right on Soneday ; 
Abbotes and priours * many heer schal be, 
And other men of holy chirche * as I telle the ; 
Thow schalt stonde vp by the post * as thou were 

hond-fast, 
And I schal leue hem vnloke * a wey thou may heDi 

cast 
W'ban that they Vvav© «t«ii * wA ^^sak^iivs^ hflw 

hondes. 
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Thou Khalt biseke hem alle * to bryng the out of 

bondes; 
And if they wille borwe the * that were good 

game, 
Then were thou out of prisoun * and I out of 

blame; 
And if euerioh of hem * say ynto tb nay, 
I schai do an other * I swere by this day 1 
Thou Bchalt haue a good staf * and I wil haue 

another. 
And Cristes ours haue that oon * that &ileth that 

other ! ' 
'Ye^ lor godel' sayde Gamelyn * *I say it lor 

me, 
If I fayle on my syde * yuel mot I the 1 
If we sohul algate * assoile hem of here synne, 
Wame me, brother Adam * whan I sohal by- 

gynne.' 
* Ckimelyn,' seyde Adam * ' by seynte Charitet 
I wil wame the byf om * whan that it sohal be ; 
Whan I twynke on the * loke for to goon, 
Auud cast awey the feteres * and com to me anoon.' 
'Adam,' seide Gamelyn * * blessed be thy bones 1 
That is a good counseil * geuen for the nones ; 
If they weme me thanne * to brynge me out ol 

hendea, 
I wci gette goode strokes * right on Yk«c% \«iA«^ 
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"Hio the Sonday was i-come * and folk to the feste^ 
Paire they were welcomed • bothe leste and meste ; 
And euer as they atte halle • dore comen in. 
They caste their eye • on yonge Gamelyn. 
The false knight his brother • ful of trechery, 
Alle the gestes that ther were • atte mangery, 
Of Gamelyn his brother * he tolde hem witli 

mouthe 
Al the harm and the schame * that he telle ooathe. 
Tho they were serued * of messes tuo or thre, 
Than seyde Gamelyn • * how seme ye me t 
It is nought wel serued * by god that al made I 
That I sytte fastyng * and other men make glada' 
The false knight his brother * ther that he stood, 
Tolde alle his gestes * that Gamelyn was wood ; 
And Gamelyn stood stille * and answerde noaghi. 
Bat Adames wordes * he held in his thought. 
Tho Gamelyn gan speke • dolfully with-alle 
To the grete lordes * that saten in the halle : 

* Lordes,' he seyde * ' for Cristes passioun, 
Helpeth brynge Gamelyn * out of prisoun.' 
Than seyde an abbot * sorwe on his cheeke ! 

* He Behal haae Cristes ours * and seynte Maiiat 

eeK^e, 
Ihat ate out of prisoun * beggeth other borwa^ 
But mier worthe hem weil * \»idl«A. ^<^\Xi xS^a mooht 

iorwa' 
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Aitei that abbot * than spak another, 

* I wold thin heed were of * though thou were mj 

brother ! 
Aile that the borwe * foule mot hem falle ! ' 
Thus they seyden alle * that weren in the halle. 
Than seyde a priour • yuel mot he thryue 1 

* It is moche skathe, boy • that thou art on lyva* 

* Ow ! ' seyde Gamelyn * * so brouke T my bon I 
Now I have aspyed * that freendes have T non. 
Cursed mot he worthe • bothe fleisch and blood, 
That euer do priour • or abbot ony good 1 * 
Adam the spencer • took vp the cloth, 

And loked on Gamelyn ' and say that he waa 

wroth ; 
Adam on the pantrye * litel he thoughte, 
But tuo goode staues * to halle-dore he broughte, 
Adam loked on Gamelyn • and he was war anoon, 
And caste awey the feteres • and he bigan to goon : 
Tho he com to Adam • he took that oo staf, 
And bygan to worche * and goode strokes ga£ 
Gamelyn cam in-to the halle • and the spencer 

bothe, 
And loked hem aboute * as they had be wrothe ; 
Gamelyn sprengeth holy-water * with an oken 

spire, 
That some that stoode vprigVvt • ^^W^w m 'Otvfc ^a»* 
There was no lowed man * that \x\ t\\^.\\9^^ 5^i«cA* 
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That wolde do Gamelyn * enj thing but good^ 
But stoode besyden * and leet hem bothe werche, 
For they hadde no rewthe * of men of bol 

cherche ; 
Abbot or priour * monk or chanoon, 
That Gamelyn ouertok * anon they geeden doiin. 
Ther was non of hem alle * th^t with his ntt 

mette, 
That he ne made him overthrowe * and qtdtte hei 

hiB dette. 

* Gamelyn,' aeyde Adam * ' for seynte Gharite, 
Pay large lyuerey • for the loue of me. 

And I wil kepe the dore * so euer here I masse i 
£r they ben assoyled * there shaJ noon passe.' 

* Dowt the nought,' seyde Gamelyn * * whil we bei 

in-feere, 
Kep thou wel the dore * and I wol werche heere ; 
Btere the, good Adam * and lat ther noon flee, 
And we schul telle largely * how many ther be.' 
' Gamelyn,' seyde Adam * ' do hem but good ; 
They ben men of holy chirche * draw of hem n 

blood, 
Bane wel the croune * and do hem non harmes, 
But brek bothe her legges * and siththen here armes 
Tbas Gamelyn and Adam * wroughte right fast, 
Ancf pleyden with the moDkea * %xA \£a^^ V%f 
a^st. 
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Thider they come rydyng • iolily with swaynes, 
And horn agen they were i-lad * in oartes and in 

Waynes. 
Tho they hadden al y-don * than seyde a gray 

frere, 

* AUas ! sire abbot * what dide we now heeref 
Tho that comen hider * it waa a oold reed, 

Ys hadde ben better at home * with water and 

with breede/ 
Whil Gamelyn made ordres ' of monkea and 

irere, 
Ener stood his brother * and made fool ohere ; 
Gamelyn vp with his staf * that he wel knew, 
And gerte him in the nekke * that he onerthrew ; 
A litel abone the girdel * the rigge-bon to-barst ; 
And sette him in the f eteres * ther he sat arst 

* Sitte ther, brother * * sayde Oamelyn, 

* For to oolen thy blood * as I dide myn.' 

As Bwithe as they hadde * i-wroken hem on iMn 

foon, 
They askeden watir * and wisschen anoon, 
What some for here lone * and some for here awe, 
Alle the' seruantz seraed hem * of the beste lawa 
The seherrene was thennes ' but a fyue myle, 
And al was y-told him ' in a litel while, 
How Ommeljn and Adam * Vi«A ^ooxi >^ vjr^ 
reea. 
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Bounden and i-wounded men * agein the kmg< 

pees ; 
Tho bigan sone • strif for to wake, 
And the scherref com aboute * Gamelyn for 1 

take. 
Now lytheth and lesteneth * so god gif you goo 

fynl 
And ye schul heere good game * of yonge Ckunelyi 
Four and twenty yonge men - that heelden hem fi 

bolde, 
Ck)me to the schirref * and seyde that they wolde 
Gamelyn and Adam • fetten, by here fay ; 
The scherref gaf hem leue • soth as I you say ; 
They hyeden faste * wold they nought blynne, 
Til they oome to the gate * ther Gamelyn wa 

inne. 
They knokked on the gate * the porter was ny, 
And loked out at an hoi * as man that was sly. 
The porter hadde byholde • hem a litel while, 
He loued wel Gamelyn • and was adrad of gyle, 
And leet the wicket stonden * y-steke ful still e, 
And asked hem withoute * what was here willa 
For al the grete company * thanne spak but oon, 
' Yndo the gate, porter * and let vs in goon.' 
Then aeyde the porter * ' so brouke I my chyn, 
Fa achul sey your erand • er y^ covxi^xiW 
Sojr to Gamelyn and Adam • VJ ^^^^ V^^>a«k 
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We wil speke with hem • wordes two or thre.* 
' Felawy' seyde the porter * ' stond there stille, 
And I wil wende to Gamelyn • to witen his wille.' 
In wente the porter * to Gamelyn anoon, 
And seyde, ' Sir, I wame you * her ben come your 

foon; 
The Bcherreues meyne * ben atte gate, 
For to take you bothe * sohulle ye nat skape.' 

* Porter,* seyde Gamelyn • * so moot I wel the I 

I wil allowe the thy wordes * whan I my tyme se ; 
€h> agayn to the gate * and dwel with hem a while, 
And thou schalt se right sone * porter, a gyle. 
Adam,' sayde Gamelyn * * looke the to goon ; 
We have foomen atte gate * and frendes neuer oon; 
It ben the schirrefes men * that hider ben i-come, 
They ben swore to-gidere * that we schul be nome.' 

* Gkimelyn,' seyde Adam • * hye the right blyue, 
And if I faile the this day * euel mot I thryue 1 
And we schul so welcome * the scherreues men, 
That some of hem schul make * here beddes in the 

fen.' 
Atte posteme-gate * Gamelyn out- wente, 
And a good cart-staf * in his hand he hente ; 
Adam hente sone * another gret staf 
For to helpe Gamelyn * and goode strokes ^1 
Adam felde iweyne ' and GameVyxi l^<i^ XjKt'i^ 
The other set ten feet on ertbe * aivd \>'5^oxvTk» ^^ 
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' What 1 ' seyde Adam ' * so euer here T masse ! 
I haue a draught of good wyn ! * drynk er je pasM I' 
* Nay, by god ! ' sayde thay * * thy drynk is not 

good, 
It wolde make a mannes brayn * to Een in his 

hood/ 
Gkunelyn stood stille * and loked him aboute, 
And seih the scherreue come * with a gret rontei 
' Adam/ seyde Oamelyn * *what be now thy reedesf 
Here oometh the scherreue * and wil haue oore 

heedea.' 
Adam sayde to Gkmelyn * * my reed is now this, 
Abide we no lenger * lest we fare amys : 
I rede that we to wode goon * ar that we be founde, 
Better is ts ther loos * than in town y-bounde.' 
Adam took by the bond ' yonge (^amelyn ; 
And euerich of hem tao * drank a draught of wyn, 
And after took her coursers * and wen ten h^r way: 
Tho fond the scherreue * nest, but non ay. 
The scherreue lighte adoun * and went in-to the 

halle, 
And fond the lord y-fetered * fut with-alla 
The scherreue Tnfetered him * sone, and that 

anoon, 
And sente after a leche * to hele his rigge-booa 
Lete we now this false Vmi^\> * V^vii in bis care, 
And taike we of Gamelyn • iaftA.Vik»>Myw'^W%. 
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QamelTn in-to the woode stalkede stille, 
Afid Adaip the spenser * likede ful ylle ; 
Adam swor to Gamelyn ' by seynt Richer, 

* Now I see it is mery * to be a spencer, 
That leuer me were * kejes for to bere. 

Than walken in this wilde woode * mj clothes to 
tore.' 

* Adam,' seyde Gamelyn * ' dismaye the ri|^t 

nought ; 
Many good mannes child * in care ii i-brought.' 
And as they stoode talkyng * bothen in-feere, 
Adam herd talkyng of men * and neyh him thought 

thei were. 
Tho Qamelyn ynder the woode * lokede aright, 
Seuene score of yonge men * he saugh wel a-dight ; 
Alle satte atte mete * compas aboute. 

* Adam,' seyde Gkunelyn * * now hane we no donte^ 
After bale cometh boote - thurgh grace of god 

almightj 
Sie thynketh of mete and drynk * that I haue a 

sight' 
Adam lokede tho * ynder woode-bough, 
And whan he seyh mete * he was glad ynongh ; 
For he hopede to god * for to haue his deel. 
And he was sore alonged * after a good meeL 
As he seyde that word * the mayHtot oxt^SkKw^ 
Saagh Qamelyn and Adam * vnder ^ocA<b-«i^Bi»^^ 
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* Yonge men/ seyde the maister * by the goode 

roode, 
I am war of gestes * god sende vs non but goode ; 
Yonder ben tuo yonge men * wonder wel adight, 
And parauenture ther ben mo ' who lokcde aright 
Ariseth vp, ye yonge men * and fetteth hem to me ; 
It is good that we witen * what men they bee/ 
Vp ther sterten seuene * fro the dyner, 
And metten with .Gamelyn * and Adam spenser. 
Whan they were neyh hem * than seyde that oon, 

* Yeldeth vp, yonge men * your bowes and jour 

floon.' 
Thanne seyde Gamelyn * that yong was of elde, 
'Moche Borwe mot he haue * that to jou hem 

yelde ! 
I curse non other * but right my-selue ; 
They ye fette to yow fyue • thanne ye be twelue I ' 
Tho they herde by his word * that might was in hif 

arm, 
Ther was non of hem alle * that wolde do him harm. 
But sayde vnto Gramelyn • myldely and stille, 
' Com afore our maister * and sey to him thy wiUe.' 

* Yonge men,' sayde Gamelyn • *by your lewte, 
What man is your maister • that ye with be t ' 
Alle they answerde • withoute lesyng, 

' Onre maister is i-CTOuned • ol o\x.t\ft.wes kyng.' 
'-Adam/ seyde Gamelyn • * ^o^^ Vxi^\S&\«^\i»sa^\ 
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He may neyther raete nor drynk • weme vb, Ibr 

Bchame. 
If that he be hende • and come of gentil blood. 
He wol geue vg mete and drynk * and doon tb som 

good.' 

* By seynt Tame I * seyde Adam * • what harm that I 

gete, 
I wO auntre to the dore * that I hadde mete.' 
Gamelyn and Adam * wente forth in-feere, 
And they grette the maister * that they founds 

there. 
Than seide the maister • kyng of outlawea, 

* What seeke ye, yonge men • vnder woode-schaweit' 
Gamelyn answerde • the kyng with his croune, 

' He moste neeiies walke in woode * that may not 

walke in towne. 
Sire, we walke not heer - noon harm for to do^ 
But if we meete with a deer * to scheete therto, 
As men that ben hungry * and mow no met« 

fynde, 
And ben harde bystad * vnder wood-lynde.' 
Of Gamelynes wordes • the maister hadde routhe, 
And seyde, * ye schal haue ynough • haue god my 

trouthe ! ' 
He bad hem sitte ther adoim • for to take reste ; 
And bad hem ete and drynke * and \>W^ ol \}tv^\i«ifiy^ 
As thejr aete and eeten • and dronke n^^ «isA^;T^ 
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Than seyde that oon to that other ' * this Is Game- 

lyn.' 
Tho was the raaister oatlawe * in-to coanseil nome, 
And told how it was Gamelyn * that thider was 

i-come. 
Anon at he herde * how it was bifalle, 
He made him maister vnder him * ouer hem alle. 
Within the thridde wyke • him com tydyng, 
To the maister outlawe * that tho was her kjng^ 
That he schulde come hom * his pees was i-mad ; 
And of that goode tydyng * he was tho ful glad. 
Tho seyde he to his yonge men * soth for to telle, 
' Me ben comen tydynges * I may no lenger dwelle.' 
Tho was Gamelyn anon • withoute tar3ryng, 
Maad maister outlawe * and crouned here kyng. 
Tho was Gamelyn crouned * kyng of outlawei, 
And walked a while * vnder woode-schawea 
The false knight his brother * was acherrene and 

sire^ 
And leet his brother endite ' for hate and for ire. 
Tho were his bonde-men * sory and nothing glad, 
When Gamelyn her lord * wolues-heed waa oryed 

and maad; 
And sente out of his men * wher they might him 

fynde, 
For to seke Gamelyn • 'vudst wwA%-VfaAft^ 
To telle him tydyngea • Viaw \k^ ^^fya.^ ^^r^a -w«s^^ 
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A nd al his good reued * and alle his men schent. 
Whan they had him founde * on knees they hem 

sette, 
And a-doun with here hood * and here lord grette ; 
' Sire, wraththe you nought • for the goode roode, 
For we haue brought you tydynges • but they be 

nat gooile. 
Now is th J brother scherreue * and hath the baillye, 
Ajid he hath endited the ' and wolues-heed doth 

the crie.' 
' Alias ! ' seyde Gamelyn * ' that ever I was so 

slak 
That I ne hadde broke his nekke * tho I his rigge 

brak! 
Groth, greteth hem wel * myn housbondes and wyl, 
I wol ben atte nexte sohire * haue god my lyf 1 ' 
Gamelyn came wel redy * to the nexte schire, 
And ther was his brother * bothe lord and sire. 
Gamelyn com boldelych * in-to the moot-halle, 
And put a-doun his hood ' among the lordes alle ; 
' God saue you all, lordynges • that now here be ! 
But broke- bak scherreue • euel mot thou the ! 
Why hast thou do me * that schame and vilonye, 
For to late endite me * and wolues-heed me 

crye?* 
Tho though te the false knight • lot \iO 'Wxv virc«^<8v^ 
^nd Jeet take Gamelyn • moste Yie no xaov^ «^^^«k\ 
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Might ther be no more grace * but Gramelyn atte 

laste 
Was cast in-to prisoun * and fetered ful fasto. 

Qumelyn hath a brother • that highte sir Ote, 
As good a knight and hende - as mighte gon od 

foote. 
Anon ther gede a messager ' to that goode knight, 
And told him altogidere * how Gamelyn jras dighi 
Anon as sire Ote herde * how Gamelyn was a-dight, 
He was wonder sory * was he no-thing light, 
And leet sadle a steede * and the way he nam, 
And to his tweyne bretheren * anon-right he cam. 

* Sire,' seyde sire Ote • to the soherreue tho, 

* We ben but thre bretheren * schul we neuer b« 

mo; 
And thou hast y-prisoned * the beste of us alle ; 
Swich another brother • yuel mot him bif alle I ' 

* Sire Ote,' seide the false knight * * lat be thi can ; 
By god, for thy wordes • he schal fare the wurs ; 
To the kynges prisoun • anon he is y-nome, 

And ther he schal abyde * til the Justice come.' 

* Parde ! * seyde sir Ote • * better it schal be ; 

I bidde him to maynpris * that thow graunte him 
me 

Til the nexte sittyng • of delyueraunce, 
Ajid thanne lat Game\yT\ * staiv^^ \Ai \vSa ^vas^c^' 
Brother, in swich a iorward l\«C\L^\3:\isx\ft\>aa\ 
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Aiid by thi fader sonle - that the bygat and me, 

But if he be redy • when the lustice sitte, 

Thou Bchalt here the luggement * for al thi grete 

witte.* 
' I grannte wel,' seide sir Ote * * that it so be. 
Let delyuer him anon - and tak him to me.' 
Tho was Gamelyn delyuered • to sire Ote his bro- 
ther ; 
And that night dwellede - that on with that 

other. 
On the mom seyde Gamelyn * to sire Ote the 

hende, 
* Brother/ he seide, * I moot * for sothe from the 

wende, 
To loke how my yonge men * leden here lyf, 
Whether they lyuen in ioie ' or elles in str3r£' 
' Be god 1 ' seyde sire Ote * * that is a cold reed, 
iiow I see that al the oark * schal fallen on myn 

heed ; 
Por when the lustioe sit * and thou be nought y. 

founde, 
I schal anon be take * and in thy stede i-bounda' 
' Brother/ sayde Gamelyn * ' dismaye the nought, 
Por by seint lame in Gales * that many man hath 

sought, 
If that god almighty * holde my Vyl voidi ^^nX^ 
I wil be ther redy • whan the luatice «aX»? 
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Than seide sir Ote to GamelTn * ' god achilde the 

fro schame ; 
Com whan thou seest tyme * and bring ▼■ oat of 

blame.' 
Litheth, and lesteneth * and holdeth you stille, 
And ye schul here how (^amelyn * hadde al his 

wille. 
Gkimelyn wente agein • vnder woode-rys, 
And fond there pleying * yonge men of prys. 
Tho was yong Gamelyn * glad and blithe ynough, 
Whan he fond his mery men * vnder woode -bough. 
Gamelyn and his men * talkeden in-feere^ 
And they hadde good game * here maister to heefe; 
They tolden him of auentares * that thej hadde 

founde, 
And Gkunelyn hem tolde agein * how he was fait i- 

bonnde. 
Whil Gamelyn was outlawed * hadde he no con; 
There was no man that for him * ferde the woriy 
But abbotes and priours * monk and chanoun ; 
On hem left he no-thing * whan he mighte hem nom. 
Whil Gamelyn and hiB men * made merthes ryii% 
The false knight hiB brother * yuel mot he thiyiis I 
For he was fast aboute * bothe day and other, 
For to bjrre the quest * to bangieii bis brother. 
ChuDeljn Btood on a day • and, «A\ve\i\iaft^^ 
^« w'oodeB and the achawes • Vn tVe ^w^^^^ \s«^^ 
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ELe ihoaghte on his brother * how he him beheet 

That he wolde be redj * whan the Justice seet ; 

He thoughte wel that he wolde * withoute delay, 

Come afore the Justice * to kepen his day, 

.Ajid seide to his yonge men * ' dighteth you yare, 

For whan the lustice sit * we moote be thare, 

For I am ynder borwe * til that I come, 

And my brother for me * to prisoun schal be 

noma' 
* By seint lame ! ' seyde his yonge men * * and thou 

rede therto, 
Ordeyne how it schal be * and it shall be do.' 
Whil (^amelyn was comyng * ther the Instice sat, 
The fsAse knight his brother * forgat he nat that^ 
To huyre the men on his quest * to hangen hit 

brother ; 
Though he hadde nought that oon ' he wolde haoe 

that other. 
Tho cam Gamelyn • fro vnder woode-rys, 
^Lud broughte with him • his yonge men of prya. 

• I se wel,' seyde Gamelyn • * the lustice is set ; 
Gro afom, Adam * and loke how it spet' 
Adam wente into the halle * and loked al aboute, 
He seyh there stonde lordes * bothe grete and stoute^ 
And sir Ote his brother • feterod. w^\1%a\»\ 
Tbo went Adam out of baWe • «A\i<& ^^v^ ^"^^^a^*- 
Adam said to Gamelyn • and to \i\a I^-k^^^ ^^"^ 
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' Sir Ote stant i-f etered * in the moot-halle.' 

' Yoiige men/ seide Gkonelyn * * this je heeren alle, 

Sire Ote stant i-f etered * in the moot-halle.' 

If god yif v8 grace • wel for to doo, 

He schal it abegge * that broagkte it thertoa' 

Thanne sayde Adam * that lokkes hadde hore, 

' Crijstes curs mote he haue * that him bond so sore ! 

And thou wilt, Garnelyn * do after my reed, 

Ther is noon iu the iialle * schal bere awey his heed' 

• Adam, ' seyde Gamelyn • * we wiln nought don so, 
We wil slee the giltyf * and lat the other ga 

I wil into the halle * and with the lustice speke ; 
On hem that ben gultyf * I wil ben awreke. 
Lat non skape at the dore * take, yonge men, yeme ; 
For I wil be lustice this day * domes for to dome. 
€rod spede me this day * at my newe werk 1 
Adam, com on with me * for thou schalt be my 

clerk. * 
His men answereden him * and bade him doon hii 

best, 

* And if thou to yb haue neede * thou schalt fynde 

V8 prest ; 
We wiln stande with the * whil that we may dure, 
And but we werke manly • pay vs non hure. * 
' Tonge men, ' seyde GameVyn * * «o mot I wel the I 
^ trusty a ruaister • ye 8c\va\ bfw^^ o^ ^^' 
Risrbt tberf^ m the TuRtice • Rat. va ^^V^ ^^iSV^ 
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In wente Gamelyn * amonges hem alle. 

Gamelyn leet vnf etere • his brother out of bende. 
Thanne seyde sire Ote • hia brother that was hende, 

* Thou haddest almost, Gramel jn * dwelled to longe, 
For the quest is oute on me * that I schulde honge.' 

* Brother/ seyde (Jamelyn • * so god gif me good 

rest ! 
This day they schuln ben hanged * that ben on thy 

quest ; 
And the Justice bothe * that is the Iugge-man» 
And the scherreue bothe * thurgh him it bigan.' 
Thanne seyde Gamelyn • to the lustise, 

* Now is thy }X)wer y-don • thou most nodes arise ; 
Thow hast yeuen domes • that ben yuel dight, 

I wil sitten in thy sete * and dressen hem arii^ht' 
The lustice sat stille * and roos nought anooii ; 
And Gamelyn in haste ' cleuede his oheeke-boon ; 
Gamelyn took him in his arm * and no more spak, 
But threw him ouer the barre * and his arm to-brak. 
Durste non to Gamelyn • seye but good, 
For ferd of the company • that withoute stood 
Gamelyn sette him doun * in the lustices seet, 
And sire Ote his brother by him ' and Adam al 

his feet. 
Whan Gamelyn was i-set * in the I\i&tiQ«^ %\a^% 
Herknetb of a bourde • that Qam^'y^ ^e^^ 
He leet fetre the Justice • and \xis <«\^^ Xst^XiD*^ 
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And dede hem come to the barre * that oon with 

that other. 
Tho Gamelyn hadde thus y-doon ' hadde he no rest, 
ni he had enquered * who was on the quest 
For to deme his brother * sir Ote, for to honge ; 
Er he wiste which they were * him thoughte fal 

longe. 
Bat as sone as Gamelyn ' wiste wher they were, 
He dede hem euerichone * feterin in-feere, 
And bringen hem to the barre * and sette hem b 

rewe; 

• By my faith ! ' seyde the lustice * ' the aoherreoe 

is a schrewe I ' 
Than seyde Qamelyn * to the Instise, 

* Thou haat y-gene domes - of the wors assua ; 
And the twelve sisours * that weren of the quest. 
They schul ben hanged this day * so hane I good 

restl' 
Thanne seide the scherreue * to yonge Gamelyn, 
'Lord, I crie the mercy • brother art thou myn.' 
' Therfore, ' seyde Gamelyn - * haue thou OriAteH 

curs, 
For and thou were maister * yit I schulde haiif 

wors.* 
For to make short tale * and nought to tarie longe, 
He ordeyned him a quest • ol\i\a m«tv ^ %Xjwsw^\ 
Thf^ fuatice and the BcYieYreue • \>o\}ti^ Voti^^V^vk 
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To wepnuk witli the ropes * and with the wynde 

drye; 
And the twelue sisoura * (sorwe haue that rekke I) 
Alle they were hanged * f aate by the nekke. 
Thus ended the false knight * with his treccherie, 
That euer had i-lad his lyf * in falsnes and folye. 
Qe was hanged by the nekke * and nought by the 

purs, 
That was the meede that he hadde * for his fadret 

curs. 
Sire Ote was eldest * and Gamelyn was ying, 
They wenten with here frendes * euen to the kyng ; 
They made pees with the kyng ' of the best assise. 
The kyng loued well sir Ote * and made him lustise. 
And after, the kyng made Gamelyn * bothe in est 

and west, 
Chef lustice - of al his fre forest ; 
Alle his wighte yonge men * the kyng forgaf here 

gilt, 
And sitthen in good office * the kyng hem halh i> 

pilt, 
Thus wan Gamelyn * his lond and his leede, 
And wrak him of his enemys * and quitte hem here 

meede; 
And sire Ote his brother * made him hia heis^ 
And Bithtben wedded Gtamelyn * v^ ^1\m^(^^ ^6^^ 
tnd ieyr. 
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They lyueden to-gidere • whil that Orist wolde. 
And sithen was Gamelyn • grauen ynder moldc 
And so schal we alle * may ther no man fle : 
Qod hringe vs to the loye * that-«iier onhal be I 



SHAKESPEARE'S 



SONNETS 



FROM direst creatures we desire increase. 
That thereby beauty's rose might never dic^ 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
Eiis tender heir might bear his memory: 
But thou, contracted to thine own blight eyes. 
Peed' St thy light's flame with self-substantial fuel. 
Making a famine where abundance lies. 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world's fresh ornament 
And only herald to the gaudy spring. 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content 
And, tender churl, makest waste in niggarding. 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be. 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and thee. 



II 



WHEN forty winters shall besiege thy brow 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field. 
Thy youth's proud livery, so gazed on now, 
nil be a tatter' d weed, of small worth held: 
ien being ask'd where all thy beauty lies, 
here all the treasure of thy lusty days, 
say, within thy own deep-sunken eyes, 
re an all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 
V much more praise deserved thy beauty's use, 
\ou couldst answer ' This fair child of mine 
\ sum my count and make my old excuse,' 
Ing his beauty by succession thin«! 
^is were to be new made wYven tXvoM «iXX. cX^> 
iJ see thy blood warm when tViou fe«iV %x. \x. ^^^' 



Ill 



LOOK in thy glass> and tell the face thou viewest 
Now is the time that face should form another; 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest. 
Thou dost beguile the world, unbless some mother. 
For where is she so fair whose unear'd womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry ? 
Or who is he so fond will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity ? 
Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime: 
So thou through windows of thine age shalt see. 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 
But if thou live, remember* d not to be. 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee. 



IV 



UNTHRIFTY loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty's legacy ? 
Nature's bequest gives nothing, but doth lend. 
And being frank, she lends to those arc free. 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give ? 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live ? 
For having traffic with thyself alone. 
Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive. 
Then how, when nature calls thee to be gone, 
W^hat acceptable audit catvst thou leave ? 

Thy unused beauty T[\>3L%t V^ xowfe' ^ vK^ ^^^ 
Which, used, Wves tV «tcuxox \ci\>^. 



THOSE hours that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell. 
Will play the tyrants to the very same 
And that unfair which fairly doth excel: 
For never-resting time leads summer on 
To hideous winter and confounds him there; 
Sap check' d with frost and lusty leaves quite gone. 
Beauty o'ersnow'd and bareness every where: 
Then, were not summer's distillation left, 
A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass. 
Beauty's effect with beauty were bereft. 
Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was: 

But flowers distill' d, though they with winter meet, 
Leese but their show; their substance still lives sweet. 



VI 



THEN let not winter's ragged hand deface 
In thee thy summer, ere thou be distill' d: 
Make sweet some vial; treasure thou some place 
With beauty's treasure, ere it be self-kill' d. 
That use is not forbidden usury. 
Which happies those that pay the willing loan; 
That's for thyself to breed another thee. 
Or ten times happier, be it ten for one; 
Ten times thyself were happier than thou art. 
If ten of thine ten times refigured thee: 
Then what could death do, if thou shouldst depart. 
Leaving thee living in posterity ? 

Be not self-wiJJ'd, for thou art n\\ic\v too livt 

To be death's conquest and make vJOTitv%x)tAx\fc\v»ct. 



VII 



LO, in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty; 
And having climb' d the steep-up heavenly hill. 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age. 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still. 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage; 
But when from highmost pitch with weary car. 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day. 
The eyes, 'fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way: 
So thou, thyself out -going in thy noon, 
Unlook'd on diest, unless thou get a son. 

VIII 

MUSIC to hear, why hear'st thou music sadly? 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy. 
Why lovest thou that which thou receivest not 
gladly. 
Or else receivest with pleasure thine annoy ? 
If the true concord of well tuned sounds. 
By unions married, do offend thine ear. 
They do but sweetly chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou shouldst bear. 
Mark how one string, sweet husband to another. 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering; 
Resembling sire and child and happy mother. 
Who, all in one, one p\eas\tv% note do sing: 

Whose speechless son^,\)?ATv^mwq,%^fcm\X!L^Q>'OR'i 
Sings this to thee: ^TYvou^wv^^v^'^^-^tos^xva^O 



IX 



Is it for fear to wet a widow's eye 
That thou consumest thyself in single life? 
Ah! if thou issueless shalt hap to die. 
The world will wail thee, like a makeless wife; 
The world will be thy widow, and still weep 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind, 
When every private widow well may keep 
By children's eyes her husband's shape in mind. 
Look, what an un thrift in the world doth spend 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it; 
But beauty's waste hath in the world an end, 
A.nd kept unused, the user so destroys it. 
No love toward others in that bosom sits 
That on himself such murderous shame commits, 



X 



FOR shame! deny that thou bear'st love to any. 
Who for thyself art so unprovident. 
Grant, if thou wilt, thou art beloved of many. 
But that thou none lovest is most evident; 
For thou art so possess' d with murderous hate 
That 'gainst thyself thou stick' st not to conspire. 
Seeking that beauteous roof to ruinate 
Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 
O, change thy thought, that I may change my mind! 
Shall hate be fairer lodged than gentle love ? 
Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind. 
Or to thyself at least kind-hearted prove: 
Make thee another self, for love o£ uv^. 
That beauty stW^ may live in tYv\iv^ ot xJcve.^* 



XI 



As fast as thou shalt wane, so fast thou grow'st 
In one of thine, from that which thou departest. 
And that fresh hlood which youngly thou 
bestow' St 
Thou mayst call thine when thou from youth convertest. 
Herein lives wisdom, beauty and increase; 
Without this, folly, age and cold decay: 
If all were minded so, the times should cease 
And threescore year would make the world away. 
Let those whom Nature hath not made for store. 
Harsh, featureless and rude, barrenly perish: 
Look, whom she best endow' d she gave the more; 
Which bounteous gift thou shouldst in bounty cherish: 
She carved thee for her seal, and meant thereby 
Thou shouldst print more, not let that copy die. 

XII 

WHEN I do count the clock that tells the time. 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; 
When I behold the violet past prime, 
And sable curls all silver' d o'er with white; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves. 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd. 
And summer's green all girded up in sheaves. 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard. 
Then of thy beauty do I question make. 
That thou among the wastes of time must go. 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake 
And die as fast as they see others grow; 

And nothing 'gainst Time* s%c^x)cvec^TvTWika defence 
Save breed, to brave VAmviVe.TvVt^X'a^i.^'s^xicvtOc^xi^^ 



XIII 

OTHAT you were yourself! but, love, you are 
^ No longer yours than you yourself here live: 
Against this coming end you should prepare. 
And your sweet semblance to some other give. 
So should that beauty which you hold in lease 
Fmd no determination; then you were 
Yourself again, after yourselPs decease. 
When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
Who lets so fair a house fall to decay. 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
Against the stormy gusts of winter's day 
And barren rage of death's eternal cold ? 

O, none but unthrifts: dear my love, you know 
You had a father; let your son say so. 



XIV 



NOT from the stars do I my judgement pluck; 
And yet methinks I have astronomy. 
But not to tell of good or evil kick. 
Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons' quality; 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell. 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain and wind. 
Or say with princes if it shall go well. 
By oft predict that I in heaven find: 
But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive, 
And, constant stars, in them I read such art. 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive. 
If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert; 
Or else of thee this I prognosucax^x 
Th/ end L truth* s and beauty* % dooYCv ^xA ^-ax^* 



XV 



WHEN I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment. 
That this huge stage presenteth nought bi 
shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence conmient; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and check* d even by the self-same sky. 
Vaunt in their youthfid sap, at height decrease. 
And wear their brave state out of memory; 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight. 
Where wasteful Time debateth with Decay, 
To change your day of youth to sullied night; 
And all in war with Time for love of you. 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new, 

XVI 

BUT wherefore do not you a mightier way 
Make war upon this bloody tyrant. Time ? 
And fortify yourself in your decay 
With means more blessed than my barren rhyme ? 
Now stand you on the. top of happy hours. 
And many maiden gardens, yet unset. 
With virtuous wish would bear your living flowers 
Much liker than your painted counterfeit: 
So should the lines of life that life repair. 
Which this. Time's pencil, or my pupil pen. 
Neither in inward worth nor outward fair. 
Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 
To ^VQ away yourse\{ VLce^% ^o\a%d^ ^\xll% 
And you must live, dTawtv^o^ ^o\« qwtvvw^^v^ 



XVII 

WHO will believe my verse in time to come. 
If it were filPd with your most high deserts ? 
Though yet, heaven knows, it is but as a tomb 
Which hides your life and shows not half your parts. 
If I could write the beauty of your eyes 
And in fresh numbers number all your graces. 
The age to come would say ' This poet lies; 
Such heavenly touches ne'er touch' d earthly faces'. 
So should my papers yellowed with their age. 
Be scorn' d like old men of less truth than tongue. 
And your true rights be term'd a poet's rage 
And stretched metre of an antique song: 

But were some child of yours alive that time. 
You should live twice, in it and in my rhyme. 



XVIII 

SHALL I compare thee to a summer's day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate: 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date: 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 
And often is his gold complexion dimm'd; 
And every fair from fair sometime declines. 
By chance or nature's changing course untrimm'd; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 
Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest; 
Nor shall Death brag thou wander' st in his shade. 
When in eternal lines to time thou grow'st: 

So long as men can breathe, ot ey^^ c^xv %^^> 
So Jong lives this, and this gives \\fe to xJkv^^* 



XIX 



DEVOURING Time, blunt thou the lion*s paws, 
And make the earth devour her own sweet brood; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger's jaws. 
And burn the long-lived phoenix in her blood; 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleet' st. 
And do whatever thou wilt, swift- footed Time, 
To the wide world and all her fading sweets; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime: 
O, carve not with thy hours my love's fair brow. 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow 
For beauty's pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet do thy worst, old Time: despite thy wrong. 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 



XX 



AWOMAN'Sface with Nature's own hand painted 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion; 
A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shifting change, as is false women's fashion; 
An eye more bright than thejrs, less false in rolling. 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth; 
A man in hue, all * hues ' in his controlling. 
Which steals men's eyes and women's souls amazeth. 
And for a woman wert thou first created; 
Till Nature, as she wrought thee, fell a -doting. 
And by addition me of thee defeated, 
fy adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 

But sinc^ she prick* d t\\cc omx. to^woxwoC % ^\<eas.>M^^ 
Mine bd thy love, and t\v^\oNt'%\i'&^xiMivt\x^a&xa^. 



XXI 



So is it not with me as with that Muse 
Stirr'd by a painted beauty to his verse. 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse. 
Making a couplement of proud compare. 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea's rich gemsj 
With April's first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems. 
O, let me, true in love, but truly write. 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 
As any mother's child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles £x'd in heaven's air: 

Let them say more that like of hearsay well; 
I will not praise that purpose not to sell. 

XXII 

MY glass shall not persuade me I am old. 
So long as youth and thou are of one date; 
But when in thee time's furrows I behold. 
Then look I death my days should expiate. 
For all that beauty that doth cover thee 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart. 
Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me: 
How can I then be elder than thou art ? 
O, therefore, love, be of thyself so wary 
As I, not for myself, but for thee will; 
Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary 
As tender nurse her babe from faring ilL 

Presume not on thy heart w\veiv tcv\tv^ \% '^'»vcv\ 
Thou gavest me thine, not to give >d^O«w -^.^vcv* 



XXIII 

As an unperfect actor on the stage. 
Who with his fear is put besides his part. 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage. 
Whose strength's abundance weakens his own heart, 
So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love's rite. 
And in mine own love's strength seem to decay, 
O'ercharged with burthen of mine own love's might. 
O, let my books be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast; 
Who plead for love, and look for recompense. 
More than that tongue that more hath more express' d. 
O, learn to read what silent love hath writ: 
To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 



XXIV 

MINE eye hath play'd the painter and hath stell'd 
Thy beauty's form in table of my heart; 
My body is the frame wherein 'tis held. 
And perspective it is best painter's art. 
For through the painter must you see his skill. 
To find where your true image pictured lies; 
Which in my bosom's shop is hanging still. 
That hath his windows glazed with thine eyes. 
Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done: 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 
Are windows to my breast, where- through the, sun 
DeYights to peep, to gaze therein on thee; 

Yet eyes this cunning waivx. to %x^c^ xJsvdx utf^ 
They draw but what tYvcy se^, Vtvovi xv^t xJ^^\>kwx. 

\ 



XXV 

LET those who are in favour with their stars 
Of public honour and proud titles boast. 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
Unlook'd for joy in that I honour most. 
Gre^t princes* favorites their fair leaves spread 
But as the marigold at the sun's eye. 
And in themselves their pride lies buried. 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 
The painful warrior famoused for fight. 
After a thousand victories once foil'd. 
Is from the book of honour razed quite. 
And all the rest forgot for which he toil'd: 
Then happy I, that love and am beloved 
Where I may not remove nor be xemoved. 

XXVI 

LORD of my love to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit. 
To thee I send this written ambassage. 
To witness duty, not to show my wit: 
Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it. 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul's thought, all naked, will bestow it; 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moving. 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect. 
And puts apparel on my tatter' d loving. 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect: 

Then mav I dare to boast how I do love thee; 
Till then not show my head wKw^xixoMYcwv^^v^^^N^ 

me, J 



XXVII 

WEARY with toil, I haste me to my bed. 
The dear repose for limbs with travel tired; 
But then begins a journey in my head. 
To work my mind, when body's work's expired: 
For then my thoughts, from far where I abide. 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee. 
And keep my drooping eyelids open wide. 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see: 
Save that my soul's imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night. 
Makes black night beauteous and her old face new. 
Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by night my mind. 
For thee and for myself no' quiet find. 

XXVIII 

HOW can I then return in happy plight. 
That am debarr'd the benefit of rest? 
When day's oppression is not eased by night. 
But day by night, and night by day, oppress' d ? 
And each, though enemies to either' s reign. 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me; 
The one by toil, the other to complain 
How far I toil, still farther off from thee. 
I tell the day, to please him thou art bright. 
And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven: 
So flatter I the swart-complexion' d night; 
When sparkling stars twire not thou gild'st the even. 
But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer. 
And night doth n\g\vt\y m«JiLt %t\r^% strength seem 
stronger. 



XXIX 

WHEN^in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state. 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 
And look upon myself and curse my fate. 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 
Featured like him, like him with friends possess' d. 
Desiring this man's art and that man's scope. 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 
Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising^ 
Haply I think on thee, and then my state, 
like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaveii's gate; 

For thy sweet love remember' d such wealth brings 
That then I scorn to change my state with kings. 



XXX 

WHEN to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste: 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow. 
For precious friends hid in death's dateless night. 
And weep afresh love's long since cancell'd woe. 
And moan the expense of many a vanish' d sight: 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan. 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on tivec,^^^! ^rvwi.^. 
All losses arc restored and soiiovi% dA% 



XXXI 

THY bosom is endeared with all hearts^ 
Which I by lacking have supposed dead; 
And there reigns love, and all love's loving parts. 
And all those friends which I thought buried. 
How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious love stol'n from mine eye 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
But things removed that hidden in thee lie! 
T'hou art the grave where buried love doth live. 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone. 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give: 
That due of many now is thine alone: 
Their images I loved I view in thee. 
And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 

XXXII 

IF thou survive my well-contented day. 
When that churl Death my bones with dust shall 
cover. 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover. 
Compare them with the bettering of the time. 
And though they be outstripp'd by every pen. 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme. 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
O, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought: 
' Had my friend's Muse grown with this growing age» 
A dearer birth than this his love had bought. 
To march in ranks of better equipage: 

But since he died and poexs Wtw ^jrove, 
Theirs for their style V\\ lea^, V\^ lo\\a%\^><0 



s. 



XXXIII 

FULL many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye. 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 
Gilding pale stream with heavenly alchemy; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face. 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide. 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace: 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine 
With all-triumphant splendour on my brow; 
But, out, alack! he was but one hour mine. 
The region cloud hath mask'd him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth; 
Suns of the world may stain when heaven's sun 
staineth. 

XXXIV 

WHY didst thou promise such a beauteous day. 
And make me travel forth without my cloak. 
To let base clouds overtake me in my way. 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke ? 
'Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break. 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face. 
For no man well of such a salve can speak 
That heals the wound and cures not the disgrace: 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss: 
The offender's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence's cross. 

Ah, but those tears are pea.rl w\vic\v x^-y \on^ ^^^'s*^ 
And they are rich and raiisotiv a\\ \\\ de^^-^. 



XXXV 

No more be grieved at that which thou hast done: 
Roses have thorns^ and silver fountains mud; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun. 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
All men make faults, and eveti I in this. 
Authorizing thy trespass with compare. 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss. 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are; 
For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense — 
Thy adverse party is thy advocate — 
And 'gainst myself a lawful plea commence: 
Such civil war is in my love and hate. 
That I an accessary needs must be 
To that sweet thief which sourly robs from me. 

XXXVI 

LET me confess that we two must be twain. 
Although our undivided loves are one: 
So shall those blots that do with me remain. 
Without thy help by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect. 
Though in our lives a separable spite. 
Which though it alter not love's sole effect. 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love's delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame. 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me. 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name: 
But do not so; 1 love tVtt \tv ^mO^ ^Q>n^ 
As thou being mine, iwititK^ xIkj %oQ^x«^^tv. 



XXXVII 

As a decrepit father takes delight 
To set his active child do deeds of youth. 
So I, made lame by fortune's dearest spite. 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth; 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit. 
Or any of these all, or all, or more. 
Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to this store: 
So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised. 
Whilst that this shadow doth such substance give 
That I in thy abundance am sufficed 
And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look, what is best, that best I wish in thee: 
This wish I have; then ten times happy me! 

XXXVIII 

HOW can my Muse want subject to invent. 
While thou dost breathe, that pour'st into my 
verse 

Thine own sweet argument, too excellent 

For every vulgar paper to rehearse ? 

O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 

Worthy perusal stand against thy sight; 

For who's so dumb that cannot write to thee. 

When thou thyself dost give invention light ? 

Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 

Than those old nine which rhymers invocate; 

And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 

Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight Muse do please t\vese cutxqm^ ^v^'s*^ 
The pain be mine, but thine s\va\\\ie x^^ ^^-iNs**^' 



o 



XXXIX 

HOW thy worth with manners may I sing, 
^ When thou art all the better part of me ? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self 
bring ? 
And what is't but mine own when I praise thee? 
Even for this let us divided live. 
And our dear love lose name of single one. 
That by this separation I may give 
That due to thee which thou deservest alone. 
O absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove. 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 
To entertain the time with thoughts of love. 
Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deceive. 
And that thou teachest how to make one twain. 
By praising him here who doth hence remain! 



XL 



TAKE all my loves, my love, yea, take them all; 
What hast thou then more than thou hadst before 
No love, my love, that thou may st true love call; 
All mine was thine before thou hadst this more. 
Then, if for my love thou my love receivest, 
I cannot blame thee for my love thou usest; 
But yet be blamed, if thou thyself deceivest 
By wilful taste of what thyself refusest. 
I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief. 
Although thou steal thee all my poverty; 
And yet, love knows, it is a greater grief 
To bear love's wrong than hate's known injury, 
LasciviovLS grace, in wVvom a\\ *\\V >n«\1 shows. 
Kill me with spites-, v^^ '^^ mM%\. x^Q>x.\i^ ^'^^^ 



XLI 



THOSE pretty wrongs that liberty commits. 
When I am sometime absent from thy hearty 
Thy beauty and thy years full well befits. 
For still temptation follows where thou art. 
Gentle thou art and therefore to be won. 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed; 
And when a woman woos, what woman's son 
Will sourly leave her till she have prevailed ? 
Ay me! but yet thou mightst my seat forbear. 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth. 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forced to break a twofold truth. 
Hers, by thy beauty tempting her to thee. 
Thine, by thy beauty being false to me. 

XLII 

THAT thou hast her, it is not all my grief. 
And yet it may be said I loved her dearly; 
That she hath thee, is of my wailing chief, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye: 
Thou dost love her, because thou knowst I love her; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me. 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love's gain. 
And losing her, my friend hath found that loss; 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain. 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross: 

But here^s the joy: my friend zxA \ ^t^ Qtvt% 
Sweet Hattery! then she loves Wt tcv^ ?\atv^. 



XLIII 

WHEN most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day they view things unrespected; 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee, 
And, darkly bright, are bright in dark directed. 
Then thou, whose shadow shadows doth make bright, 
How would thy shadow's form form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light. 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so! 
How would, I say, mine eyes be blessed made 
By looking on thee in the living day. 
When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightless eyes doth stay! 
All days are nights to see till I see thee. 
And nights bright days when dreams do show thee 
me. 

XLIV 

IF the dull substance of my flesh were thought. 
Injurious distance should not stop my way; 
For then, despite of space, I would be brought, 
From limits far remote, where thou dost stay. 
No matter then although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth removed from thee; 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and landj 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 
But, ah, thought kills me, that I am not thought 
To leap large lengths of miles when thou art gone. 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought 
I must attend time's leisure with my moan; 
Receiving nought by e\emeTvt^ ^o ^^>n 
Bat heavy tears, badges o^ d\)tvw' % ^nc^^. 



XLV 

THE other two, slight air and purging fire> 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide; 
The first my thought, the other my desire. 
These present-absent with swift motion slide. 
For when these quicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee. 
My life, being made of four, with two alone 
Sinks down to death, oppressed with melancholy; 
Until life's composition be recured 
By those swift messengers returned from thee. 
Who even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me: 

This told, I joy; but then no longer glad, 
I send them back again, and straight grow sad 



XLVI 

MINE eye and heart are at a mortal war. 
How to divide the conquest of thy sight; 
Mine eye my heart thy picture's sight would bar, 
My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 
My heart doth plead that thou in him dost lie, 
A closet never pierced with 'crystal eyes. 
But the defendant doth that plea deny. 
And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 
To 'cide this title is impanneled 
A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart; 
And by their verdict is determined 
The clear eye's moiety and the dear heart's part: 
A3 thus; mine eye's due \a t\v\tic om\?N'm^^"w^.> 
And my heart* right thine mvjax^XoN^ olV^"*^* 



XLVII 

BETWIXT mine eye and heart a league is took. 
And each doth good turns now unto the other 
When that mine eye is famish' d for a look. 
Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother. 
With my love's picture then my eye doth feast 
And to the painted banquet bids my heart; 
Another time mine eye is my heart's guest 
And in his thoughts of love doth share a part: 
So, either, by thy picture or my love. 
Thyself away art present still with me; 
For thou not farther than my thoughts canst move. 
And I am still with them and they with thee; 
Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to hej^rt's and eye's delight. 

XLVIII 

HOW careful was I when I took my way. 
Each trifle under truest bars to thrust. 
That to my use it might unused stay 
From hands of falsehood in sure wards of trust ! 
But thou, to whom m^ jewels trifles arc. 
Most worthy comfort, now my greatest grief. 
Thou, best of dearest and mine only care 
Art left the prey of every vulgar thief. 
Thee have I not lock'd up in any chest. 
Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art. 
Within the gentle closure of my breast. 
From whence at pleasure thou mayst come and part; 
And even thence lYvou viWt W ^x.Ol tv, 1 few^ 
For truth proves thievish te ^.^tvL't %^ ^a-w. 



XLIX 

AGAINST that time, if ever that time come. 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects. 
When as thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 
Call'd to that audit by advised respects; 
Against that time when thou shalt strangely pass. 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye. 
When love, converted from the thing it was. 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity; 
Against that time do I ensconce, me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert. 
And thus my hand against myself uprear. 
To guard the lawful reasons on thy part: 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength of law^ 
Since why to love I can allege no cause. 



HOW heavy do I journey on the way. 
When what I seek, my weary travel's end. 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 
* Thus far the miles are measured from thy friend ! ' 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe. 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me. 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
His rider loved not speed, being made from thee: 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide: 
Which heavily he answers with a groan. 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side; 

For that same groan doth put X.\v\s vcv icv^ tkc^\\ 
My grief lies onward, and my *^oy >d^vcA. 



LI 

THUS can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer when from thee I speed: 
From where thou art why should I haste me 
thence ? 
Till I return, of posting is no need. 
O, what excuse will my poor beast then find. 
When swift extremity can seem but slow ? 
Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind. 
In winged speed no motion shall I know: 
Then can no horse with my desire keep pace; 
Therefore desire, of perfect' st love being made. 
Shall neigh — no dull flesh — in his fiery race; 
But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade; 
Since from thee going he went wilful-slow. 
Towards thee PU run and give him leave to go. 



LII 



SO am I as the rich, whose blessed key 
Can bring him to his sweet up-locked treasure. 
The which he will not every hour survey> 
For blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare. 
Since, seldom coming, in the long year set. 
Like stones of worth they thinly placed are. 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet. 
So is the time that keeps you as my chest. 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 
Tb make some special instant special blest. 
By new unfolding his imprisoned pride. 

Blessed are you, wVvose viox\)tC\xv^%^ ^v^s scope. 
Being had, to triump\v, \idTv^ WV ^, \.^ Vss^^. 



LI II 



WHAT is your substance, whereof are you made. 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade. 
And you, but one, can every shadow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poorly imitated after you; 
On Helen's cheek all art of beauty set. 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new: 
Speak of the spring and foison of the year. 
The one doth shadow of your beauty show. 
The other as your bounty doth appear; 
And you in every blessed shape we know. 
In all external grace you have some part. 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 



LIV 



OHOW much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
^ By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses. 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer's breath their masked bud discloses: 
But, for their virtue only is their show. 
They live unwoo'd and unrespected fade; 
Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made: 
And so of you, beauteous aiv(i\o\?L\^ ^av\<5sv. 
When that shall fade, my vexse ^\?.xS^^ ^'o^^ \x^^^- 



LV 



NOT marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme ? 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear' d with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 
And broils root out the work of masonry. 
Nor Mars his sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 
'Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 
Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise. 
You live in this, and dwell in lovers' eyes. 



LVI 



SWEET love, renew thy force; be it not said 
Thy edge should blunter be than appetite. 
Which but to-day by feeding is allay' d. 
To-morrow sharpen' d in his former might: 
So, love, be thou; although to-day thou fill 
Thy hungry eyes even till they wink with fulness. 
To-morrow see again, and do not kill 
The spirit of love with perpetual dulness. 
Let this sad interim like the ocean be 
Which parts the shore, where two contracted new 
Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 
Return of love, more blest may be the view: 
Or, call it winter, w\\\c\\, Vidxv^ full of care. 
Makes summer's we\comexW\c^mo\^>Nv^ ^^\asw 

rare. 



LVII 

BEING your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire ? 
I have no precious time at all to spend. 
Nor services to do, till you require. 
Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you. 
Nor think the bitterness of absence sour 
When you have bid your servant once adieu; 
Nor dare I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose. 
But, like a sad slave, stay and think of nought 
Save, where you are, how happy you make those. 
So true a fool is love that in your will. 
Though you do any thing, he thinks no ill. 

LVIII 

THAT god forbid that made me first your slave, 
I should in thought control your times of 
pleasure. 

Or at your hand the account of hours to crave. 

Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure! 

O, let me suffer, being at your beck. 

The imprisoned absence of your liberty; 

And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check. 

Without accusing you of injury. 

Be where you list, your charter is so strong 

That you yourself may privilege your time 

To what you will; to you it doth belong 

Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so b^ WsX, 
Not blame your pleasure, be \t i^ ot >n^% 



LIX 



IF there be nothing new, but that which is 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled, 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child ! 
O, that record could with a backward look. 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun. 
Show me your image in some antique book. 
Since mind at first in character was done. 
That I might see what the old world could say 
To this composed wonder of your frame; 
Whether we are mended, or whether better they. 
Or whether revolution be the same. 

O, sure I am, the wits of former days 

To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 



LX 



LIKE as the waves make toward the pebbled shore, 
So do our minutes hasten to their end; 
Each changing place with that which goes before, 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
Nativity, once in the main of light. 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crown' d. 
Crooked eclipses 'gainst his glory fight. 
And Time that gave doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth transfix the flourish set on youth 
And delves the parallels in beauty's brow. 
Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth. 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow: 
And yet to times \i\ \voipe irvy verse shall stand. 
Praising thy worth desp\x.^ V\% cm^Vax^^. 



LXI 



IS it thy will thy image should keq) open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night ? 
Dost thou desire my slumbers should be broken. 
While shadows like to thee do mock my sight ? 
Is it thy spirit that thou send'st from thee 
So far from home into my deeds to pry. 
To find out shames and idle hours in me. 
The scope and tenour of thy jealousy ? 
O, no! thy love, though much, is not so great: 
It is my love that keeps mine eye awake; 
Mine own true love that doth mv rest defeat. 
To play the watchman ever for thy sake: 

For thee watch I whilst thou doth wake elsewhere^ 
From me far off, with others all too near. 



LXII 

SIN of self-love possesseth all mine eye 
AAd all my soul and all my every part; 
And for this sin there is no remedy, 
[t is so grounded inward in my heart. 
Methinks no face so gracious is as mine. 
So shape so true, no truth of such account; 
^nd for myself mine own worth do define, 
^s I all other in all worths surmount. 
But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 
Seated and chopp'd with tann'd antiquity, 
N4ine own self-love quite contrary I read; 
)elf so self-loving were iniquity. 

'Tis thee, myself, that for my%df l^t^vifc^ 
Painting my age with beauty o^ x\\y ^vf%* 



LXIII 

AGAINST my love shall be, as I am now. 
With Time's injurious hand crush' d and 
o'erworn; 

When hours have drain' d his blood and fill'd his brow 

With lines and wrinkles; when his youthful morn 

Hath travell'd on to age's steepy night. 

And all those beauties whereof now he's king 

Are vanishing or vanish' d out of sight. 

Stealing away the treasure of his spring; 

For such a time do I now fortify 

Against confounding age's cruel knife. 

That he shall never cut from memory 

My sweet love's beauty, though my lover's life: 
His beauty shall in these black lines be seen. 
And they shall live, and he in them still green. 

LXIV 

WHEN I have seen by Time's fell hand defaced 
The rich-proud cost of outworn buried age; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-razed. 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 
And the firm soil win of the watery main. 
Increasing store with loss and loss with store; 
When I have seen such interchange of state. 
Or state itself confounded to decay; 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate. 
That T^me will come and take my love a)vay. 
TTiis thought is as a deatVv vi\v\c\v c^wxvot choose 
But weep to have that vj\v\c\v\t^^w^xaV>sfc, 






LXV 

rass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless sea, 

I mortality^ o'er-sways their power, 
irith this rage shall beauty hold a plea 
in is no stronger than a flower ? 

II summer's honey breath hold out 
wreckful siege of battering days, 

impregnable are not so stout, 
r steel 80 strong, but Time decays ? 
^ditation! where, alack, 
s best jewel from Time's chest lie hid ? 
ong hand can hold his swift foot back ? 
spoil of beauty can forbid ? 
:, unless this miracle have might, 
black ink my love may still shine bright. 

LXVI 

with all these, for restful death I cry, 

behold desert a beggar born, 
needy nothing trimm'd in jollity, 
faith unhappily forsworn, 
iionour shamefully misplaced, 

virtue rudely strumpeted, 
jrfection wrongfully disgraced, 

1 by limping sway disabled, 
le tongue-tied by authority, 
!octor-like controlling skill, 
truth miscall' d simplicity, 

good attending captain ill: 
irJi all these, from t\vest >no>A^ \\i^ ^tl^> 
, to die, I leave my We ^otve. 
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LXVII 

AH, wherefore with infection should he live 
And with his presence grace impiety. 
That sin by him advantage should achieve 
And lace itself with his society ? 
Why should false painting imitate his cheek. 
And steal dead seeing of his living hue ? 
Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 
Roses of shadow, since his rose is true ? 
Why should he live, now Nature bankrupt is. 
Beggar' d of blood to blush through lively veins ? 
For she hath no exchequer now but his. 
And, proud of many, lives upon his gains. 

O, him she stores, to show what wealth she had 
In days long since, before these last so bad. 

LXVIII 

THUS is his cheek the map of days outworn. 
When beauty lived and died as flowers do now, 
Before these bastard signs of fair were born, 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead. 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away. 
To live a second life on second head; 
Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay: 
In him those holy antique hours are seen. 
Without all ornament itself and true. 
Making no summer of another's green. 
Robbing no old to' dress his beauty new ; 
And him as for a map ^oxJci ^^\x«^ %\.at^. 
To show false Art wVvat \>e^.>\x>j >n^% qJI^^i^, 
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LXIX 

HOSE parts of thee that the world's eye doth 

view 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend; 
All tongues, the voice of souls, give thee that due. 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 
Thy outward thus with outward praise is crown' d; 
But those same tongues, that give thee so thine own. 
In other accents do this praise confound 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 
They look into the beauty of thy mind. 
And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds; 
Then, churls, their thoughts, although their eyes were 

kind. 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds: 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show. 
The soil is this, that thou dost common grow, 

LXX 

THAT thou art blamed shall not be thy defect^ 
For slander's mark was ever yet the fair; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect, 
A crow that flies in heaven's sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo'd of time; 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love. 
And thou present' st a pure unstained prime. 
Thou hast pass'd by the ambush of young days. 
Either not assail' d, or victor being charged: 
Yet this thy praise cannot be so thy ^w^^. 
To tie up envy evermore enlarged*, 

If some suspect of ill mask' d T\ot Ok^ ^qn^ * 

Then thou alone kingdoms of VveaT^?*^Vo\^^'5''^'=»"^^ 



LXXI 

NO longer mourn for me when I am dead 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell: 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so. 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O, if, I say, you look upon this verse 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse. 
But let your love even with my life decay; 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 
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LXXII 

LEST the world should task you to recite 
^ What merit lived in me, that you should love 
After my death, dear love, forget me quite, 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove; 
Unless you would devise some virtuous lie. 
To do more for me than mine own desert. 
And hang more praise upon deceased I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart: 
O, lest your true love may seem false in this. 
That you for love speak well of me untrue. 
My name be buried where my body is. 
And live no more to s\\ame tvor me nor you. 

For I am shamed by t\v?L\. v^\v\cV\Vtvcv^^Q^V, 
And so should you, to \o\ei tVm%^ x^cix^KCM^Nv^t^. 



LXXIII 

THAT time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 
Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou see'st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west; 
Which by and by black night doth take away. 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou see'st the glowing of such fire. 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 

This thou perceivest, which makes thy love more 

strong. 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

LXXIV 

BUT be contented: when that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away. 
My life hath in this line some interest. 
Which for memorial still with thee shall stay. 
When thou reviewest this,, thou dost review 
The very part was consecrate to thee: 
The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 
My spirit is thine, the better part of me: 
So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life. 
The prey of worms, my body being dead; 
The coward conquest of a wretch's knife. 
Too base of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that is that whicVi \t coTvxivcv^, 
And that is this, and this with. x\vee T^rcvaMx^. 



LXXV 

SO are you to my thoughts as food to life. 
Or as sweet-season' d showers are to the ground; 
And for the peace of you I hold such strife 
As 'twixt a miser and his wealth- is found; 
Now proud as an enjoyer and anon 
Doubting the filching age will steal his treasure; 
Now counting best to be with you alone. 
Then better' d that the world may see my pleasure; 
Sometime all full with feasting on your sight. 
And by and by clean starved for a look; 
Possessing or pursuing no delight. 
Save what is had or must from you be took. 
Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day. 
Or gluttoning on all, or all away. 

LXXVI 

WHY is my verse so barren of new pride. 
So far from variation or quick change ? 
Why with the time do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange? 
Why write I still all one, ever the same. 
And keep invention in a noted weed. 
That every word doth almost tell my name. 
Showing cheir birth and where they did proceed ? 
O, know, sweet love, I always write of you. 
And you and love are still my argument; 
So all my best is dressing old words new. 
Spending again what is already spent: 

For as the sun \s daWy xvevr ?itv^ <^\^» - 

So is my love st\\\ teW\T\% >N\vax\% vO^^. \ 



LXXVII 

THY glass will show thee how thy beauties wear. 
Thy dial how thy precious minutes waste; 
The vacant leaves thy mind's imprint will bear. 
And of this book this learning mayst thou taste. 
The wrinkles which thy glass will truly show 
Of mouthed graves will give thee memory; 
Thou by thy dial's shady stealth mayst know 
Time's thievish progress to eternity. 
Look, what thy memory cannot contain 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 
Those children nursed, deliver' d from thy brain 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look. 
Shall profit thee and much enrich thy book. 

LXXVIir 

SO oft have I invoked thee for my Muse 
And found such fair assistance in my verse 
As every alien pen hath got my use 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 
Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing 
And heavy ignorance aloft to fly. 
Have added feathers to the learned' s wing 
And given grace a double majesty. 
Yet be most proud of that which I compile. 
Whose influence is thine and born of thee: 
In others' works thou dost but mend the style. 
And arts with thy sweet graces graced be\ 
But thou art all my art and dost a^v^^ivct 
As high as iearning my rude \^not?LYvce. 



LXXIX 

WHILST I alone did call upon thy aid. 
My verse alone had all thy gentle grace; 
But now my gracious numbers are decay' d, 
Apd my sick Muse doth give another place. 
I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pen; 
Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent 
He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 
He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
For thy behaviour; beauty doth he give. 
And found it in thy cheek: he can afford 
No praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 

Then thank him not for that which he doth say, 
Since what he owes thee thou thyself dost pay. 

LXXX 

OHOW I faint when I of you do write, 
^ Knowihg a better spirit doth use your name 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame! 
But since your worth, wide as the ocean is. 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear. 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his. 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride; 
Or, being wreck' d, I am a worthless boat. 
He of tall building and of goodly pride: 
Then if he thrive and 1 W c-asx. w^vj ^ 
The worst was this; my \ov^ vj^% itv^ ^^^^* 



LXXXI 

OR I shall live your epitaph to make> 
Or you survive when I in earth am rotten; 
From hence your memory death cannot take. 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal life shall have. 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die: 
The earth can yield me but a common grave. 
When you entombed in men's eyes shall lie. , 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read; 
And tongues to be your being shall rehearse. 
When all the breathers of this world are dead; 
You still shall live — such virtue hath my pen — 
Where breath most breathes, even in the mouths 
of men. 

LXXXII 

1 GRANT thou wert not married to my Muse, 
And therefore mayst without attaint overlook 
The dedicated words which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 
Thou art as fair in knowledge as in hue. 
Finding thy worth a limit past my praise; 
And therefore art enforced to seek anew 
Some fresher stamp of the time-bettering days. 
And do so, love; yet when they have devised 
What strained touches rhetoric can lend. 
Thou truly fair wert truly sympathized 
In true plain words by thy true-teUm% ^x\«A% 
And their gross painting mig\vx. be \iexxfcx -sisfc^ 
Where cheeks need blood; m tVvee \x. \% ^vx^^^- 



LXXXIII 

I NEVER saw that you did painting need 
And therefore to your fair no painting set; 
I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet's debt: 
And therefore have I slept in your report. 
That you yourself, being extant, well might show 
How far a modern quill doth come too short, * 
Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 
This silence for my sin you did impute. 
Which shall be most my glory, being dumb; 
For I impair not beauty being mute. 
When others would give life and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes 
Than both your poets can in praise de%rise. 

LXXXIV 

WHO is it that says most ? which can say more 
Than this rich praise, that you alone are you ? 
In whose confine immured is the store 
Which should example where your equal grew. 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell 
That to his subject lends not some small glory; 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his story. 
Let him but copy what in you is writ. 
Not making worse what nature made so clear. 
And such a counterpart shall fame his wit. 
Making his style adiiurcd everywhere. 

You to your beauteous VA^siwv^ ^^^ ^ oasse^ 
Being fond on ptaise, >n\C\cV m^^ >jq^ tji^^sk. 

worse. 



LXXXV 

MY tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still. 
While comments of your praise, richly compiled. 
Reserve their character with golden quill. 
And precious phrase by all the Muses filed. 
I think good thoughts, whilst other write good words. 
And, like unletter'd clerk, still cry *Amen' 
To every hymn that able spirit affords. 
In polish' d form of well refined pen. 
Hearing you praised, I say *'Tis so, 'tis true,' 
And to the most of praise add something more; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you. 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 
Then others for the breath of words respect. 
Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in effect. 

LXXXVI 

WAS it the proud full sail of his great verse. 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you. 
That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse. 
Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew ? 
Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead ? 
No, neither he, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verse astonished. 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence. 
As victors, of my silence cannot boast; 
I was not sick of any fear from thence: 

But when your countenance fvll'd\l^\^c^^\^s^s., 
Then lack'd I matter; t\vaX. ^xvfe^\^^ \ksxnr.. 



LXXXVII 

FAREWELL! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know'st thy estimate: 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 
And for that riches where is my deserving ? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting. 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gavest, thy own worth then not knowing. 
Or me, to whom thou gavest it, else mistaking; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing. 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dream doth flatter. 
In sleep a king, but waking no such matter. 

LXXXVIII 

WHEN thou shalt be disposed to set me light. 
And place my merit in the eye of scorn. 
Upon thy side against myself I'll fight. 
And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsworn. 
With mine own weakness being best acquainted. 
Upon thy part I can set down a story 
Of faults concealed, wherein I am attainted; 
That thou in losing me shalt win much glory: 
And I by this will be a gainer too; 
For bending all my loving thoughts on thee. 
The injuries that to myself I do. 
Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 
Such is my love, to thee I so belong. 
That for thy r'lgWt n\7?.e\^ WxY^V^-a.x 2^X^x011^. 



LXXXIX 

SAY that thou didst forsake me for some fault. 
And I will comment upon that oiFence: 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt. 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 
Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill. 
To set a form upon desired change, 
As I'll myself disgrace; knowing thy will, 
I will acquaintance strangle and look strange; 
Be absent from thy walks; and in my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell. 
Lest I, too much profane, shall do it wrong. 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell. 

For thee, against myself I'll vow debate. 

For I must ne'er love him whom thou dost hate. 



XC 



THEN hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 
Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross. 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow. 
And do not drop in for an after-loss: 
Ah, do not, when my heart hath 'scaped this sorrow. 
Come in the rearward of a conquer' d woe; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow. 
To linger out a purposed overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last. 
When other petty griefs have done their spite. 
But in the onset come: so I shall taste 
At first the very worst of fortune's might; 

And other strains of woe, w\\\c\v tvo>n ^^^tsv^c>^> 
Compared with loss of thee \v\\\ tvox. ^^^xa %^« 
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SOME glory in their birth, some in their skill. 
Some in their wealth, some in their body's force; 
Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill; 
Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their horse; 
And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure. 
Wherein it finds a joy above the rest: 
But these particulars are not my measure; 
All these I better in one general best. 
Thy love is better than high birth to me. 
Richer than wealth, prouder than garments' cost. 
Of more delight than hawks or horses be; 
And having thee, of all men's pride I boast: 
Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst take 
All this away and me most wretched make. 

XCII 

BUT do thy worst to steal thyself away. 
For term of life thou art assured mine; 
And life no longer than thy love will stay. 
For it depends upon that love of thine. 
Then need I not to fear the worst of wrongs. 
When in the least of them my life hath end. 
I see a better state to me belongs 
Than that which on thy humour doth depend: 
Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind, 
'Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 
O, what a happy title do I find, 
Happy to have thy love, happy to die! 

But what's so b\essed-?a\T t\v2i\.^^^t%Tv^'tX^O. 
Thou mayst be false, and ^ex. \Vxvo>n \\ xv^x. 



XCIII 

So shall I live, supposing thou art true, 
like a deceived husband; so love's face 
May still seem love to me, though alter' d newj 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place: 
For there can live no hatred in thine eye. 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 
In many's looks the false heart's history 
Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange^ 
But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell; 
Whate'er thy thoughts or thy heart's workings be. 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness tell. 
How like Eve's apple doth thy beauty grow. 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show! 

XCIV 

THEY that have power to hurt and will donone> 
That do not do the thing they most do show. 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone. 
Unmoved, cold, and to temptation slow; 
They rightly do inherit heaven's graces 
And husband nature's riches from expense; 
They are the lords and owners of their faces. 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer's flower is to the summer sweet. 
Though to itself it only live and die. 
But if that flower with base infection meet. 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity: 

For sweetest things turn sourest \i^ ^€\\ ^^^\v. 
Lilies that fester smell far worse xJ^vacsx vq^^^'s** 
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How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant rose. 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name! 
O, in what sweets dost thou thy sins inclose! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days. 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport. 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise; 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 
O, what a mansion have those vices got 
Which for their habitation chose out thee. 
Where beauty's veil doth cover every blot 
And all things turn to fair that eyes can see! 

Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege; 
The hardest knife ill used doth lose his edge. 



XCVI 

SOME say, thy fault is youth, some wantonness; 
Some say, thy grace is youth and gentle sport; 
Both grace and faults are loved of more and less; 
Thou makest faults graces that to thee resort. 
As on the finger of a throned queen 
The basest jewel will be well esteem' d. 
So are those errors that in thee are seen 
To truths translated and for true things deem'd. 
How many lambs might the stern wolf betray. 
If like a lamb he could his looks translate! 
How many gazers mightst thou lead away. 
If thou wouJdst use the strength of all thy state! 
But do not so; 1 love t\ve^ m %\3lc\v ^w\. 
As thoa being mine, m\ive\stV>j ^oo^tt^aa. 



XCVII 

How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year! 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen! 
What old December's bareness every where! 
And yet this time removed- was summer's timej 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase. 
Bearing the wanton burthen of the prime, 
like widowed wombs after their lords' decease: 
Yet this abundant issue seem'd to me 
But hope of orphans and unfather'd fruit; 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee. 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute; 
Or, if they sing, 'tis with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near. 

XCVIII 

FROM you have I been absent in the spring. 
When proud-pied April, dress' d in all his trim. 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing. 
That heavy Saturn laugh' d and leap'd with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 
Could make me any summer's story tell. 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew; 
Nor did I wonder at the lily's white. 
Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight. 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all tVvo?.^. 
Yet seem'd it winter still, and,yow. -^ysv^ > 
As with yoar shadow I with t\ve%^ <X\^^\'a'l« 



XCIX 

THE forward violet thus did I chide: 
Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet 
that smells. 
If not from my love's breath ? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 
In my love's veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily I condemned for thy hand. 
And buds of marjoram had stol'n thy hair; 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand. 
One blushing shame, another white despair; 
A third, nor red nor white, had stol'n of both. 
And to Ms robbery had annex 'd thy breath; 
But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But sweet or colour it had stol'n from thee. 



WHERE art thou. Muse, that thou forget' st so 
long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might ? 
Spend' st thou thy fury on some worthless song. 
Darkening thy power to lend base subjects light ? 
Return, forgetful Muse, and straight redeem 
In gentle numbers time so idly spent; 
Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 
Rise, resty Muse, my love's sweet face survey. 
If Time have any wrinkle graven there; 
If any, be a satire to decay. 
And make Time' s spoWs des^^^ed ^nctj v?V^\^, 

Give my love fame ^astei tWTvTxm^>N%:.x.^^\x^^^^ 
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O TRUANT Muse, what shall be thy amends 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dyed? 
Both truth and beauty on my love depends; 
So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 
Make answer. Muse: wilt thou not haply say, 
* Truth needs no colour, with his colour fix*d; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay; 
But best is best, if never intermixed ' ? 
Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumb ? 
Excuse not silence so, for't lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb 
And to be praised of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office. Muse; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hence as he shows now. 



CII 



MY love is strengrhen'd, though more weak in 
seeming; 
I love not less, though less the show appear: 
That love is merchandized whose rich esteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publish everywhere. 
Our love was new, and then but in the spring. 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 
As Philomel in summer's front doth sing. 
And stops her pipe in growth of riper days: 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night. 
But that wild music burthens every bough. 
And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I someume Vo\^ tk^ xs>rw^^^ 
Because I would not dull you W\x)tv tkv '5»cycv«^. 



cm 

ALACK, what poverty my Muse brings forth. 
That having such a scope to show her pride. 
The argument, all bare, is of more worth 
Than when it hath my added praise beside! 
O, blame me not, if I no more can write! 
Look in your glass, and there appears a face 
That over-goes my blunt invention quite. 
Dulling my lines and doing me disgrace. 
Were it not sinful then, striving to mend. 
To mar the subject that before was well ? 
For to no other pass my verses tend 
Than oTyour graces and your gifts to tell; 

And more, much more, than in my verse can sit. 
Your own glass shows you when you look in it. 

CIV 

TO me, fair friend, you never can be old. 
For as you were when first your eye I eyed. 
Such seems your beauty still . Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers' pride. 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turn'd 
In process of the seasons have I seen. 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burn'd. 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 
Ah, yet doth beauty, like a dial -hand. 
Steal from his .figure, and no pace perceived; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived: 
For fear of w\\\c\v, \veaT tV\%, xJcvom %%^ Mtvbred; 
Ere you were hox^ was \>^2lw\>^^ % %n\\kkv^\ \^^$^. 
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LET not my love be call'd idolatry. 
Nor my beloved as an .idol show. 
Since all alike my songs and praises be 
To one, of one, still such, and ever so. 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind. 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence; 
Therefore my verse to constancy confined. 
One thing expressing, leaves out difference 
*Fair, kind, and true,' is all my argument. 
*Fair, kind, and true,' varying to other words; 
And in this change is my invention spent. 
Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
'Fair, kind, and true,' have often lived alone. 
Which three till now never kept seat in one. 

CVI 

WHEN in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights. 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights. 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty's best, 
Cf hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have express' d 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 
So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring; 
And, for they look'd but with divining eyes. 
They had not skill enough your worth to sing: 

For we, which now behold these present da.^^^ 
Have eyes to wonder, but \acV toxv^efs* \.c> y^-^v^^. 



evil 

NOT mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 
Can yet the lease of my true love control. 
Supposed as forfeit to a confined doom. 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured. 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured. 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and" Death to me subscribes. 
Since, spite of him, Pll live in this poor rhyme. 
While he insults o*er dull and speechless tribes: 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument. 
When tyrants' crests and tombs of brass are spent. 

CVIII 

WHAT'S in the brain that ink may character. 
Which hath not figured to thee my true spirit ? 
What's new to speak what new to register. 
That may express my love or thy dear merit ? 
Nothing, sweet boy; but yet, like prayers divine, 
I must each day say o'er the very same; 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine. 
Even as when first I hallowed thy fair name. 
So that eternal love in love's fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and injury of age. 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 
But makes antiquity for aye his page; 

Finding the first conceit of love tKere bred. 
Where time and outward ^otrnv^oxiX^^avN \\\^a.^ 



CIX 

O NEVER say that I was false of heart, 
^ Though absence seem'd my flame to quauify 
As easy might I from myself depart 
As from my soul, which in thy breast doth lie: 
That is my home of love: if I have ranged, 
like him that travels, I return again; 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged. 
So that myself bring water for my stain. 
Never believe, though in my nature reign* d 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood. 
That it could so preposterously be stain' d. 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good; 
For nothing this wide universe I call. 
Save thou, my rose; in it thou art my all. 

CX 

ALAS, 'tis true I have gone here and there. 
And made myself a motley to the view. 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is 
most dear. 
Made old offences of affections new; 
Most true it is that I have look'd on truth 
Askance and strangely: but, by all above. 
These blenches gave my heart another youth. 
And worse essays proved thee my best of love. 
Now all is done, have what shall have no end: 
Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 
A god in love, to whom I am confined. 

Then give me welcome, next my K^vj^vi tikfc\i^'^> 
Even to thy pure and most luosx. \oNVJ\%\)5t^"^^^-* 



o 



CXI 

FOR my sake do you with Fortune chides 
il The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds. 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand. 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand: 
Pity me then and wish I were renew' d; 
Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel 'gainst my strong infection; 
No bitterness that I will bitter think. 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 
Pity me then, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 

CXII 

YOUR love and pity doth the impression fill 
Which vulgar scandal stamp' d upon my brow; 
For what care I who calls me well or ill. 
So you o'er-green my bad, my good allow ? 
You are my all the world, and I must strive 
To know my shames and praises from your tongue; 
None else to me, nor I to none alive, 
That my steel' d sense or changes right or wrong. 
In so profound abysm I throw all care 
Of other's voices, that my adder's sense 
To critic and to flatterer stopped are. 
Mark how with my neglect I do dispense: 
YoQ are so strongly m nvy ^Mr^o%t Vi^^d 
That all the world besides rne^Vvc^^ ^x^ ^^^.^. 



CXIII 

SINCE I left you mine eye is in my mind. 
And that which governs me to go about 
Doth part his function and is partly blind^ 
Seems seeing, but effectually is out; 
For it no form delivers to the heart 
Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it doth latch: 
Of his quick objects hath the mind no part. 
Nor his own vision holds what it doth catch; 
For if it see the rudest or gentlest sight. 
The most sweet favour or deformed' st creature. 
The mountain or the sea, the day or night. 
The crow or dove, it shapes them to your feature: 
Incapable of more, replete with you. 
My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue. 



CXIV 

OR whether doth my mmd, being crown' d with you. 
Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery ? 
Or whether shall I say, mine eye saith true. 
And that your love taught it this alchemy. 
To make of monsters and things indigest 
Such cherubims as your sweet self resemble. 
Creating every bad a perfect best. 
As fast as objects to his beams assemble ? 
O, 'tis the first; 'tis flattery in my seeing. 
And my great mind most kingly drinks it up: 
Mine eye well knows what with his gust is 'greeing. 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup: 
If it be poison' d, 'tis the kssci ^vcv 
That mine eye loves \t and do\)tv ^\%\.\i^^esv* 



i 



cxv 

THOSE lines that I before have writ do lie. 
Even those that said I could not love you dearer: 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards bum clearer. 
But reckoning Time, whose million' d accidents 
Creep in 'twixt vows, and change decrees of kings. 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharpest intents. 
Divert strong minds to the course of altering things; 
Alas, why, fearing of Time's tyranny. 
Might I not then say *Now I love you best,' 
When I was certain o'er incertainty. 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest ? 
Love is a babe; then might I not say so. 
To give full growth to that which still doth grow ? 

CXVI 

LET me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 
Or bends with the remover to remove: 
O, no! it is an ever -fixed mark. 
That looks on tempests and is never shaken; 
It is the star to every wandering bark. 
Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 
But hears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error and Mpoiv mt ^xo^e.^* 
/ never writ, nor no maiv evtx \on^^. 



CXVII 

ACCUSE me thus: that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay. 
Forgot upon your dearest love to call. 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day; 
That I have frequent been with unknown minds. 
And given to time your own dear-purchased right; 
That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me farthest from your sight 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down. 
And on just proof surmise accumulate; 
Bring me within the level of your frown. 
But shoot not at me in your waken* d hate; 
Since my appeal says I did strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 

CXVIII 

LIKE as, to make our appetites more keen. 
With eager compounds we our palate Ufge; 
As, to prevent our maladies unseen. 
We sicken to shun sickness when we purge; 
Even so, being full of your ne'er-cloying sweetness^ 
To bitter .sauces did I frame my feeding; 
And sick of welfare found a kind of meetness 
To be diseased, ere that there was true needing. 
Thus policy in love, to anticipate 
The ills that were not, grew to faults assured. 
And brought to medicine a healthful state. 
Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be cureds 
But thence I learn, and flivd tVv^ V^^-^^ovv \.\Ni£.> 
Drugs poison him that so feW ^\eV oS.^o\i.« 



CXIX 

WHAT potions have I drunk of Siren tears. 
Distilled from limbecks foul as hell within. 
Applying fears to hopes and hopes to fears. 
Still losing when I saw myself to win! 
What wretched errors hath my heart committed. 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessed never! 
How have mine eyes out of their spheres been fitted. 
In the distraction of this madding fever! 
O benefit of ill! now I find true 
That better is by evil still made better; 
And ruin'd love, when it is built anew. 
Grows fairer than at first, more strong, far greater. 
So I return rebuked to my content. 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 

cxx 

THAT you were once unkind befriends me now. 
And for that sorrow which I then did feel 
Needs must I under my transgression bow. 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammered steel. 
For if you were by my unkindness shaken. 
As I by yours, you've passed a hell of time; 
And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh how once I suffered in your crime. 
O, that our night of woe might have remember' d 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits. 
And soon to you, as you to me, then tendered 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fits! 
But that your trespass now becomes a fee; 
Mine ransoms yours, aivd >jo\r:% toxxsx x-mns^otov tsv^. 



CXXI 

y 'nr^IS better to be vile than vile esteemed, 

JL When not to be receives reproach of being; 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deemed 

Not by our feeling, but by others' seeing:* 

For why should others' false adulterate eyes 

Give salutation to my sportive blood ? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies. 

Which in th'eir wills count bad what I think good ? 

No, I am that I am, and they that level 

At my abuses reckon up their own: 

I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel; 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown; 
Unless this general evil they maintain. 
All men are bad and in their badness reign. 



CXXII 

THY gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full character' d with lasting memory. 
Which shall above; that idle rank remain. 
Beyond all date, even to eternity: 
Or at the least, so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist; 
Till each to razed oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be miss'd. 
That poor retention could not so much hold. 
Nor need I tallies thy dear love to score; 
Therefore to give them from me was I bold. 
To trust those tables that receive thee more: 
To keep an adjunct to remember thee 
Were to import forgetfulness m tcv^« 



CXXIII 

No, Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change: 
Thy pyramids built up with newer might 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange; 
They are bat dressings of a former sight. 
Our dates are brief, and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old; 
And rather make them born to our desire 
Than think that we before have heard thdm told. 
Thy registers and thee I both defy. 
Not wondering at the present nor the past. 
For thy records and what we see doth lie. 
Made more or less by thy continual haste. 
This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 
I will be true, despite thy scythe and thee, 

CXXIV 

IF my dear love were but the child of state. 
It might for Fortune's bastard be unfather'd. 
As subject to Time's love or to Time's hate. 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gather' d. 
No, it was builded far from accident; 
It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thralled discontent. 
Whereto the inviting time our fashion calls: 
It fears not policy, that heretic. 
Which works on leases of short-number* d hours. 
But all alone stands hugely politic. 
That it nor grows with heat nor drowns with showers. 
To this 1 witness call the fools of time. 
Which die for goodncss,vj\vo\vv«^\\N^^lat cwonr.. 



cxxv 

WERE'T aught to me I bore the canopy. 
With my extern the outward honouring. 
Or laid great bases for eternity. 
Which prove more short than waste or ruining ? 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent. 
For compound sweet forgoing simple savour. 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent ? 
No, let me be obsequious in thy heart. 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free. 
Which is not mix*d with seconds, knows no art 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 

Hence, thou suborn* d informer! a true soul 
When most impeach' d stands least in thy control. 



CXXVI 

OTHOU, my lovely boy, who in thy power 
Dost hold Time's fickle glass, his sickle, hour; 
Who hast by waning grown, and therein shows' t 
Thy lovers withering as thy sweet self grow'st; 
If Nature, sovereign mistress over wrack. 
As thou goest onwards, still will pluck thee back. 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace and wretched minutes kill. 
Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure ! 
She may detain, but not still keep, her treasure: 
Her audit, though delay' d, answer' d must be^ 
And her quietus is to lewdex \]tv^^. 



CXXVII 

IN the old age black was not counted fair. 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty's name. 
But now is black beauty's successive heir. 
And beauty slander' d with a bastard shame: 
For since each hand hath put on nature's power. 
Fairing the foul with art's false borrow' d face. 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy bower. 
But is profaned, if not lives in disgrace. 
Therefore my mistress' eyes are raven black. 
Her eyes so suited, and they mourners seem 
At such who, not born fair, no beauty lack. 
Slandering creation with a false esteem: 

Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe. 
That every tongue says beauty should loojc so, 

CXXVIII 

HOW oft, when thou, my music, music play'st. 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sound: 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway's 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds. 
Do I envy those jacks that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand. 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood's boldness by thee blushing stand! 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, ^ 

O'er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait. 
Making dead wood more blest than living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so \\app7 we \tv \.Va%, 
Give them thy fingers, me t\v^ Xv^^ tQ>K\ss.« 



CXXIX 

THE expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action; and till action, lust 
Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame. 
Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 
Enjoy 'd no sooner but despised straight; 
Past reason hunted; and no sooner had. 
Past reason hated, as a swallowed bait. 
On purpose laid to make the taker mad: 
Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 
Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme; 
A bliss in proof, and proved, a very woe; 
Before, a joy proposed; behind, a dream. 

All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 



cxxx 

MY mistress' eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lips' red: 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 
I have seen roses damask' d, red and white. 
But no such roses see I in her cheeks; 
And in some perfumes is there more delight 
Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 
I love to hear her speak, yet well I know 
That music hath a far more pleasing sound: 
I grant I never saw a goddess go. 
My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground: 
And yet, by heaven, I t\v\nV tk^ \on^ %.%TKt^ 
As any she belied with {a\se cotk^^x^. 



CXXXI 

THOU art as tyrannous, so as thou art. 
As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel; 
For well thou know'st to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 
Yet, in good faith, some say that thee behold. 
Thy face hath not the power to make love groan: 
To say they err I dare not be so bold. 
Although I swear it to myself alone. 
And to be sure that is not false I swear, 
A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face. 
One on another's neck, do witness bear 
Thy black is fairest in my judgment's place. 
In nothing art thou black save in thy deeds. 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 



CXXXII 

THINE eyes I love, and they, as pitying me. 
Knowing thy heart torments me with diadain. 
Have put on black and loving mourners be. 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 
And truly not the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east. 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even 
Doth half that glory to the sober west. 
As those two mournii^g eyes become thy face: 
O, let it then as well beseem thy heart 
To mourn for me, since mourning doth thee grace. 
And suit thy pity like in every part. 

Th^n will I swear beauty Vvetsdf Is black. 
And all they foul that tYv^ coTK^\^^\^xv\w^k. 



CXXXIII 

BESHREW that heart that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me ! 
Is't not enough to torture me alone. 
But slave to slavery my sweet' st friend must be ? 
Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken. 
And my next self thou harder hast engrossed: 
Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken; 
A torment thrice threefold thus to be crossed. 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom's ward. 
But then my friend's heart let my poor heart bail; 
Who'er keeps me, let my heart be his guard; 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my gaol: 

And yet thou wilt; for I, being pent in thee. 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 



CXXXIV 

So, now I have confess' d that he is thine 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy will. 
Myself I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still: 
But thou wilt not, nor he will not be free. 
For thou art covetous and he is kind; 
He learned but surety-like to write for me, .^ 

Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. ^ 

The statute of thy beauty thou wilt take. 
Thou usurer, that put'st forth all to use. 
And sue a friend came debtor for my sake; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 

Him have I lost; thoa ha^t Vioxltv \C\«v 'KCv^ -wnr-n 

He pays the whole, and yet a.TJ\\ tvq.\. S?t^^« | 



cxxxv 

WHOEVER hath her wish, thou hast thy ' Will/ 
And * Wiir to boot, and *Wiir in overplus; 
More than enough am I that vex thee still. 
To thy sweet will making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious. 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine ? 
Shall will in others seem right gracious. 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 
The sea, all water, yet receives rain still. 
And in abundance addeth to his store; 
So thou, being rich in *Will,' add to thy *Will' 
One will of mine, to make thy large * Will ' more. 
Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill; 
Think all but one, and me in that one * Will.' 



CXXXVI 

IF thy soul check thee that I come so near. 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy *Will,* 
And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there; 
Thus far for love, my love-suit, sweet, fulfil. 
* Will ' will fulfil the treasure of thy love. 
Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 
In things of great receipt with ease we prove 
Among a number one is reckoned none: 
Then in the number let me pass untold. 
Though in thy store's account I one must be; 
For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That i70thing me, a something sweet to thee: 

Make but my name thy \oy t, wv^ Vcwt tiva.t still. 
And then thou lovest mt, £ot my Tvam^Y^*"^*^* 



CXXXVII 

THOU blind fool. Love, what dost thou to mine 
eyes. 
That they behold, and see not what they see ? 
They know what beauty is, see where it lies. 
Yet what the best is take the worst to be. 
If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks. 
Be anchored in the bay where all men ride. 
Why of eyes* falsehood hast thou forged hooks. 
Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied ? 
Why should my heart think that a several plot 
Which my heart knows the wide world's common place? 
Or my eyes seeing this, say this is not. 
To put fair truth upon so foul a face ? 

In things right true my heart and eyes have erred. 
And to this false plague are they now transferred. 

CXXXVIII 

WHEN my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies. 
That she might think me some untutored youth. 
Unlearned in the world's false subtleties. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young. 
Although she knows my days are past the best. 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue: 
On both sides thus is simple truth suppress' d. 
But wherefore says she not she is unjust ? 
And wherefore say not I that I am old ? 
O, love's best habit is in seeming trust. 
And age in love loves not to have ^^e-ax^ xs:JA\ 
Therefore I lie wit\i her aiv^ ^e W\\^ ^kvr.-* 
And in our faults by Vies we ^axxex^ ^X^^- 



CXXXIX 

OCALL not me to justify the wrong 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart; 
Wound me not with thine eye, but with thy 
tongue; 
Use power with power, and slay me not by art. 
Tell me thou lovest elsewhere; but in my sight. 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside: 
What need* st thou wound with cunning, when thy might 
Is more than my o*er-pressed defence can bide? 
Let me excuse thee: ah, my love well knows 
Her pretty looks have been mine enemies; 
And therefore from my face she turns my foes. 
That they elsewhere might dart their injuries: 
Yet do not so; but since I am near slain. 
Kill me outright with looks, and rid my pain. 

CXL 

BE wise as thou art cruel; do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain; 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 
If I might teach thee wit, better it were. 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so; 
As testy sick men, when their deaths be near. 
No news but health from their physicians know; 
For, if I should despair, I should grow mad. 
And in my madness might speak ill of thee: 
Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad. 
Mad slanders hy mad ears believed be. 
TTiat I may not be so, nor t\vo\i be\\^^. 
Bear thine eyes straight, t\\ou^\v tV^ ^iom^ Va-wx. 
go wide. 



CXLI 

IN faith, I do not love thee with mine eyes. 
For they in thee a thousand errors note; 
But 'tis my heart that loves what they despise. 
Who, in despite of view, is pleased to dote; 
Nor are mine ears with thy tongue's tune delighted; 
Nor tender feeling; to base touches prone. 
Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone: 
But my Rye wits nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee. 
Who leaves unsway'd the likeness of a man. 
Thy proud heart's slave and vassal wretch to be: 
Only my plague thus far I count my gain. 
That she that makes me sin awards me pain. 

CXLII 

LOVE is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate. 
Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving: 
O, but with mine compare thou thine own state. 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving; 
Or, if it do, not from those lips of thine. 
That have profaned their scarlet ornaments 
And seal'd false bonds of love as oft as mine, 
Robb'd others' beds' revenues of their rents. 
Be it lawfiil I love thee, as thou lovest those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine importune thee: 
Root pity in thy heart, that, when it grows. 
Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 

If thou dost seek to have wWt. \)svc>\i $^q>'5X^ss.^^> 
By seif^example mayst t\vou \ie ^^\v\t^\ 



CXLIII 

LO, as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feather' d creatures broke away. 
Sets down her babe, and makes all swift dispatch 
In pursuit of the thing she would have stay; 
Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase. 
Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face. 
Not prizing her poor infant's discontent: 
So runn'st thou after that which flies from thee. 
Whilst I thy babe chase thee afar behind; 
But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me. 
And play the mother's part, kiss me, be kind: 

So will I pray that thou mayst have thy 'Will,' 
If thou turn back and my loud crying still. 

CXLIV 

TWO loves I have of comfort and despair. 
Which like two spirits do suggest me still: 
The better angel is a man right fair. 
The worser spirit a woman colour' d ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side. 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turn'd fiend 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell; 
But being both from me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another's hell: 

Yet this shall I ne'er know, bwt live in doubt, 
77/7 my bad angel fire my good oiv^ omx.. 



CXLV 

THOSE lips that Love's own hand did make 
Breathed forth the sound that said *I hate,' 
To me that languished for her sake: 
But when she saw my woeful state. 
Straight in her heart did mercy come. 
Chiding that tongue that ever sweet 
Was used in ^ving gentle doom; 
And taught it thus anew to greet; 
*I hate,' she alter' d with an end. 
That follow' d it as gentle day 
Doth follow night, who, like a fiend. 
From heaven to hell is flown away; 
* I hate from hate away she threw. 
And saved my life, saying *not you.' 

CXLVI 

POOR soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
.... these rebel powers that thee array. 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth. 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease. 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 
Eat up thy charge ? is this thy body's end ? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss. 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 

So shah thou feed on DeatK, tivaxfes.'i^ <3^\c»se^^ 
And Death once dead, t\vexe* ^xvomot^ $s.^\\nj^'^^^' 



CXLVII 

MY love is as a fever, longing still 
For that which longer nurseth the disease; 
Feeding on that which doth preserve the ill. 
The uncertain sickly appetite to please. 
My reason, the physician to my love. 
Angry that his prescriptions are not kept. 
Hath left me, and I desperate now approve 
Desire is death, which physic did except. 
Past cure I am, now reason is past care. 
And frantic-mad with evermore unrest; 
My thoughts and my discourse as madmen's are. 
At random from the truth vainly expressed; 

For I have sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright. 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 



CXLVIII 

OME, what eyes hath Love put in my head. 
Which have no correspondence with true sight! 
Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled. 
That censures falsely what they see aright ? 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote. 
What means the world to say it is not so ? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as all men's: no. 
How can it ? O, how can Love's eye be true. 
That is so vex'd with watching and with tears ? 
No marvel then, though I mistake my view; 
The sun itself sees not till heaven clears. 

O cunning Love I with tews thou keep'st me blind. 
Lest eyes weJJ-seeing thy fouV ?a\Au %\vo\iJ^^^w^, 



CXLIX 

CANST thou, O cruel! say I love thee not. 
When I against myself with thee partake ? 
Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sake ? 
Who hateth thee that I do call my friend ? 
On whom frown' st thou that I do fawn upon ? 
Nay, if thou lour'st on me, do I not spend 
Revenge upon myself with present moan ? 
What merit do I in myself respect. 
That is so proud thy service to despise. 
When all my best doth worship thy defect. 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes ? 

But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind; 
Those that can see thou lovest, and I am blind. 



CL 



OFROM what power hast thou this powerful might 
With insufficiency my heart to sway ? 
To make me give the lie to my true sight. 
And swear that brightness doth not grace the day ? 
Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill. 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There, is such strength and warrantise of skill. 
That, in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds ! 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee more. 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate ? 
O, though I love what others do abhor. 
With others thou shouldst not abhor my state: 
If thy un worthiness raised \ov^ \tv \wt. 
More worthy I to be beVoved o^ t^tv^^. i 



CLI 



LOVE is too young to know what conscience is; 
Yet who knows not conscience is born of love ? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss. 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove: 
For, thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body's treason; 
My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love; flesh stays no farther reason. 
But rising at thy name doth point out thee 
As his triumphant prize. Proud of this pride. 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be. 
To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 

No want of conscience hold it !hat I call 
Her * love ' for whose dear love I rise and fall. 



CLII 

IN loving thee thou know'st I am forsworn. 
But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing; 
In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn. 
In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 
But why of two oaths' breach do I accuse thee. 
When I break twenty! I am perjured most; 
For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee. 
And all my honest faith in thee is lost; 
For I have sworn deep oaths of thy deep kindness. 
Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy; 
And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness. 
Or made them swear against the thing they see; 
For I have sworn thee i'i\x\ mox^ ^tT\\«^\ V 
To swear against the truth so ^o\A ^\\^\ 



CLIII 

CUPID laid by his brand and fell asleep: 
A maid of Dian's this advantage found. 
And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 
In a cold valley-fountain of that ground; 
Which borrow' d from this holy fire of Love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure. 
And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 
But at my mistress' eye Love's brand new -fired. 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breast; 
I, sick withal, the help of bath desired. 
And thither hied, a sad distemper' d guest. 

But found no cure: the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire, my mistress' eyes. 

CLIV 

THE little Love-god lying once asleep 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand. 
Whilst many nymphs that vow'd chaste life to 
keep 
Came tripping by; but in her maiden hand 
The fairest votary took up that fire 
Which many legions of true hearts had warmM; 
And so the general of hot desire 
Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm' d. 
This brand she quenched in a cool well by. 
Which from Love's fire took heat perpetual. 
Growing a bath and healthfiil remedy 
For men diseased; but I, my mistress' thrall. 

Came there for cure, and t\v\s \>^ \^%x\^\^n^^ 
Love's fire heats water, water coo\& t^ovVss^* 
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